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BY WAY: OF INTRODUCTION 


F YOU enjoyed the many interesting stories Leo M. Litz 

wrote for The Indianapolis News under the heading 

‘REPORT FROM THE PaciFic,” you will find this book of 
the same title equally fascinating and delightful reading. 

As the war correspondent for ‘The News, Mr. Litz was 
assigned to cover the vast Pacific war area, extending from the 
shores of San Francisco to the island of Japan itself, and to 
write about Hoosiers and their roles in the war. And his 
book stands as a monument to a most difficult task exceed- 
ingly well-done. 

In the many months Mr. Litz spent in the Pacific, he 
mingled with soldiers, sailors, pilots, bombardiers, Marines, 
Seabees, Coast Guardsmen, enlisted men and officers, and he 
found them all a wonderful lot and imbued with a spirit that 
could only result in victory for the Allied cause. 

He didn’t see them from a distance, either. He sweated in 
the chow lines with the Seabees and heard them tell of the 
numerous miracles they had performed with their trusty 


bulldozers. He stood in the beer lines and swapped yarns 
with the enlisted men. And he got firsthand stories from the 
crews of the B-29’s following their devastating raids over 
Tokyo. And by his fair and factual reporting he won the 
confidence of all—from the lowest deckhand to a four star 
admiral. 

“REPORT FROM THE PaciFic”’ is replete with authentic 
human interest reporting, humorous anecdotes and charac- 
ter studies and gives interesting accounts of how the war was 
fought from shortly after the attack on Pearl Harbor to the 
signing of the Japanese surrender papers on the USS 
Missouri. | 

In his own inimitable Hoosier style—just as Hoosier as 
Riley’s “frost on the punkin” or Paul Dresser’s “On the 
Banks of the Wabash,” Leo Litz digs into his crowded 
experience and writes freely and fully of the Pacific war, 
which—as everyone who was out there knows—was anything 
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but a pushover. 
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CHAPTER I 


BIG BIRDS AND BIRDMEN 


HIs is something I said I wouldn’t do—write a book... . 

But the war is over now, and looking back over the passing 

scene it doesn’t seem nearly so tough, so hopeless as once 
upon a time. Anyway, I meta lot of swell fellas out there and 
I'd like to do a little more than tell these chaps they did a swell 
job. One of them was Lt. Robert M. Woliver, 802 Division 
street, Indianapolis, who was a co-pilot with the B-29’s operating 
from North Field on Guam.... 


Over hot and dusty Iwo Jima one afternoon was a Superfort- 
ress that had taken a lot of flak over the Japanese empire. We 
watched intently as the big bomber executed a cumbersome 
circle and made a labored run over the tiny island. Somehow 
we sensed the plane was crippled too badly to attempt even a 
crash landing. Parachutes blossomed one by one. We counted 
ten altogether. Eleven men are in a,B-29 crew. We waited for 
the eleventh parachute, but it never appeared. 
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Then a Black Widow fighter plane swooped down from above 
and opened fire as the Superfortress cleared the island and 
headed out to sea. Blast after blast of withering fire tore into 
the bomber with seemingly no effect. An engine was knocked 
out on the port side, which caused the plane to circle back over 
the island. ‘The fighter pilot, Lt. Arthur Sheppard, Seattle, 
Wash., withheld fire until the island was cleared. Once again 
the bomber circled Iwo with the Black Widow in hot pursuit. 
Wounded mortally at last, the sturdy B-29 plummeted downward 
and exploded on the water. 

We kept wondering about the eleventh member of the crew 
until we received word in the evening that the airplane com- 
mander was dead at the controls—had been killed by the flak 
burst over the target. 

Lt. Woliver won the Distinguished Service Cross that day for 
the remarkable feat of coaxing the flak-crippled bomber over the 
long water route from Osaka to Iwo. There had been a direct 
hit in the cockpit which shattered the instrument panel and 
sent the plane into a power dive from 23,000 to 11,000 feet. 
Combat crewmen were ready to bail out over the target when 
Lt. Woliver, momentarily stunned by several bad flak wounds, 
succeeded in righting the bomber. 

Weeks later, after he had left the hospital and was back ou 
the job, Lt. Woliver told me they were carrying a full bomb 
load over Iwo. Striking an instant before bombs were to be 
released, the flak hit jammed bomb bay doors so tight they 
couldn’t be opened. It was an unforgettable experience. Lt. 
Woliver said he had a feeling he was living on borrowed time— 
that whatever he managed to get out of life in the future would 
be just so much more for the rosy side. 

The air corps was like that. You know, we often wondered 
if it Wasn’t the best policy not to make too many friends in the 
air forces, for you never knew what day you might walk into a 
tent and find someone boxing up personal belongings for ship- 
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ment home. When this happened you didn’t need to ask ques- 
tions and it made you feel pretty low for a while. These guys 
were tops in any man’s ball game, and sometimes it hurt a little 
deep down inside when you had to fight against the natural 
impulse to get better acquainted with them. But the air corps 
wasn’t always like that.... 


There was Bill Madigan, the Veedersburg flash who made 
good as the ComInchPro for the Liberators of the 11th Bombard- 
ment Group, 7th Air Force. You'll hear more about Bill as we 
go along for he was one of my very best Joe Blows. One-Bar Bill 
we called him. Bill wore one bar on his cap for so long we 
thought he never would achieve higher rank. 

Any injustice Bill may have suffered from the Army system of 
promotions was duly expiated when he finally attained the cov- 
eted rank of captain and the right to wear two silver bars. But 
we never thought of calling him Two-Bar Bill. It just didn’t fit, 
so One-Bar Bill it was and must remain. 

Bill was in public relations, hence the facetious title he carried 
of ComInchPro, which stood for commander-in-chief of the 
public relations office. Perhaps I might have had a hard time 
trying to write a nice story about Bill if something hadn’t hap- 
pened which I knew was bound to happen sooner or later. 
Never did I dream, however, that the victim of such an ignomin- 
ious casualty in the Pacific would be my good friend, One-Bar 
Bill, erstwhile newspaper associate in Indianapolis before OCS 
transformed him into an officer and a gentleman. 

Yes, I had to report a coconut casualty. Others may arise to 
dispute the claim, yet my dispatch to The Indianapolis News 
officially credited Capt. William L. Madigan, USAAF, with 
being the first to take the tropical fruit count. Regardless of the 
hazard that was quite apparent, and utterly disdainful of reiter- 
ated warnings, Bill continued to make his morning toilet from a 
steel helmet on a stand attached to a coconut palm tree just out- 
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side his tent. Well, the inevitable happened while he was shav- 
ing. Luckily it wasn’t a direct hit—just a shoulder blow that was 
hard enough to bowl him over. 

Bill re-lived some of his unpleasant war experiences as he went 
down. He recalled the twilight appearance of a Jap Betty over 
Saipan, flying only fifty feet overhead, and how he dived head- 
long into a ditch that had been used for general camp drainage 
when he saw the doors of the bomb bay swing open. He thought 
of the ack-ack of the D-day mission over Iwo Jima, and the time 
on Peleliu when he was mortar-shelled by Japs from Bloody 
Nose Ridge. Bill kissed a lot of coral in his tour of the Pacific. 

“After all I’ve been through and this had to happen to me!” 
he moaned. “And, just think, I’ll never be able to get the Purple 
Heart for it!” 

Really, I didn’t have much sympathy for Bill. The night be- 
fore he had bunked me in a tent without providing a net to keep 
the mosquitoes away. Guam nights usually were far more com- 
fortable if you slept on the blanket and not under it, so you can 
visualize my smothering experience in trying to use the blanket 
as a shield against the Kamikaze tactics of the invading enemy. 
The next morning, after I had made formal complaint, Bill 
took me back to the tent and pointed out a neat bundle directly 
over my cot and well out of reach. Sure, it was a mosquito net. 
Bill said I didn’t know a mosquito net from a five-gaited saddle 
mare, which could have been malicious as I’m not an authority 
on riding stock. 

Liberators, or B-24’s, usually bombed at 17,000 feet or higher, 
but when Lt. Madigan flew the D-day mission over Iwo they 
went in at 5,000 feet, which was extremely low for that type of 
plane. This mission was flown an hour before our first assault 
waves hit the beaches; the purpose was to knock out enemy 
shore installations. Lt. Madigan’s plane was not hit, but there 
were several close bursts of flak over the target. 

Standing beside an open window when the first shell exploded 
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near the plane, Bill automatically hit the deck. Of course the 
thin steel covering afforded little protection, but Bill said he had 
been hitting the coral so often on terra firma that it seemed quite 
the proper gesture even in the air. 

Bill had a lot of affection for the Liberators. He was with the 
B-29’s later, but it wasn’t the same labor of love. ‘Time and again 
Bill impressed me with the fact the combat path of the Liber- 
ators had crisscrossed half the globe, emphasized the long mis- 
sions flown by the 7th Air Force long before the B-29’s came into 
the combat area. Prior to the invasion of Saipan the Liberators 
flew the longest shuttle bombing strikes of the Pacific war. 

Operating from Kwajalein, they flew missions over Saipan and 
then swung south across the Carolines to land at American bases 
in the Admiralities. After refuelling and taking on new bomb 
loads, the Liberators flew back to home base at Kwajalein. En 
route they bombed the bypassed island of Ponape in the Mar- 
shalls. ‘This mission involved more than 4,000 miles of hazard- 
ous over-water flying. 


There was no particular reason why I should start this effort, 
heretofore identified as a book, with the air forces. Now that I 
have, we might as well move along and get acquainted with 
other Hoosiers who were with the B-24’s at Guam... . 

Ground crewmen, those who toiled and sweated to keep the 
big bombers in good mechanical condition for the long over- 
water missions, always impressed me as the unsung heroes of 
the Army air forces. Heavy responsibility rested on their shoul- 
_ ders, and they were keenly aware of it, too. Their duties were 
less hazardous than combat flying, but they had little excitement 
or adventure, no glory or glamour to relieve the monotony of the 
daily grind. 

Bomber mechanics were on call twenty-four hours a day at 
Harmon Field. ‘They might work two hours or eighteen hours 
at a stretch, depending on what had to be done to get the plane 
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in condition for the next mission. Maybe they had to repair flak 
holes or pull an engine in addition to the usual servicing and 
inspection of all working parts. They got most of their sleep 
while their planes were away on missions. 

Don’t think they didn’t help sweat out the missions, too. ‘They 
had to be on the strip for the takeoff, and back again for the 
landing, and it wasn’t easy when your plane cracked up on the 
takeoff or you looked up and your big bird was missing when 
the squadron came back. ; 

“About the only satisfaction a ground man gets is watching 
his plane fly,” said Sgt. James D. Evers, 25, of 416 East Wallace 
street, Ft. Wayne. “We always get a thrill out of seeing the 
bombers take off and land. It means a lot to us to know our 
planes are performing properly. Our only flying is an occasional 
trip over the island.” 

Set. Evers was a crew chief and had been in the Pacific for two 
years. As we go along you'll notice that many ground men had 
been out for a long time. Combat crewmen came out, flew their 
quota of missions and went back again, but the ground man, 
like Ol’ Man River, just kept rolling and rolling along from one 
coral island to another. They didn’t like this system, felt that 
the rotation could have been improved, so I got lots of beefs on | 
the subject. Each Liberator had a ground crew of four men, one 
of whom was designated as the crew chief. All were qualified 
airplane mechanics and most of them had been to school for six 
months in the States before coming overseas. Sgt. Evers for- — 
merly was a machinist in Ft. Wayne where he made his home 
with a sister, Mrs. Charles Gingrich. 

Veterans in the ground personnel of this air group included 
Cpl. Joseph W. Gregory, 24, of Zionsville. Overseas for twenty- 
five months, he had made the steady march with the outfit from 
tiny Funafuti in the Ellice Islands, to Tarawa in the Gilberts, 
Kwajalein and Eniwetok in the Marshalls, and thence into the 
Marianas. He thought the Jap bombings in Funafuti had been 
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the roughest. Perhaps this was because a heavy bomb exploded 
one time about fifty feet from his foxhole. 

Cpl. Gregory was in charge of enlisted personnel records at 
the time, took care of the payroll and other business, including 
the sale of war bonds. I remember the conversation we had on 
the latter, but the war is over and we'll let bygones be bygones. 
Gregory didn’t see anyone from home until he got to Guam 
where he met two old friends, Jake Stevens and James McMahan, 
both in the Seabees. 

He said he was driving along one day when the truck ahead 
stopped and the driver came back to inquire directions to some 
outfit. It was Stevens. Despite lusty protests over the traffic tie- 
up, they held a Zionsville reunion right in the middle of the 
road. Gregory worked at the Allison division of General Motors 
in Indianapolis before the war. His wife, Betty, was living with 
her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Ivan Harmon, near Royalton. 

At the airstrip directing repair work on a plane, I met Set. 
Edward Tobias, 24, of 1515 John street, Whiting. He was chief 
of the ground crew of a bomber named Glenna Bee II that had 
been on 67 missions, had four Zeros to her credit and was about 
ready to be retired after 1,100 hours in the air. Sgt. Tobias 
explained that planes were classified as ‘“‘war weary” after about 
1,000 flying hours and retired from service. ‘This usually meant 
that the bombers would see service for four or five months, but 
Glenna Bee II had been going strong for thirteen months, he 
said. Sgt. ‘Tobias was another air force veteran. His original 
service in the forward area was below the equator on Canton 
Island in the Phoenix group. 

M/Set. Wilbur S. Smith, 29, who lived on Fifty-sixth street 
near Oaklandon, was armament inspector for the air group. He 
inspected turrets, bombing equipment and all guns on the 
B-24’s, spending a week at a time with the different squadrons. 
In civil life he was a junior storekeeper at Ft. Benjamin Harri- 
son where his father, Roscoe S. Smith, had been foreman of the 
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carpenter shop for many years. His wife, Marie, office manager 
for the Remington Rand Typewriter Co., in Indianapolis, was 
staying with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. John H. Brill, who lived 
nearby on the same street. 
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HERE Was an exultant note in the crisp message that crackled 
rl panies the control tower at Harmon Field. 

“Roger ..! I’m okay ..! Hear that, Roger . . ? I’m okay!” 

‘The man addressed as “Roger,” the control tower operator, 
parted his lips in a slow smile but didn’t let his vision wander 
from the big bomber that had just rolled to a quick stop on the 
airstrip. Fle made no move to acknowledge the message in the 
usual radio parlance of “Roger.” His job was done; the flak- 
crippled plane was down without mishap. 

We had known hours before the Liberator was in trouble. 
Returning from a mission over heavily-defended Marcus, the 
plane had messaged a laconic report of a damaging flak hit in 
the right landing gear. The big tire had been exploded, but they 
were hopeful of no other damage to the landing apparatus. In- 
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asmuch as a night crash landing was in prospect, instructions 
had been relayed for the plane to remain aloft and permit the 
others to land first. “This was the usual procedure if no wounded 
were aboard and the plane was in condition to remain in the air. 

Under a beautiful tropical moonlight that seemed to relegate 
the war to some distant age of the medieval past, we watched the 
homing Liberators of the 11th Bomb Group approach the air- 
field. ‘Terse instructions from the control tower accompanied 
the radio assignment of landing positions. ‘Then came the order 
to “peel off;’’ the planes circled to the left, one by one, separating 
the distance between them to permit a landing ever thirty sec- 
onds. Search lights blazed as the planes came down and settled 
gently on the airstrip. 

Not until the last ship was down did the control tower op- 
erator give attention to the crippled bomber that was flying 
8,000 feet overhead. He let a waiting Superfortress take to the 
air, Cleared the field and sky of all other aircraft and then asked 
the bomber pilot for a full report on the flak damage. He made 
sure crash trucks and ambulances were standing by before he 
told the pilot to come down and get in position for the landing. 
The radio conversation was calm and matter-of-fact, as if such 
emergency landings were nightly routine. 

While the plane was coming down the tower operator joined 
me on the outside catwalk. He lit a cigarette, pointed out the 
red light that marked the bomber and explained the emergency 
precautions. He didn’t know the pilot—perhaps he would never 
meet him—yet in that moment I’m sure a close comradeship was 
born. Responsibility for a safe landing rested on their respective 
shoulders. 

There was complete silence in the tower as lights of the crip- 
pled Liberator pointed downward and picked out the runway. 
After a sharp descent the plane hovered momentarily over the 
strip and slowed quickly as the wheels touched solid earth. Dis- 
aster threatened as the tail skidded from side to side, but the 
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bomber was straightened and brought to a grinding and sudden 
stop just opposite the control tower. A moment later came the 
reassuring message, “Roger, I’m okay!”’ 

We raced down the steps of the high tower, piled into a jeep 
and drove to the airstrip where we pushed through the throng 
of emergency crewmen that swarmed around the plane. The 
pilot, gnd Lt. Harold Bruffey, Kent, Wash., was just emerging 
from the bomb bay. 

‘An admirable landing just now,’ I said by way of compli- 
ment. 

“Just like any other landing,” he protested modestly. “Noth- 
ing to it. All in the day’s work.” 

But his squadron commander, Major Nathan G. MeHaffey, 
of Texas, who had come down ten minutes before from his 65th 
mission, didn’t agree that flat-tire landings were routine. Safe 
landings under such circumstances were the exception and not 
the rule, he said, adding his experience had shown that more 
cracked up than got down safely. Major MeHaffey had buddied 
the cripple all the way back from the target. 

Loaded down with flying equipment, a tousle-headed Hoosier 
crept from under the bomb bay entrance, Sgt. Ira J. Campbell, 
21, of South Bend, the plane’s radio operator. He looked at the 
big tire that hung at the side of the landing gear in shreds and 
then showed me the flak hole in the right wing. ‘The enemy 
fire had struck through the bay where the landing gear was 
retracted. 

“We were hit five seconds before we dropped our bombs,” Set. 
Campbell said. “There was quite a roar when the tire exploded, 
and it shook the plane. I wasn’t worried about the landing. We 
got things out of the way inside the plane so we wouldn't get 
bumped if we did tip over, but I knew we would make it all 
right.” 

Sgt. Campbell said it was the sixth mission for the crew, most 
of whom had been in service for more than two years and over- 
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_ seas for four months. He was a graduate of Central High School 
in South Bend. His parents, Mr. and Mrs. James I. Campbell, 
lived at 1014 North Allen street. We didn’t have much time to 
talk as the word got around that a midnight steak dinner was 
waiting. It had been a long mission and the men were tired 
and hungry. 

All planes in the raid got back safely, although one returned 
with seven flak holes. A gunner in the latter plane had a lot of 
praise for his flak suit. He was bowled over by a piece of flak, 
but the protective clothing prevented serious injury. 


Among combat cameramen who rode the skies in B-24’s to 
make pictorial records of bombing operations was a former 
DePauw University student, Cpl. Thomas James Stanton, 23, of 
Gary. He obtained many excellent shots of bombs bursting on 
enemy targets, which were distributed to the news reels and 
most likely appeared on motion picture screens right in his 
home city. | 

Combat cameramen seldom had an opportunity to view their 
own pictures. As soon as a mission was completed the film was 
rushed to New York for processing and then to Washington for 
technical and tactical study. Eventually some of it might filter 
back to the advanced base, but as a rule the cameramen never 
got to see the complete film and didn’t know what he had caught 
in the camera lenses in this fast-moving operation. 

Wearing the long-billed cap of the air corps with all the 
artistry a Barrymore might employ in donning a crumpled 
fedora, Cpl. Stanton leaned from the open window of the big 
bomber to make his pictures. He said the cameraman had to 
keep his eyes open and work fast as the bomber might be over 
the target for only thirty seconds. Although he didn’t get to see 
many of his pictures, he thinks the best probably were taken 
during a low level raid over Iwo Jima the day before the island 
was invaded. Widely used in news reels, these shots were close- 
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ups of bombs bursting on enemy shipping, pill boxes and gun 
emplacements. 

Movies of combat operations were valuable for tactical and 
technical study, for historical, documentary and news reel pur- 
poses, but Cpl. Stanton thought ground movies were even more 
important to the war effort. An example was provided in the 
development of a tool by a mechanic which greatly reduced the 
time for changing tires on a B-24. Movies were utilized to illus- 
trate the development and carry the story to other B-24 crews. 
Another instance was construction of shutters to protect fighter 
plane camera lenses from dust. Both movies and still pictures 
were found most useful in studying captured enemy equipment. 

Stanton’s boss, ist Lt. Gerald D. Brodersen, 26, Bowling 
Green, O., in charge of the 7th AAF combat camera unit at- 
tached to the 11th Bomb Group, also regarded ground work as 
more important than combat photography. 

“Bombing missions, like the circus, usually follow the same 
routine,” he said. “But there is always the chance of getting the 
picture of the year or something extremely unusual, so we have 
to go along. Ground work affords the opportunity to overcome 
specific problems and develop new ideas. I regard ground pho- 
tography as far more important than combat photography.” 

Combat movies were found particularly helpful as a morale 
builder in the air forces. Weary from continued missions, com- 
bat crewmen got a different outlook when they saw their own 
planes and others in action over enemy territory. Weekly digests 
of air activity were prepared and sent to forward bases. Briefing 
rooms were always well filled when these confidential pictures 
were shown. 

Overseas for more than fifteen months, Cpl. Stanton had flown 
twenty-six combat missions at that time. Forty missions consti- 
tute a tour of duty before return to the states for reassignment. 
His first mission was over Chichi Jima in the Bonins, 725 miles 
from Tokyo. This was a comparatively easy mission, he said, as 
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the Japs were caught unprepared when they struck to neutralize 
an airstrip. He had also flown missions to Haha Jima, Iwo Jima, 
Truk, Marcus, Yap and other islands. 

A graduate of Horace Mann High School in Gary, Cpl. Stan- 
ton attended DePauw University for one year, leaving for service 
in December, 1942. Interested in photography, he requested 
this assignment and was sent to an air corps school. His parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. ‘Thomas Joseph Stanton, lived at 544 Harrison 
street in Gary. 


Flying comrades of 1st Lt. Ellis L. Walker, 27, of Columbus, 
were about ready to believe he carried some kind of a crystal 
ball as a navigation aid, for he had the reputation of getting his 
bomber over the target at the exact time he had given crewmen 
in advance. 

“He must have a crystal ball,’”’ said the bombardier, Lt. Jack 
Moore, Minneapolis. ‘Our last mission to Marcus was through 
cloudy weather, which doesn’t help navigation. Walker said we 
would be there at 1530 (3:30 p.m.). Well, we didn’t have any 
idea he would be hitting it on the nose, but we put on our flak 
suits and got ready. Right on the minute we were over the 
target. He has to have a crystal ball to be that accurate.” 

Lt. Walker and other members of his combat crew had plenty 
of excitement in another raid over Marcus. Their Liberator 
came back with twenty flak holes. Lt. Moore, the only casualty, 
was awarded the Purple Heart. He was slightly injured when 
struck in the face by a piece of plexiglass when his window was 
shattered. This was the second time in twenty-four missions his 
window had been shot out. Flak hit their plane on three other 
missions, all over Iwo Jima, but it was nothing serious, they said. 

Although it wasn’t a hobby, and he didn’t relish the thought 
of having it included in his postwar career, Lt. Walker got a 
lot of experience in laundry work. He was cheating the laundry- 
man the day I called and the photographer had to wait for him 
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to hang out his wet clothes before he would pause long enough 
for a picture. This squadron had rigged up a handy device to 
take the drudgery out of such labor. It was a windmill with a 
plunger that worked up and down ina big oil drum. If the wind 
wasn’t strong enough they could operate the plunger by manual 
power. The GI laundry limit was two shirts and two pairs of 
pants a week, which wasn’t nearly enough, so the men had to do 
a lot of washing themselves to keep wardrobes shipshape. 

Lt. Walker, whose home was at 2410 Sycamore street, Colum- 
bus, was a graduate of Columbus High School and Indiana 
University. His wife, Mary Beth, was living temporarily with 
her parents, Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Cummins, Route 5, Columbus. 
Mr. Cummins, president of the Cummins Engine Co., was a 
pioneer in the development of Diesel engines. Prior to entering 
military service in January, 1943, Lt. Walker was an expediter 
for the company. 

Another Columbus man in the same squadron was Set. Nelson 
M. Reynolds, 29, a combat radio operator. He had been on 
thirty-five missions and needed only five more to complete his 
current tour of duty, after which he would be returned to the 
States for reassignment. Going overseas in May, 1942, he was 
stationed at Hickam Field on Oahu, where he flew with the 
C-46 transport planes until joining the 11th Bomb Group. 

Radio had been a hobby with Sgt. Reynolds for a long time. 
Before the war he constructed short wave sets, so he jumped at 
the opportunity to engage in this line of work in military service. 
He told me of a night mission over Iwo Jima when an engine 
failed as they were returning from the target. The plane 
dropped from around 12,000 to 2,000 feet. The boys threw flak 
suits and all other loose objects overboard to lessen weight. 

Just about that time the job of the radio operator became 
highly essential to the continued safety of the crew. They were 
expecting to “ditch” most any time, so Sgt. Reynolds was kept 
busy flashing the bomber’s position in order that rescue units 


Cpl. Stanton 
made combat 
movies of bomb- 
ing operations 
from the open 
window of a Lib- 
erator. 


Maj.Miller tested 
the new forma- 
tion stick, shown 
in his left hand. 


One-Bar Bill, wearing the shorts, gave me an on-the-scene description 
of the coconut incident. 
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might know where to search if they were forced down. They 
managed to get back to the home base, however, and landed 
without difficulty. 

Sgt. Reynolds explained that bombers were under radio 
silence on the way to targets, but could open up after the bomb 
load was dropped and talk with home base or other planes in 
the attacking group. A graduate of Columbus High School, 
Sgt. Reynolds was employed at a sheet metal plant before he 
enlisted in February, 1942. His mother, Mrs. Lula Harrington, 
lives at 646 Wilson street in Columbus. 


Most any ball turret'gunner who served on a Liberator should 
be able to qualify for a circus contortionist act. During combat 
they had to sit with their legs drawn up in a cramped space and 
heads practically between their knees. Certainly, the ball turret 
was no place for timid souls bothered with claustrophobia, the 
fancy term for a dread of being in tight places. 

I had a pretty good demonstration of the compressed position 
in the ball turret from two Hoosier gunners, S/Sgt. Henry R. 
Hofmann, 31, Huntington, and S/Set. Charles R. Pressel, 24, 
Hagerstown. Both agreed it'was no job for a fat man, but said 
they didn’t mind the cramped quarters. ‘They would get in the 
turret about a half-hour before the plane was over target and 
remain there for a half-hour after leaving the target. If enemy 
fighters were following the time might be extended, but usually 
it was around an hour for each mission, they said. 

Both of these Hoosiers‘had flown the dangerous mine-laying 
missions into Futmaico Harbor, Chichi Jima, that won high 
praise for the 11th Bomb Group. On one mission Sgt. Pressel 
and his crew had a terrifying experience. They were flying into 
the narrow harbor entrance at low level and in close formation 
when their wing tip crashed into the bombardier’s window of 
another plane. Apparently the impact released a sea mine from 
the bomber above, which crashed into the waist of their plane 
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and stayed there. The only thing that kept their plane from 
being cut in twain was the fact the mine parachute caught on 
the tail of their ship and broke the fall. 

With the high explosive right in their laps, the boys grabbed 
.50 caliber gun barrels and worked furiously to pry the mine 
overboard. Sgt. Pressel said he would never know why the mine 
didn’t explode as they pushed and pried all over it. Meanwhile 
the plane was out of control, had dropped from 500 to 150 feet. 
Control was regained when they finally succeeded in prying the 
mine out. The bomber started home with the tail weaving 
back and forth. They didn’t know when the tail might part com- 
pany and send them plummeting into the sea. Somehow they 
got back and landed safely. Sgt. Pressel said it was the best land- 
ing his pilot ever made. 

All crew members were recommended for the D.F.C. and 
given ten days leave in the Hawaiian Islands. Set. Pressel 
missed his ship on the return and had to remain there for thirty- 
two days before he could get transportation to the bomber base. 
He missed four missions and planned to fly extra missions so he 
would be able to return with other crew members when they 
completed their tour of duty of forty missions. They had twenty- 
seven missions at the time. 

Sgt. Hofmann had flown four mine-laying missions to Chichi 
and was on several “snooper” raids over Iwo Jima prior to the 
invasion of the island. The latter were single-plane raids flown 
regularly every forty-five minutes, day and night, for the purpose 
of harassing the Japs and keeping them awake. This crew had 
a little trouble on their first combat trip. It was an escort mis- 
sion to the Bonins and they had to turn back two hours from the 
target when an engine overheated. 

Although he had fired on enemy fighter planes several times, 
Sgt. Hofmann had brought none down. Liberators were not 
interested, however, in seeing how many fighters they could 
knock down as their type of work was far more important. The 
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only function of the gunner was to protect his plane when under 
attack and to drive the attacking fighters away. Sgt. Hofmann 
was married to the former Betty Bodey, of Huntington, when 
home on leave in March, 1944. 

Sgt. Pressel acquired the nickname of “Boots” overseas. His 
tentmates told me it was conferred in recognition of an exquisite 
taste in footwear. He vigorously protested the compliment, said 
the boots in question were not fancy at all, and added he would 
prefer to be known as “Bud,” as he was in Hagerstown. A grad- 
uate of Hagerstown High School, he worked at the Perfect Circle 
Piston Ring Company before entering service in July, 1942. 


For some unknown reason the air forces always thought they 
had the best chow. This was particularly true in the 11th Group. 
Accustomed to the Navy chow served at the Cincpac officer’s 
mess, I didn’t think their chow was anything to write home 
about. ‘Truthfully, I thought it was lousy in comparison with the 
Navy chow, which wasn’t winning any blue ribbons for excel- 
lency just then. But having the status of an officer, and a gentle- 
man, and being a guest of the 11th Group at the time, I crossed 
my fingers and solemnly nodded approval every time they got 
to bragging about their chow. 

They thought it would be nice to see how the boys lived across 
the tracks—the correspondents. So I extended one of those care- — 
less ‘come-up-and-see-me-sometime’ invites, hoping they wouldn’t 
come too soon as I was a little behind on my journalism. Well, 
they didn’t waste any time. Three or four days after I got back, 
One-Bar Bill jeeped over to Cincpac Hill. With him was Maj. 
Clement K. Miller, of Vincennes, one of the squadron c.0o.’s, and 
the group intelligence officer, Capt. Frederick Williams, better 
known as “Willie,” of Concord, N. H. 

In the Pacific for a long time, as we rated time then, they had 
reached the point where they naturally assumed that tents, mos- 
quito nets and quartermaster latrines were standard equipment 
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for all units of the armed forces. So they were awed when they 
saw the beautiful Quonsets, with clean concrete floors, sported 
by the Navy on Guam’s choicest building site at Cincpac. . . 
And Cincpac, by the way, stood for commander-in-chief of the 
Pacific. This was the advanced headquarters. ‘There was an- 
other, Cincpac rear, on Makalapa Hill at Pearl Harbor. 

My visiting firemen deported themselves in the approved 
manner for officers and gentlemen at the mess hall—even com- 
plimented the Navy chow—but I can’t say so much for their 
conduct when I took them over to B.O.Q. 5, the Quonset where 
the correspondents lived. 

First they had to investigate what was behind the door labelled 
“Head.” Such a fancy latrine left them spellbound for a mo- 
ment. They oh’d and ah’d over the showers, the mirrors and the 
cheap wartime metal wash basins, then rushed over to the flush 
toilets where they pushed gadgets to see the water run, delib- 
erately ignoring the sign which warned of a water shortage. 
They had been out for a long time and I could understand how 
they might regard such conveniences as a novelty, so I let them 
have their fun. 

When they got to my room they took turns trying out the nice 
double mattress, which was standard “sack,” or bed equipment 
at Cincpac. Then they started a long conversation about what 
an easy way to fight a war. This criticism impressed me as some- 
what unjust in view of the fact they had their respective sacks 
equipped with those delightful air mattresses supplied only to 
air force personnel. 

But the crowning insult to the Navy came a few days later 
when One-Bar Bill, under the impression I was preparing an 
unsavory piece about him for home consumption, sent a dispatch 
about me to News of the News, a periodical distributed during 
the war to the more than 100 employes of The Indianapolis 
News serving in the armed forces. Bill gave me due credit for 
washing out of a GI helmet and eating spam without complaint 
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during the three days I spent with his outfit, but charged I had 
deliberately avoided their latrines. 

For this I can’t be blamed. ‘They were sanitary enough, I 
suppose, but the odor of the disinfectant was not that of a deli- 
cate perfume. Here it what Bill wrote: “He suffered acutely 
from an attack of lethargic colon, superinduced, I honestly be- 
lieve, by a feigned resentment against the quartermaster corps’ 
portable latrine and an inordinate fondness for that great Ameri- 
can institution—the flush toilet—supplied only in this area by 
the United States Navy.” 

These differences, of course, did not impair our friendship. I 
had many friends in the 11th Group and I usually managed to 
look up some of them when I returned to Guam from trips else- 
where in the forward area. You made friends quickly out there, 
and sometimes you wished you didn’t, because on getting back 
again you always had to inquire in some roundabout manner 
whether they were still among the living. Asa rule, however, we 
found that bad news travelled fast. 


Maj. Miller, who was twenty-four, was one of the youngest 
squadron commanders. Before he entered service in 1941 he 
held a private pilot’s license and had had 80 hours in the air. 
At that time he had 1,800 flying hours on the books, had been on 
twenty-seven combat missions and had the Air Medal with seven 
clusters. His missions were over Iwo, Chichi Jima and Marcus. 
In December, 1944, prior to the invasion of Iwo, he flew a Navy 
officer over the island to spot enemy artillery. They flew at 
low levels, from 500 to 1,500 feet, which was a daring operation 
for a Liberator. 

My story on Maj. Miller concerned a new control device 
known as a formation stick, which had just been brought into the 
area for trials on the big bombers. Operational fatigue was the 
bogey man that rode with bomber pilots on long range missions 
in the Pacific, so they were experimenting to find something 
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that would eliminate the hard manual labor involved. Pilots got 
very tired, especially in formation flying, when they had to hold 
the control column with their hands and manipulate rudder 
controls with their feet. 

This new control stick was a little pistol-gripped device that 
could turn the plane in any forward direction with a slight 
touch. ‘The pilot could forget about the control column and 
rudder controls, as electronics, through impulses to the electric 
motor unit, took care of all the manual labor. Maj. Miller was 
well pleased with the trial flight and said it was definitely an 
outstanding improvement. 

A graduate of Vincennes University, Maj. Miller said he had 
plans to take a course in aeronautical engineering after the war 
and hoped to engage in some phase of aviation. His parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis F. Miller, lived at 312 South Eighth street 
in Vincennes. His brother, T/Sgt. Louis J. Miller, 25, was with 
the Army Airways Communications System and was in the west- 
ern Carolines at the time. 

Formerly in the same squadron commanded by Maj. Miller 
was another Hoosier who earned quite a reputation in flying 
B-24’s, 1st Lt. LeRoy Bakehorn, 26, of Wabash. He had com- 
pleted his tour of duty of forty missions and was on his way 
back to the States for reassignment, so I didn’t get to see him. 
Co-pilot on a Liberator, he was recommended for the D.F.C. for 
a mission over Chichi Jima and was promoted for distinguished 
service in combat. 

Lt. Bakehorn and members of his crew had an unforgettable 
experience on a mission over Iwo Jima. Their bomber was hit 
over the target and flak pierced a bomb bay gas line. Before 
they knew what was happening the entire crew was overcome 
by fumes. The plane had dropped from 15,000 to 1,500 feet 
when the pilot, 1st Lt. Keeton Rhoades, of Childers, Texas, re- 
vived sufficiently to get a window open. He righted the bomber 
and they got back safely. Squadron ground men told me this 
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crew downed two enemy fighters but did not get official credit 
because of the circumstances. 

It was something of a coincidence that I happened to visit Lt. 
Bakehorn’s old squadron. In an article several weeks before I 
had told of seeing his name on the register of an air corps rest 
camp as Coconut Isle, Hawaii. His rank or branch of service was 
not given, but I had presumed he was in the air corps. I learned 
from the squadron that this rest period followed the unpleasant 
experience over Iwo Jima. 


Willie, the group intelligence officer—the same Capt. Wil- 
liams who playfully pushed latrine gadgets in B.O.Q. 5—was a 
grand person. He was a little older than Bill Madigan, who was 
thirty-three, and they both shared the same affection for the 
big birds. Willie had many friends in the outfit and I know a 
lot of those youngsters often came to him for advice and encour- 
agement when the going got tough. 

There wasn’t anyone who could tell stories of the B-24’s as 
picturesquely as Willie. He would dramatize the night takeoffs 
when the big bombers roared across the strip with fire streaming 
from exhaust pipes. 1 remember him saying such a sight gave 
one a sensation of tremendous power. He told of the hurry 
and bustle, the feverish activity that prevailed when crippled 
bombers returning from a mission were landing with wounded 
aboard. 

Willie gave me a vivid and unforgettable description of the 
night scene when the flak had been bad. . . . Ambulances and 
crash trucks converging on the field from all directions, ground 
men readying fire fighting equipment, men dressed in asbestos 
suits and carrying rescue breathers—all standing by for emer- 
gency duties in event of a crash. landing. ... And the burning 
flares, tossed from approaching planes, that bathed the strip and 
ground preparations in an eerie glow. 

Planes with wounded aboard, out of fuel or unable to remain 
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aloft for other reasons, always got the right-of-way and landed 
first, he explained. But every effort was made to keep the badly 
crippled planes in the air until all others had landed. This was 
because of the danger that the cripples might crash, damage or 
obstruct the airstrip and thereby jeopardize safe landings for 
planes not in trouble. 

One of Willie’s most impressive stories, one he liked to tell, 
was about the nineteen-year-old radar operator who insisted on 
doing his part to help win the war and a little more besides. 

“This boy had done one tour of duty in the Pacific of thirty 
missions, had been returned to the States and immediately put 
in a request to be sent back again,’ Willie said. ‘He got his wish 
and was on his eighth mission—over Iwo—when the plane was 
shot up badly. They had to ditch at sea and he was the only sur- 
vivor. I saw him in the hospital. He was injured pretty bad and 
it was obvious his days of combat flying were over. 

‘““T feel fine,’ he told me. ‘I'll’ be out of here in no time. You 
know this is the third crackup for me. Twice before I had bad 
luck and I always knew it would happen a third time. But I’ve 
got this third bogey out of the way now and I'll be all right. 
What I want to know is this: how long will it be before I can 
get a new crew?’ 

“Can you imagine that? Here he was with one leg trussed up 
higher than his head, bandaged all over, looking cheerful and 
worrying about getting a new crew. The next time I saw him 
was when he hobbled into my office on a crutch one night wear- 
ing a hospital robe. He said he had to hurry back before the 
hospital got wise to his absence. He wanted to know how to go 
about getting permission to see Gen. Hale—Maj. Gen. Willis. 
Hale, then the commanding general of all land-based aircraft in 
the central Pacific. He said he wanted to get a transfer to the 
newer B-29 bombers. 

“Well, he got to see Gen. Hale and the general said no. But 
he must have put over his point. He wasn’t sent back to the 
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States and was with the same group when it was ordered back to 
Oahu for rest and rehabilitation. I don’t know if he ever got 
back to combat flying.” 


Another of my favorites in the 11th Group was the chaplain, 
Capt. Louis J. Lynch, who left his pastorate at St. Malachy’s 
church in Madrid, Iowa, to follow the Pacific flights of the big 
birds. Blessed with a paternalistic demeanor that is an asset to 
any clergyman, kind and understanding, Father Lynch was liked 
by everybody. He was equally at home performing the rites of 
the church or having a beer with the boys after they had gotten 
back from a long mission. I don’t remember now, but I assume 
Father Lynch conducted Protestant and Jewish services as well 
as Catholic. Chaplains often did three-way duty. 

After breakfast one miserably hot morning, Father Lynch 
took me over to the briefing room, which also served as the 
chapel, to show me a painting of the Madonna and Christ 
Child. It had been done by ist Lt. Robert Harrigan, of Cincin- 
nati, O., B-24 navigator, with 1st Lt. William Brehn, New York 
City, bombardier in the same crew, playing the role of the 
model. Harrigan had been an artist in civil life, but I doubt 
very much if Brehn had previous experience as a model. 

This effort was started in September, 1944, when the outfit 
was on Saipan, after Father Lynch had said he would like to 
have some kind of an appropriate decoration for his tent chapel, 
particularly for the coming Christmas season. ‘They worked 
for weeks in every spare moment between combat missions. 
Brehn would pose patiently for hours on end in blue pajamas 
turned backwards to get the right effect. He cradled a broom- 
stick in his arms to simulate the pose for the Christ Child. 

Father Lynch said there was heated discussion over the baby 
picture to be used as a model for the Christ Child. The flight 
surgeon had a year-old son and was insistent that a better pic- 
ture for the purpose could not be found in the entire Pacific. 
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Harrigan found a lot of faults with it, thought the photograph 
of his two weeks’ old baby was far superior. Artists are tem- 
peramental, you know, so the matter ultimately was decided in 
favor of the Harrigan son and heir. 

They finished the painting just before Christmas and Father 
Lynch used it as the centerpiece for the crib and manger, which 
was decorated with tropical green boughs. Perhaps it wasn’t the 
kind of art work that would win first prize in the fashionable 
salons, but we thought it was wonderful. Everybody was quite 
proud, but I’m sure Father Lynch was the proudest of the proud. 
Undoubtedly this painting remains as one of his prized posses- 
sions and probably has a position of honor in the parsonage 
study wherever he is now. 

Bill Madigan and I thought this was a good story, but looking 
ahead to spending Christmas of 1945 in the Pacific, we decided 
the story should wait for a more appropriate setting with the 
approach of the holidays. Christmas of 1945 is just around the 
corner as I write this. Both Bill and I will enjoy it in the far 
more pleasant setting of Hoosier snow and ice. But it didn’t 
look that way then. We were even afraid to speculate on getting 
back in time to celebrate Christmas of 1946 in Hoosierland. 


CHAPTER 


IWO WAS A BUSY PLACE 


OMETHING was always happening on Iwo Jima. We had 
excitement and we had fun, which gave a spicy flavor to 
the hard work that had to be done on this highly impor- 


tant stepping stone to Tokyo. 
“T like Iwo Jima,” said Capt. Sam R. Maxcy, the PRO for the 
“th Fighter Command. We stared at him quizzically, for it 
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seemed rank heresy anyone could make such an observation and 
be serious about it. Anyway, Sam was secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce at Ontario, Calif., before the war and we were 
looking for a fast play. 

“But I do like Iwo—I really do,” Sam protested. “You see 
something is always happening here. We had the banzai attack 
when the Japs came out of the caves to do battle with us. There 
was the big storm that washed a lot of the island into the sea. 
Then the ammo dump went up, scattered flak everywhere and 
kept us in bomb shelters for several hours. And on the airfields 
there is always something new and exciting. Never a dull mo- 
ment on Iwo.” 

Sam was speaking, of course, from the viewpoint of a news- 
paperman. He was quite right, for Iwo was never dull. If Sam 
could have had his ‘“‘druthers,’’ I’m sure he would “druther” 
have had the war end so he could go back to California and 
eulogize the advantages of Ontario. But as long as one had to 
do a tour of duty somewhere in the Pacific, Iwo had certain 
compensations. 

There couldn’t have been a more dirty or dusty island in the 
whole Pacific, but you know I got to liking Iwo, too. Perhaps I 
absorbed some of the California Chamber of Commerce philoso- 
phy, so gracefully exuded by the always congenial Capt. Maxcy, 
nevertheless I carried away many pleasant memories from my 
stay there. ‘The combat phase of the operation had been pretty 
well concluded by that time, although a surprisingly large num- 
ber of Japs were being taken from the caves every day, and con- 
struction work was being rushed to make Iwo a useful base. 

We heard several salty descriptions of Iwo. An air force 
colonel flew in one day, looked around for a few minutes and 
spun the best, which was a little too husky to be recorded herein. 
This same colonel was credited with a story about his first meet- 
ing with youngish-looking Brig. Gen. Ernest (Mickey) Moore, 
then commanding the 7th Fighter Command, that got well cir- 
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culated. I can’t vouch for the truth or fiction of it, but the 
Colonel was said to have related it somewhat as follows: 

“So I walked in and said to the young man behind the desk, 
‘Sergeant,’ I said, ‘I’m Col. So-and-so and I’ve flown all the way 
to Iwo Jima just to pay my respects to Gen. Moore. Now then, 
Sergeant, would you be so kind as to elevate the body to a per- 
pendicular position and inform Gen. Moore I am waiting to be 
received?’ ‘Then the sergeant—the guy I thought was a sergeant— 
jumps up, sticks out his hand and says, ‘I’m Gen. Moore.’ ’ 

As I say, I don’t know if this did or did not happen, but I 
wouldn’t doubt very much if something along that line actually 
did occur. Gen. Moore looked much younger than his thirty- 
seven years. I remember doing some heckling as a volley ball 
game spectator one afternoon I wouldn't have done had I known 
my remarks were being directed at the commanding general. 
Even a brash war correspondent should respect rank. But Gen. 
Moore was tops with everybody, and true or false, I’m sure he 
didn’t mind this yarn that brought a few chuckles on Iwo. 


What Iwo Jima needed in the worst way was a laundry. A 
combination of dust and sweltering temperatures during the 
day—nights were comparatively cool—demanded a daily change 
of clothing. Loose volcanic sand, coupled with Seabee opera- 
tions in the volcanic ash, created a dirt and dust condition com- 
parable only to touring an Indiana pike in an open car before 
the advent of paved roads, back in the days when motoring was 
regarded as a questionable hobby. 

I always travelled light when I left the gabe comforts of 
B.O.Q. 5 to sojourn in the less opulent forward areas. Usually I 
carried only the necessary toilet articles, raincoat and single 
change of clothing. Guam was the headquarters, the center of 
all activity, and I tried to get back there to do most of my writ- 
ing amid the comforts heretofore mentioned, which included 
laundry service. 
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Inasmuch as the armed forces were living under field condi- 
tions, it didn’t occur to me that Iwo Jima might have a laundry. 
I was hunting around for a pail and trying to beg, borrow or 
steal enough fresh water to do my own washing when Capt. 
Maxcy told me about the Army quartermaster laundry deal. So 
we jeeped across the island to meet Capt. Colonel L. Payne, a 
former butcher from LaGrange, Ga., in command of a company 
of colored service troops that certainly did a fine job on Iwo. 

Capt. Payne, the only man in the Army with a double military 
title, will always be my favorite laundryman. Our clothes would 
be washed, dried and packaged within forty-five minutes—such 
service seemed incredible on Iwo—but in the meantime would 
we care to accept a little southern hospitality in the form of fried 
chicken. Never will I ask where or how the chickens were pro- 
cured. Delicious, it surely was, and my first since leaving the 
grand old Hoosier state. We had breakfasted only an hour 
before, yet we proceeded to gorge ourselves like starved gour- 
mets. 

After partaking of such hospitality I began to sense there 
might be a story in this Q.M. laundry operation, and I was more 
certain of it when Capt. Payne took us around to see his new 
shack, the Half Moon, which boasted the one and only front 
porch on Iwo Jima. He suggested I move out of Grand Hotel, 
the big tent where the fighter command billeted correspondents 
and transients, and join him at the Half Moon. The delightful 
thought of clean clothes every morning was enough. And that’s 
how a Hoosier war correspondent became a boarder at the Half 
Moon and happened to write his dispatches from the only front 
porch on the island. 

Perhaps there never has been a laundry operation, in or out 
of military service, that encountered the obstacles to be found 
on this volcanic island. Likewise, it was probably the only 
laundry of any size that didn’t have to heat water for the opera- 
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tion. All ground water on Iwo Jima was hot—more about this 
later. And the laundry operation was particularly difficult be- 
cause the water was one-third as salty as sea water. 

Water for the laundry was obtained from a sump near the 
seashore. It was brought out of the ground at a temperature of 
150 degrees and cooled about ten degrees in the pumping 
process. The water was softened with sodium hyperchloride, 
and an alkali base soap was used as other soaps made a scum 
and would not lather. As might be expected, the laundry ma- 
chines got clogged with salt. Every day the units were torn down 
to blow out salt, and once a week all units were completely 
stripped for the same purpose. 

All of the laundry equipment was mobile, could be readied 
for movement on two hours’ notice. Housed on immense trail- 
ers, the units were complete with washing machines and equip- 
ment for quick drying. I was told that the cost of a unit was 
around $112,000. Each unit would serve anywhere from 4,000 
to 7,000 men. The current laundry ration on Iwo Jima was ten 
pieces daily, calculated to provide three clothing changes a week. 

Working in a laundry, especially on Iwo Jima, wasn’t the most 
romantic diversion in the world, yet I’ve never seen a group 
of enlisted men take more interest in their work. They seemed 
to understand what it meant to the GI’s sojourning temporarily 
on dusty Iwo to have clean shirts, pants, socks and underwear. 
Yes, they prided themselves on doing a good job, and when pack- 
ages or pieces got lost, which frequently happens in the best of 
laundries, they were terribly concerned. 

Three Indianapolis men were in the company. Pfc. Malloy 
Noel, 26, a marker and sorter, lived at 1740 South Keystone 
avenue. He was married and had two children, Sandra, 5, and 
John, 2. He worked at the Fairmount Glass Company before 
he went into service. T-5 Jiles Alvies, 24, laundry fireman, lived 
at 1315 East Fifteenth street. He was married and had four chil- 
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dren, Betty Joan, 5, Jiles, Jr., 3, Ella, 2, and Fannie, born after 
he arrived on Iwo. He was employed at the Link Belt Company 
before the war. 

Set. Robert W. Davis, 23, a laundry foreman, lived northwest 
of Indianapolis, Route 2, Box 24. He was single and had worked 
for an uncle engaged in the undertaking business. I found two 
other Hoosiers in the company, Cpl. Sherman L. Brantley, 26, 
of 3717 Penn avenue, Indiana Harbor, and Pvt. M. B. Davis, 19, 
of 2320 Garnett street, Gary. 

Quite a comradeship had developed between the colored sol- 
diers of this outfit and a nearby squadron of Mustang fighter 
pilots. ‘The company had practically adopted the squadron. 
Both outfits were well acquainted before landing on Iwo as they 
voyaged over on the same ship. Members of the company would 
go to the airstrip to see planes take off for missions, and were 
back again to sweat out landings. Needless to say, this squadron 
got the very best of laundry service and anything else the boys 
could do for them. Many of the pilots buzzed the laundry on 
returning from missions, and if they had bagged a Jap fighter 
they would do a victory roll for the boys. 

They worked hard at the Q.M. laundry and had fun, too. 
Money wasn’t worth much out there. Everybody had money 
and there was no place to spend it—nothing to buy. But if you 
had something to trade it was entirely different. Laundry service 
was their medium of exchange, although they never said so in 
so many words. ‘They washed clothes for all and sundry, never 
counted the pieces to see who was exceeding the quotas set by 
Army regulations, and made friends. 

Friendship really paid dividends in newly won areas where 
the comforts of life were scarce. Friends remembered favors and 
shared the good things of life coming their way. The Q.M. 
officers’ mess—all company officers were white—frequently had 
delicacies that were rare on Iwo Jima. And friendship, of course, 
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was the answer. Washing dirty clothes was a swell way to make 
friends on Iwo. 


Capt. Payne wasn’t a worry wart, far from it, but he did fret 
around a little for fear the Japs might drop gas bombs. He fixed 
me up with a gas mask, instructed me how to wear it and hung 
it over my cot in the Half Moon. Obsessed with the idea of a 
possible gas attack, he forgot I didn’t have a steel helmet, so I was 
without one when there might have been some need for it. We 
were having beautiful moonlight nights then and the likelihood 
of an air raid was not considered remote. 

“Do you think the Japs will come over tonight, Captain?” the 
colored boys in the messhall asked as we were having a sandwich 
before going to bed one night. 

“Sure, we'll have a raid tonight,” Capt. Payne replied very 
seriously. “Look at the moon. It is practically full. Good night 
for a raid.””’ He munched the sandwich reflectively, then added: 
“We should have had a raid last night, so we'll, not miss tonight. 
Yeah, Tojo is sure to be over—’long about 1 o’clock, I’d say.” 

I’ll take oath there wasn’t time for one word of reply when 
three or four heavy explosions shook the island. Our first 
thought was that it was bombs dropping. 

“This is it!” yelled Capt. Payne. “Douse the lanterns! Hit 
the deck!” 

This was my first time for anything remotely approaching 
combat proportions, so I had to be curious. Through the front 
entrance I saw the flash of anti-aircraft guns and decided it was 
practice firing. Several shots were fired, then the firing ceased 
abruptly and was not resumed. We never did learn what the 
occasion was. If it was night firing practice, it was not on the 
order of the day and Capt. Payne said it should have been. 

Just as Capt. Payne had predicted in the mess hall, we had the 
real McCoy around 1 a.m. Attired in field shoes and under- 
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wear, I hurried to the bomb shelter just outside the Half Moon 
and stood in the entrance trying to figure out the strange sound 
of the engines of a lone airplane flying high over the island. The 
engines didn’t seem to be synchronized and we thought it might 
bea Jap Betty. 

After seeing about his men Capt. Payne came to the bomb 
shelter. He summarily ordered me inside, and was not at all 
pleased to learn I had neither gas mask nor helmet. Oddly 
enough, there was no firing during the alarm period. Several 
night fighter planes went aloft and we could hear them buzzing 
around. I never did get a reliable report on what the fuss was 
about. 

I think Capt. Payne’s best story was about himself. He was 
awakened one night by a ripping sound—jumped to the immedi- 
ate conclusion it was a Jap cutting his way into the back end of 
the tent with a bayonet. Such things were happening on Iwo 
then, when the Japs came out of their caves on dark nights to 
maraud, Capt. Payne hit the deck, called for the guard and 
aroused the whole company. 

They stood around, fully armed, waiting for the Japs to ap- 
pear. None did, so they finally inspected the captain’s tent. 
Well, the tent was intact, but the canvass cot where he had been 
sleeping had a three-foot rent. Apparently the ripping sound 
had emanated from the split in the cot, which had resulted when 
he turned over in his sleep. 

Another story Capt. Payne liked to tell was about the first 
night he brought the colored troops ashore. ‘They slept in the 
volcanic sand on the site selected for their camp. One boy com- 
plained during the night that another chap had been kicking 
him on the head. The next morning he was horrified to see he 
had made his pillow on a pair of hob-nailed shoes, and these 
shoes were still attached to a defunct Jap. 

My copy desk probably got a few grey hairs trying to decode 
the homemade cables I concocted to save radio wordage costs, 
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but I can’t see any defense for the error they made on Capt. 
Payne’s name. I had referred to Capt. Payne as the only man in 
the army with a double military title. His given name was 
Colonel, so they made a double abbreviation. Some day I’m 
going to ask Leon Stanley, The News copy desk foreman, why 
he let it come out like this: Capt. Col. L. Payne. I'll probably 
hear endless argument on the point. 


Hot, dusty and grimy, Iwo was then in the process of being 
transformed into the base for air operations that greatly hastened 
the day of ultimate victory. Perhaps it was not generally known 
at home that Iwo Jima was our nearest approach to Tokyo. The 
distance from Iwo to Tokyo was 750 statute miles, more than 
200 miles nearer than from any airfield on Okinawa. So Iwo did 
have a significant role as we marched onward to the enemy’s 
homeland. 

This little volcanic isle, two miles wide at the widest point 
and about five miles long, was extremely vital to the Superforts 
for emergency landing purposes. I was told that in one month 
alone eighty B-29’s were listed as having been saved because 
emergency landings were possible here. 

Multiply this figure by eleven to get the number of combat 
crewmen whose lives were spared, then calculate the cost at 
$600,000 for each plane, and you get some idea of what the 
emergency landing field meant to the prosecution of the war 
and to the stalwart airmen who flew the long and hazardous 
missions from distant bases at Guam, Saipan and Tinian. 

From Iwo Jima the fast Mustang fighter planes could escort 
B-29 bombers to and from the target. You have no idea what 
this meant to crewmen on the Superfortresses, the morale and 
courage afforded by such protection.. Jap fighters would harass 
unescorted missions, but they seldom came out if the Mustangs 
were along. And from Iwo Jima air-sea rescues were compara- 
tively simple when crewmen were forced down on the water. 
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Iwo Jima had a face-lifting that gave it a new place in his- 
tory. Using earth moving machinery of all types, Seabees and 
Army engineers levelled away the rugged terrain to make mod- 
ern airfields. Japs who emerged from hiding in caves were both 
amazed and terrified by the sudden change. The pinnacle of 
Mt. Suribachi, where the most famous of all war pictures was 
taken, was shorn away to provide space for a big radar station. 
We built a wide road to the top—the road the Japs tried to build 
for a quarter of a century and couldn't. 

The struggle for Iwo decimated every tree and shrub, nearly 
every blade of vegetation, but the green grass was starting to 
grow once again. There wasn’t much, just a little here and there 
to temper the baldness as you viewed the changing landscape 
from towering Suribachi. Wrecked ships from the invasion still 
littered the beaches. Japs hid in the myriad of caves that inter- 
laced underground. Blasted tanks, gun mounts and pillboxes 
were on every side. Land mines left by the enemy presented a 
serious hazard to those who wandered off the beaten paths. 
‘There were some tragic incidents. 

Living conditions for the armed forces were rather primitive 
at the time. Quonset huts were under construction, but the men 
and officers were living on the ground under tents. Sandbags 
surrounded most tents and they kept rifles handy, for there was 
still danger of surprise attacks from Japs in the caves. Hundreds 
of enemy soldiers were killed or captured after the island was 
declared secured. Neither were the bomb shelters for decorative 
purposes. Tojo tried to bomb the island on more than one 
occasion. 


Iwo was a strange island. They told me it was sitting on the 
bed of an extinct volcano. But after making a few pertinent 
observations, I was ready to challenge the statement. All deep 
wells on the island brought forth water that was almost boiling 
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hot, while hot steam and vapor exuded from the earth at many 
places, which seemed proof enough that the underlying volcano 
was not exactly extinct. It must have been wiggling its toes, to 
say the least. 

My interest in the volcanic crust of Iwo Jima was aroused by 
the unique problem confronted by island engineers in extract- 
ing an adequate supply of water from the ground. And when I 
learned that an Indiana pump manufacturer, A. D. Cook Co., 
Inc., Lawrenceburg, had been called upon to work out a solution 
for the specific bottleneck, I decided it was time to investigate 
and make a report to the readers of my column in The Indian- 
apolis News. 

I first learned of the peculiar water situation as I was prepar- 
ing to take a shower. Capt. Maxcy, the 7th Fighter Command 
PRO, suggested it might be wise to wait until the next morning. 
He explained the water was hot, came out of the ground at high 
temperature, but would cool during the night. He couldn't 
explain the why and wherefore of the phenomenon, so I sought 
out an expert, Col. D. A. Morris, Columbus’ Junction, Ia., of 
the Army engineers. 

From Col. Morris came the surprising information the water 
actually left the ground at a temperature of 180 degrees, varying 
in some wells, but never lower than 140 degrees. He said there 
was an adequate supply of underground water which could be 
made potable by proper filtration and treatment with chemicals, 
plus the necessary cooling. But the big problem, the one causing 
all the trouble, was the pumping of the water out of the ground 
at such high temperatures. 

Deep well pumps had been received from the Lawrenceburg 
firm capable of drawing eighty-five gallons of water per minute 
from wells having an average depth of 200 feet. “The pumps 
were installed and worked fine for about thirty minutes, then 
the flow of water dwindled away. An examination showed the 
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gaskets, or lifting cups, could not withstand the high tempera- 
tures. All substitutes available on the island were tried out, but 
none worked, so the problem was referred to the manufacturers 
for research and study. 

Perhaps I should explain here the problem was referred to 
the Hoosier manufacturer via channels. This meant, of course, 
it would pass through various hands and might meet some un- 
warranted delay along the line. Well, I wasn’t at all surprised 
when I heard long afterward something like this really did hap- 
pen. Just as I was getting ready to go to Tokyo for the formal 
surrender I had a letter from the Lawrenceburg firm telling me 
this particular bogey man had been licked for a long time. 

It appeared that when the pumps were ordered nothing was 
said about using them to pump hot water. Sure, they had the 
proper gadgets for pumping hot water. All they wanted to 
know was where to send them. They had made inquiries, writ- 
ten to Washington and elsewhere, but nobody seemed to know 
anything about it... . Some of the strange doings in the forward 
areas often made us wonder if we ever could win the war, and 
when we got to Japan and saw the enemy’s inefficiency and lack 
of materials, we wondered why it took us so long. 

Anyway, the situation on Iwo was not at all desperate. Drink- 
ing water, distilled from sea water, was rationed at the rate of 
two gallons daily per person, while rotary pumps pulled enough 
water from sumps and shallow wells for showers and other pur- 
poses. ‘he permanent water system planned for the island had 
to be delayed, of course, until the pumping difficulty could be 
overcome. 

During the invasion of Iwo Jima the Marines made prac- 
tical use of the water and steam that seeps through the ground 
from the underlying volcano. ‘They dug holes in the volcanic 
soil, buried their canteens overnight and had warm water for 
shaving the next morning. At one point on the island where 
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sulphur lava springs boil to the surface, the Japs had a big 
sulphur extraction plant. ‘This seems to have been the only 
commercial venture during the long period of Jap control and 
occupancy. 

The volcanic condition of the island was a prominent factor 
in flushing Japs from their cave hideouts. These caves were hot 
all the time, and the situation gradually became worse for the 
fugitives as the Seabees cut off cave ventilating systems in the 
process of moving thousands upon thousands of yards of soil to 
provide runways for airfields. Unable to find water any longer 
and thoroughly tired of the permanent steam bath, many Japs 
emerged from caves wearing only a breech cloth. Any num- 
ber surrendered, while others found surcease in the suicide 
route. 

Construction of airfield runways across ground with a heavy 
seepage of vapor and steam brought forth the typical ingenuity 
of Army and Navy engineering officers. They solved it by build- 
ing escape lines under the runways and piping out the steam. 
The engineering employed to meet unusual conditions on the 
island, together with the speed in making the necessary improve- 
ments, was a tribute to the high efficiency of the Seabees and 
Army engineers aiding in the work. 


When the big Superfortresses and their tiny Mustang escorts 
were returning from bombing strikes over Japan, the busiest 
place on Iwo Jima was the air-sea rescue headquarters. 

Grouped around a battery of microphones, Army and Navy 
officers attached to the air-sea rescue unit were in constant radio 
contact with planes reporting emergency conditions aboard. ‘The 
radio microphones were on a high platform, ranged around and 
overlooking an immense table. There was a circular map in the 
center of the table where the progress and position was charted 
of every plane in distress. 
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During a heavy raid when the flak had been bad or fighter 
opposition intense, as many as four or five plane crews might be 
hitting the water about the same time. Positions were flashed in 
a matter of seconds to the nearest rescue unit along the route. 
Rescue planes known as Dumbos, or B-17’s carrying rescue boats, 
soon would be sweeping the area in a systematic search. It was 
not at all unusual for survivors to be picked up within four 
hours. Submarines and destroyers stationed along the route 
were directed to the rescue by the search planes. 

This rescue program was saving the lives of airmen almost 
every day. Lt. Comdr. James Parker, in charge of the Iwo unit, 
told me 150 combat air crewmen had been rescued in this imme- 
diate area in the preceding six weeks. Later I learned from 
Comdr. James A. DeJoy, in command of air-sea rescue for the 
entire Marianas, that 583 airmen were saved in the six months’ 
period from December 1 to June 1, 1945. The latter figure, 
covering most heavy bombing operations in the central Pacific 
forward area, represented 70 per cent of the crewmen known to 
have jumped or landed on the water. 

I spent an afternoon in air-sea rescue headquarters observing 
the methodic manner in which this highly organized activity 
was conducted. It was housed in a Quonset hut covered with 
earth and protected by concrete walls, so constructed that enemy 
bombings would not interfere with operations. ‘The day was 
sultry enough outside, but it was sweltering inside the cave-like 
room and all hands were soaking wet with rolling perspiration. 
I was told that air-conditioning machinery had been on order 
for several weeks and was expected any time. 

More than 500 planes were in the raid that day. Headquarters 
buzzed with activity as homing planes left the Jap coast and 
came within our radio range. Six or seven planes were having 
trouble and didn’t know whether they would be able to get back 
to their respective bases at Guam, Saipan and Tinian. Several 
did make emergency landings at Iwo, but none was forced down 
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at sea, for which everybody was thankful. One pilot coming 
back on three engines kept us worried for quite a while, but 
when he got to Iwo he decided to continue on to Guam, 850 
miles distant, without making an emergency landing. 

Lt. Wayne E. Wallace, 25, of 3236 North Pennsylvania street, 
Indianapolis, was one of the Navy pilots with the air-sea rescue 
unit. He had flown more than fifty patrol missions in Dumbos, 
but had participated in only one rescue incident. He found a 
fighter pilot who had been adrift in a one-man raft for two days, 
dropped a note telling him to “stand by” until a nearby destroyer 
could be summoned to the position. When the destroyer arrived 
three hours later, Lt. Wallace dropped smoke signals and 
zoomed over the fighter pilot several times to guide the ship to 
him. 

Like many others on air-sea rescue assignments, Lt. Wallace, 
a former north side carrier for The News, was having his second 
tour of overseas duty. He was in the Aleutians for nine months 
flying twin-engined Venturas. Based at Adak, Amchicka and 
Attu, he helped cover the fleet when Attu was taken, bombed 
Kiska and flew patrols in the hazardous Aleutian weather. He 
was back in the States for a year and spent a month at Johnston 
Island before coming to Iwo. He had a brother in the Navy, 
Dell Wallace, 23, who was in command of an LCM landing craft 
in the Philippines. 

Lt. Wallace was spending all his spare time on a woodworking 
hobby. He was carving two wooden spoons, held together by a 
wooden chain, from a photograph made of the original he saw 
at a Norwegian wedding. A graduate of Shortridge High School, 
he studied mechanical and aeronautical engineering for three 
years at Purdue University before going to service. His parents 
were Mr. and Mrs. Dan F. Wallace, who lived at the address 
in North Pennsylvania street. 


As the air tempo of the Pacific war was being stepped up 
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rapidly, with hundreds of planes bridging vast stretches of water 
every day, the splendid work of air-sea rescue squadrons became 
highly significant and got into the daily news more and more. 
At Iwo, then the focal point for most air traffic to and from 
Japan, the rescue work was a joint Army-Navy activity, with the 
Army flying the B-17’s that carried the famous Flying Dutchman 
boats. 

Lt. Nick P. Bunch, 3568 Adams street, Gary, an intelligence 
officer with the Army emergency rescue squadron, took me out 
to look over the B-17’s and the boats they parachuted to downed 
airmen. These boats were the latest word in air-sea rescue. 
When the airmen got aboard, so it was said, all their worries 
were history. Getting back to dry land once again was more or 
less a joy ride. I didn’t try it, you understand, but I was told 
that the job was comparatively simple. 

Nothing had been overlooked in the matter of modern equip- 
ment to facilitate sea rescues. The boats had twin inboard en- 
gines and sufficient fuel to travel 500 miles. ‘There was food and 
water to supply ten men for two weeks, a water distilling kit that 
operated from the motor and much other useful equipment, in- 
cluding a Gibson Girl radio with a range of 100 miles. Lt. Bunch 
said there never had been a case at Iwo where one of these boats 
came all the way to land under its own power. After communi- 
cation was established by radio, they were usually picked up 
within a short time. 

One of the very interesting features of this boat was the life 
rafts it carried fore and aft. These rafts inflated automatically 
on release from the underside of the B-17, and after the boat hit 
the water the rafts acted as a gyroscope to keep the craft on an 
even keel. Should the rescue boat be turned over by a hard 
wave, the inflated rafts would right her immediately. There- 
fore, it was wise for the occupants to lash themselves in the boat 
so they would not be lost in rough weather. Lt. Bunch told me 
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of one B-29 crew that was thrown out and had a hard time catch- 
ing up with the boat. 

Lt. Bunch had considerable contact with air-sea rescue and 
knew the dividends it was paying in the form of saving the lives 
of airmen. He said it was a big morale factor, too, as the eff- 
ciency of the opération gradually allayed the dread airmen had 
of being lost at sea. Prior to war service, Lt. Bunch was with 
the Atlantic and Pacific ‘Tea Co., in Gary. He was married and 
had two children, ‘Thomas Eugene, 2, and Barbara, born after 
he was overseas. 

Most crewmen of the B-17’s in the air-sea rescue service had 
seen duty in the European theater. One of the pilots, Lt. Ernest 
F. Witham, 27, of 394 Howard Street, Gary, flew the required 
number of missions in the European theater in B-24’s and 
B-17’s. He left England in October, 1944, was back in the States 
for five months and then requested Pacific duty. He came to 
Saipan in April, 1945, and later was assigned to the Iwo squad- 
ron. He was a postal clerk in Gary before the war. 

Another Hoosier flying air-sea rescue missions was 2nd Lt. 
Joseph P. Piers, 20, of 205 Sharon avenue, New Albany. He 
was a navigator on a B-17, was in the European theater from 
May to October, 1944, and flew thirty-five missions. After a 
rest in the States he also volunteered for Pacific duty. We hap- 
pened to meet at Iwo, but he was stationed at Saipan and was 
doing patrol work in behalf of the B-24 crews flying combat 
missions over Truk and Marcus. 

I found another Gary man in the squadron ground forces, 
Sgt. John W. Graham, 22, who was with the communications 
division. His parents, Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Graham, lived at 
621 South Huntington street, Gary. Two other Hoosiers in the 
squadron were away on a trip to Saipan, Cpl. George Finley, 
who lived at Clear Creek, south of Bloomington, and end Lt. 
Albert E. Younghaus, of 4515 Kenilworth avenue, Ft. Wayne. 
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N INDIANAPOLIS Mustang fighter pilot, znd Lt. Lavern Black, 
NX 29, undoubtedly brought back the first war souvenir di- 
rect from Tokyo. As a souvenir it wasn’t much to look at, but 
it meant a lot to Vern. He didn’t know he had picked it up until 
he got back from the mission and landed his P-51 on the Iwo 
airstrip. After looking it over long and thoughtfully, he decided 
it must have been a pretty narrow squeezeand had no yearnings 
to collect more like it. 

Vern got his memento of the war when he roared across At- 
sugi airfield, outside Tokyo, at 350 miles an hour strafing every- 
thing that came within his gun sights. He saw his tracers hitting 
Jap planes and was satisfied they had to do a lot of repairing 
after his call. Vern made the run over the airfield at an altitude 
of about fifty feet, but was probably ten or fifteen above the 
ground by the time he pulled out of it. 

“IT felt a slight jar as I reached the end of the airstrip and 
knew something had hit me or I had hit something,’ Vern told 
me. “In looking over the plane after landing, I noticed a nick 
on one of the propeller blades and a hole in the right wing. This 
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damage could have been caused by rebounding tracers from my 
own guns. Then we saw that the air scoop under the plane had 
been damaged, took it off and found an eighteen-inch length 
of electric cable on the inside. Only then did I remember the 
high tension line I was trying to dodge at the edge of the air- 
field.” 

Vern’s souvenir was a piece of seven-strand wrapped cable. 
Apparently the fighter plane was going so fast that clean cuts 
were made as the two edges of the air scoop came in contact 
with the electric line. Somehow the piece of cable got a crook 
in it. Vern said he wanted to keep it intact, crook and all, and 
wouldn’t think of straightening it out. 

Lt. Black came ashore at Iwo a few hours after Japs hiding in 
caves had staged a banzai attack through the living area of his 
squadron in which several P-51 pilots were killed. His ship had 
arrived the day before, after twenty-four days at sea, and there 
was considerable grumbling in the outfit because they had to 
wait until the next day to get ashore. They decided the delay 
was most fortunate when they heard of the enemy attack. 

On a trip to Tinian, Lt. Black made a surprise call on his 
brother, Charles, who had been overseas for more than a year 
with the Seabees. It was the first time they had seen each other in 
three years. He had another brother in service, Kenneth, who 
was a P-51 crew chief in England. Lt. Black made his home with 
a sister, Mrs. Stewart A. Gandolf, who lived two miles south- 
west of Maywood on State Road 67. He was employed at Linde 
Air Products, 2900 Roosevelt avenue, before enlisting in the air 
corps a week after Pearl Harbor. 

Serving as adjutant of the same squadron was Capt. Cecil M. 
Fritz, 23, of Greensfork, near Richmond. Overseas without leave 
for more than two years, he said he remained single simply be- 
cause he couldn’t get back to the States to get married. He had 
a brother, James, with the Army engineers in the European 
theater. Capt. Fritz was a first sergeant with a fighter squadron 
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in Panama for two years, attended OCS and was sent to the 
Pacific after receiving a commission. He was in the Gilberts be- 
fore going to Iwo. 

Cpl. Joe Q. Harter, 24, Flora, a clerk in squadron headquar- 
ters, had been overseas with this fighter group for nearly two 
years. Like many others in the ground forces who had had long 
tours of duty in the Pacific, he was getting anxious for a visit 
back home. He said his brother Robert, wounded in the Euro- 
pean theater, was recuperating in the Camp Atterbury hospital. 
Their parents were Mr. and Mrs. Russell M. Harter. His father, 
then auditor of Carroll County, was a former state senator. Joe 
was a graduate of Wabash and was formerly sports editor for the 
Crawfordsville Journal Review. 

Overseas for thirty-two months and hoping to get a furlough 
soon was Sgt. Charles F. Lord, 28, of Hartford City, also a clerk 
in group headquarters. He stood fifth on the furlough list. Set. 
Chester T. Cox, 28, Indianapolis, a P-51 ground crew chief, had 
been overseas thirty-eight months. He said he had visions of 
becoming a bad mental case if he didn’t get orders soon to go 
home for a short breather and repatriation. Sgt. Cox made his 
home with a sister, Miss Ivah Britton, 5605 Broadway, Indian- 
apolis. 

Set. Ralph G. Greenburg, 23, of 611 East Fifty-second street, 
Indianapolis, was another Hoosier very much in the mood for a 
furlough. He had been out for more than two years, but told me 
of several cases where fighter force ground personnel had been 
in the Pacific much longer. A graduate of Shortridge High 
School, he attended Butler for three years before enlisting 
in the air corps in September, 1942. He was the son of 
Dr. and Mrs. L. C. Greenburg. His father was an Indianapolis 
dentist. 

First Lt. Thomas O. Quinn, 23, Route 10, Box 451, Indianap- 
olis, had just left the squadron after completing the required 
number of missions, and was on his way back to “Uncle Sugar,” 
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the GI term for the homeland. Overseas for more than two 
years, he flew P-39’s in the Gilberts and completed the tour of 
duty from Iwo with four Mustang missions over Japan. 

Capt. Joseph A. Miner, Jr., group ordnance officer, whose 
parents lived at Route 14, Indianapolis, had recently left on a 
45-day leave. He was one of the veterans of the air group, hav- 
ing been overseas for three years. 'wo other Hoosiers were not 
around when I called, Capt. Charles L. Luckenbill, Columbia 
City, a squadron engineering officer, and ist Lt. Chester F. 
Adams, a squadron ordnance officer. 


Mustang fighter pilots usually had their combat in the air, 
but end Lt. John M. Tomlinson, 21, of Paoli, was among those 
who once fought the Japs on the ground in an Indian-style en- 
counter. He arrived on Iwo just three days before the Japs 
came out of their caves to stage a banzai attack through the tent 
living area of his outfit, the 21st Group, 46th Squadron, 7th 
Fighter Command. Only the day before ‘Tommy had witnessed 
a flag-raising ceremony symbolic that all organized resistance 
had been broken. 

“The Japs made their attack just before daylight,” he said. “I 
was getting up when a mortar shell fell in our tent, injuring two 
pilots. We jumped into a dugout inside the tent. It wasn’t long 
until a big Jap came up—must have been an Imperial Marine— 
and used his samurai sword to cut a hole in the tent. We got 
him. Another Jap tried to cut his way into the rear of the tent. 
He was shot by an officer who had been wounded by the first 
mortar shell. 

“Things were really popping by that time. The Japs were in 
a bomb crater about twenty feet from us. Our tent was in the 
first row, directly between the Japs and our troops, so we were 
in the center of all the firing. During the three-hour battle 
around twenty hand grenades exploded in our tent. I was hit, 
got shrapnel wounds in five places on the thigh and left leg. 
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We were on the spot because our own troops did not know we 
were in the dugout.” 

Evacuated by air to Guam, Lt. Tomlinson was the first patient 
in a new fleet hospital. He was there for more than a month and 
then received a seven-day rest leave to go to Hawaii before being 
returned to active duty. His brother, Marion, 23, with the 
Third Army in Germany, was wounded by sniper fire four days 
later. While I was there he received a letter from his brother in 
a hospital in England saying he had recovered and expected to 
move into the Pacific with his outfit soon. 

Lt. Tomlinson had flown numerous combat air patrol mis- 
sions and had been over Japan once on a strafing expedition. 
His first mission to Japan was what the boys termed an “abor- 
tion.” He had to return to base because of a faulty engine. Em- 
ployed at Camp Atterbury before enlisting in the glider training 
program in June, 1942, he was married and had a son, Jackie, 
born two days before he left the States in September, 1944. In- 
terested very much in photography, he was planning to make it 
a postwar career. He showed me scores of pictures of his wife 
and son. His parents were Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Tomlinson of 
Paoli. 

Robert W. Jones, 29, of 1019 Parker avenue, Indianapolis, 
was attached to the same group in a civilian capacity. He was a 
technical representative for the Packard Motor Corporation 
and had been in the Pacific theater for eight months. He for- 
merly did similar work for the Allison Division of General 
Motors, was in the European theater, Africa, India and Iraq 
for two years. His wife and son, Michael, 2, lived at the Parker 
avenue address. 

Second Lt. William A. Phillips, 21, Route 5, Terre Haute, 
was a P-51 pilot in another squadron of the same group. He had 
flown combat air patrol and made a mission over Chichi Jima to 
bomb a radio station. He came to Iwo in the latter part of April, 
1945. His parents were Major and Mrs. Clay A. Phillips. A 
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former Terre Haute lawyer, his father was then attached to the 
legal staff of the Army air corps at Andrews Field, Washington, 
D.C. 


One of the big worries of the youthful chaps who flew Mus- 
tang fighter planes on the long missions over Japan was whether 
they would have enough gas to get back and land. You can take 
it from ist Lt. Richard W. Barnes, 25, of 2915 Brookside Park- 
way, South Drive, Indianapolis, that they did a lot of sweating 
as the gasoline indicator dropped lower and lower, and land was 
not in sight. 

Lt. Barnes said he really sweated out his first mission, a strafing 
strike over Kasumagaura airfield on Honshu. He managed to 
get back from the 1,580 mile round trip with enough fuel to 
fly nearly an hour longer, but some of the pilots didn’t fare so 
well and might have had serious trouble, he said, as their gas 
was much lower. He said one of the pilots had only enough to 
remain in the air three or four minutes longer. 

The son of Major and Mrs. Lester H. Barnes, Lt. Barnes was 
a graduate of Washington State College. The family formerly 
lived at Spokane, Wash., moving to Indianapolis in 1941. His 
father, a certified public accountant in civil life, was called to 
active duty as an Army reserve officer soon after they came to 
Indianapolis. He served in Africa and Italy, and was then in 
Roumania attached to the Allied Control Commission at 
Bucharest. 

Another Indianapolis P-51 pilot in this squadron was 1st Lt. 
Evan S. Stuart, 28, of 4019 East Michigan street, who used to 
throw a mean ball on the hometown bowling lanes. I remember 
one perfect game of 300 on the Pritchett alleys. He told me his 
best league game was 289, but he had averages well above 200 in 
the three leagues in which he competed. 

Lt. Stuart had not flown a Mustang mission over the empire at 
that writing, but he had been over Japan twice as an observer 
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in Superforts. He was in a flight of P-51’s that got caught in bad 
weather while escorting B-29’s and had to turn back. Several 
of the little fighter planes, which could not ride out storms like 
the heavy bombers, were lost on this trip. Lt. Stuart said he had 
just caught a glimpse of land ahead when his plane was thrown 
into a spin and dropped 10,000 feet before he could regain con- 
trol. He flew solo back to the Iwo base. 

Among the ground force personnel of the squadron was ‘T’/Sgt. 
William V. Brown, 25, of Syracuse. Serving as assistant engineer- 
ing chief, he was on his second tour of overseas duty, having been 
in the Aleutians with the air forces for eight months. He was 
married and had two children, Justin, 4, and James, 3. ‘T/Sgt. 
Jack N. Loughridge, 21, of 110 West Hoffer street, Kokomo, 
serviced and repaired all types of aircraft instruments. 

First Lt. Robert K. Price, 24, of Lynn, sixteen miles north of 
Richmond, was a group ordnance and transportation officer. He 
had a brother, Denzel, 28, serving on a LST at Saipan, and an- 
other brother, Donald, 26, an Army ambulance driver in the 
European theater. 

There were several Hoosiers with the P-51’s I didn’t get 
around to visit with personally. ‘They included T/Sgt. Dale N. 
Stakelbeck, Indianapolis, in one of the motor pools; S/Sgt. John 
Everroad, Jr., Connersville, in a group headquarters; M/Set. 
Charles E. Barr, Cayuga, chief of a radio repair section; 2nd Lt. 
Chester F. Jatczak, Gary, P-51 pilot; ist Lt. Forest R. Shafer, 
South Bend, communications officer; T/Sgt. Cletus B. Bunker, 
Union City, in engineering; S/Sgt. Lawrence W. Howe, Rich- 
mond, in a radio shop; ist Lt. Richard E. Bible, Linden, special 
services; S/Sgt. William J. Kimpel, Francesville, and S/Sgt. Jack 
J. Lee, LaPorte, P-51 crew chiefs; Pfc. John R. Miller, Marion, 
armament inspector; T/Sgt. Hubert N. Waugaman, Goshen, 
assistant radio chief, and Cpl. Henry T. Lopez, East Chicago, a 
motor pool dispatcher. 

Long had I yearned for one of those long-billed caps the air 
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corps lads wore so jauntily. Well, I promoted a brace of them 
on Iwo, fashioned by Sgt. Joe Svach, Pittsburgh, Pa., a parachute 
rigger, who was in a pretty happy frame of mind as he was stand- 
ing by for a 45-day leave after seeing the Pacific wonders for 
three years. Joe told me their squadron barber, Sgt. Wilbur E. 
White, was from Indianapolis. He said Wilbur did sheet metal 
work on the P-51’s by day and barbered on his free time at night. 
Set. White was home for the 1944 Christmas holidays, he said, 
his first furlough after thirty-four months overseas. 


Rocket-firing Billy Mitchell medium bombers of the Fourth 
Marine Aircraft Wing, operating from Iwo, helped keep the 
distant Pacific sea lanes pretty well cleared of enemy shipping. 
Strikes were made under cover of darkness. Almost every night 
the bombers prowled the seas, ranging all the way to the Jap 
coast, and brought back reports of enemy surface craft being 
severely damaged or sunk. 

Most interesting was the fact these raiding expeditions were 
conducted blindly. By that, I mean the bombers did not see the 
target when they struck. They roared out of darkness, through 
clouds or fog, and sent rockets into ships they knew to be there. 
Enemy ships were searched out, bomb runs made and rockets 
fired through the use of radar, which censorship would permit 
correspondents to identify only as “‘precision instruments.” 

The Jap skipper plowing along with his supply ship well 
blacked out, with the added protection of a heavy overcast, 
probably believed he was comparatively safe from molestation. 
But he wasn’t, and he got a whale of a surprise when the in- ° 
visible bomber roared in at low level and sent rockets into the 
equally invisible target. I haven’t the slightest idea how the 
incredible feat was accomplished, probably would not have un- 
derstood if it had been explained, but I could have told the Jap 
skipper there just wasn’t any point in trying to hide from the 
Marine raiders. : 
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Cpl. Maurice W. Moody, 20, of 3453 Salem street, Indianap- 
olis, told me his bomber got two ships in one night. They hit 
one ship with rockets and dropped flash bombs on the other, 
getting credit for sinking both. His plane made three rocket 
hits on a destroyer in Tokyo waters. He said it was just at day- 
break and they couldn’t linger to find out if the ship went down. 
On another raid they sank a small enemy patrol craft in Nagoya 
harbor. 

Practically a veteran after nineteen missions, Cpl. Moody, a 
radio operator, showed me a clipping from The Indianapolis 
News which told of their experiences in picking up a couple of 
unwelcome Jap fighter escorts early one morning. Evidently 
the Japs mistook them for a friendly plane, flew with them for 
about an hour and had the boys plenty worried before leaving. 
Cpl. Moody was the son of Mr. and Mrs. Millard Moody. His 
father worked at the Allison Division of General Motors. 

Serving as a navigator-bombardier was MT/Sgt. Robert F. 
Reed, 24, of 917 East Fourth street, Mishawaka. He said he 
made ten missions before they ever encountered a Jap ship, and 
then a most unusual coincidence followed. This was prior to 
the invasion of Iwo Jima and the Marine raiders were operating 
from Saipan. They had sighted an enemy merchant ship about 
seven miles off Iwo. 

As they went into the bomb run about seven miles from the 
ship, search lights blazed all over Iwo Jima. By the time they 
were firing rockets at the ship and pulling out of the run, there 
was plenty of activity on Iwo. The little volcanic island was 
being bombed at that precise moment by Army Liberators based 
at Saipan. Sgt. Reed formerly lived near Rochester, was a grad- 
uate of Richland Center High School and attended Manchester 
College. 

I learned from S/Sgt. Fred H. Couch, 21, Route 5, South 
Bend, that the 140-pound rockets carried by the Mitchell bomb- 
ers, had the penetrating power of a five-inch shell and would 
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pierce four feet of reinforced concrete. Sgt. Couch was a line 
chief in the ordnance section, had charge of putting rockets on 
the planes. Eight rockets were carried, four under each wing. 
Planes frequently bagged an enemy ship after being out for only 
an hour or a little longer, Sgt. Couch said, then returned for 
more rockets so they could get credit for two missions the same 
night. 

Cpl. Joe I. Redman, 20, of 414 Jolly street, Columbia City, 
was a crew chief in the torpedo bomber squadron. He was tell- 
ing me about the anti-submarine patrols, how airplanes located 
enemy subs and directed surface craft to the scene. Joe was well 
acquainted with Governor Ralph E. Gates and family, of Colum- 
bia City. He was in the same class in high school with the Goy- 
ernor’s daughter, Patricia. Joe was married to the former Vir- 
ginia Gresham, Belmont, Miss., a few months before he came 
overseas in February, 1945. His mother was Mrs. Amanda Red- 
man, of the Columbia City address. 

There were two Hoosier pilots in the squadron I wanted to 
see, 1st Lt. Paul E. Pemberton, Hartford City, and ist Lt. Arthur 
L. Hartley, Gary, but they were not in the squadron area when I 
called. 


Throughout the Pacific I had frequent inquiries from Hoosier 
sailormen as to what happened to the sea-weary Sacramento. You 
will recall the USS Sacramento as the old naval vessel which 
sailed out of Michigan City, with a complete Hoosier crew, on a 
cold day in November, 1940, to stand by for the emergency we 
expected in the Pacific sooner or later. 

From Lt. Adrian Marks, 28, of Ladoga, I finally got the log 
of the Sacramento. One of the reserve officers in the original 
crew, Lt. Marks was aboard the ship for more than two years. 
He left to take up naval aviation and was then the plane com- 
mander on one of the Dumbos, Catalina flying boats used in the 
Navy’s air-sea rescue service at Iwo Jima. We'll meet Lt. Marks 
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again in Peleliu where he performed gallant duty in rescuing 
survivors of the ill-fated cruiser, the USS Indianapolis, but first 
the log of the Sacramento. 

An old gunboat that had seen many years of service in the 
China Sea, the Sacramento was brought to the Great Lakes as a 
training ship for naval reservists. A Hoosier reserve crew was 
called out to man the ship when orders were received to take the 
vessel to Pacific waters. In command was Captain O. F. Heslar, 
of Indianapolis, while the executive officer was Lt. Comdr. F. F. 
Knachel, also of Indianapolis, later promoted to the rank of 
commander and commanded transports in the Pacific. 

“It was the coldest trip I ever made,” Lt. Marks told me. ‘““We 
were racing to get out of the Great Lakes waters ahead of the 
heavy winter ice. We made it, but we cracked shell ice most of 
the way. Our route was from Lakes Michigan, Huron and 
Erie, through the Welland canal, Lake Ontario, the St. Law- 
rence waterway and the St. Lawrence river and out to sea. 

‘We wintered in Boston, arriving there on December 15. It 
was here that Captain Heslar left the ship. We put to sea again 
early in May, going through the Panama Canal, to San Diego 
and thence to Pearl Harbor, arriving there in August after fre- 
quent stopovers at many ports.” 

When the Japs struck at Pearl Harbor on the fateful Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, the Sacramento was right in the thick of the battle 
and firing every gun that could be manned. The ship was tied 
to the dock at the time, with engines down for repairs. Guns 
were manned quickly to fire at the raiders, while the ship’s boats 
were put in the water to rescue survivors from ships that had 
been hit. Bombs fell all around, but the Sacramento didn’t get 
a scratch. Lt. Marks said he was ashore during the first attack, 
but was back aboard when the second wave struck the harbor. 

From Pearl Harbor the Sacramento went to Hilo, Hawaii, to 
act as a station ship, taking over thé duties of the port director. 
Later she was ordered to Palmyra, about 1,000 miles southwest 
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of Hawaii, to tend torpedo boats. In December, 1942, the Sacra- 
mento received orders to sail to San Diego for repairs, and was 
later used on the west coast as a training ship for armed guard 
personnel. 

Lt. Marks left the ship in the spring of 1943 when he received 
orders to report for flight training. He was the ship’s executive 
officer at the time. He was aboard again for a visit in the fall 
of 1944, but found very few Hoosiers. He estimated that only 
about thirty Hoosiers out of the original crew of 200 men were 
still aboard the ship. 

Newly assigned to the air-sea rescue squadron, Lt. Marks was 
just starting his tour of aviation duty in the Pacific. A graduate 
of Northwestern University, he received a law degree at Indiana 
University and practiced law for a few months in Ladoga before 
being called to active service as a reserve ensign. He married 
the former Elta Roll, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Curtis Roll, 
5805 North Carrolton avenue, Indianapolis. Her father was a 
former state supreme court justice. His parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert W. Marks, lived in Ladoga where his father practiced 
law. 


Before leaving Iwo Jima, I paused to pay my mite of homage 
to the brave men who fell here. Iwo was vital to the Pacific 
operation, played a most essential role in our program to stretch 
a mighty air arm. to the Japanese mainland, and ultimately 
helped save life as well as destroy it. But after the heat of land 
combat was over, after the desired objective had been attained, 
it was somehow difficult to realize we had traded American life 
for a barren volcanic island. 

Unimportant and practically valueless in peace times, Iwo 
Jima was taken at a terrific cost of American lives. ‘This cost of 
lifeblood is represented in the 5,418 white markers in the ceme- 
teries of the Third, Fourth and Fifth Marine divisions. Here in 
the midst of greatness one treads with reverence and ponders on 
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the heroism and unflinching courage of the gallant men who 
contributed the last full measure of devotion to the cause of vic- 
tory in the Pacific. 

Cemetery regulations prohibited markers on the graves, yet 
the comrades of many had marked the last resting places with a 
variety of stones inscribed with heart-touching lines of remem- 
brance. These stones had been removed from the graves and 
placed in one location inside the cemeteries. Several did not 
have complete names, only simple inscriptions such as “Our 
Buddy,” “In Memory of Jack,” “Gene,” “Zeke,” “In Memory 
of Chick,” ‘“Tinker, our Buddy.” 

Fashioned from the soft stone available on Iwo, these markers 
will deteriorate if exposed to open weather year after year. It is 
to be hoped that by this time the graves registration commission 
has, or soon will make some arrangement to preserve them. For 
the comradeship thus exemplified, the story of human sacrifice 
on Iwo Jima for American heritages, should be cherished and 
kept alive for those who will be making pilgrimages here long 
after the war to pay tribute to their loved ones. 


CHAPTER III 


HIGH SEAS AND HIGH JINKS 


OR A WAR correspondent who was accredited to the Navy, 

who fought World War I as a Navy enlisted man, who 

wrote terrifying letters to his congressman because the 
Navy wouldn't give him the kind of a job he preferred in World 
War II, it is taking me a long time to get around to that branch 
of the armed service nearest my heart. 

Crossing the Pacific in wartime was an interesting experience, 
had all the elements of adventure, and was really enjoyable as 
well as fascinating if you were lucky and got a good ship, as I did. 
I'll always have fond memories of the USS Broadwater, APA 
139, for I had a lot of swell shipmates during the six days I was 
aboard. As I’ve said before, you made friends quickly out there 
in wartime. You met them, knew them for only a short time, 
and then moved on to other scenes of war activity. Perhaps it 
was this brevity of acquaintanceship that made such comrade- 
ship all the more enduring. 

It was on the Broadwater that I first learned a Navy war cor- 
respondent held the assimilated rank of lieutenant commander 
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and was entitled to all the benefits and privileges accruing to 
such a rank. Which was probably the reason Captain G. G. 
Herring, Jr., installed me in a deluxe cabin adjoining his own. 
Yes, Captain Herring gave me nice quarters, extended all the 
courtesies a gentleman of the press could desire. And, as you 
shall presently be advised, he promptly put me to work. 

My job was to write Joe Blows—Hoosier Joe Blows. We had 
a name out there for the type of war reporting that featured the 
individual. We called it the Joe Blow story. My newspaper had 
the war reports of the major news services, the AP and UP, as 
well as some of the syndicates. But what we wanted, what we 
were not getting, was straight news of Indiana men. So my job 
was to call on the Hoosier Joe Blows, see what they were doing, 
and radio back the proper essay for my column captioned, 
“Report from the Pacific.” 

Joe Blow was the guy who swabbed decks or manned guns 
when the Kamikazes hovered overhead. He was the chap who 
carried a rifle or the heavy mortar pieces on Iwo Jima and 
Okinawa. He flew big birds and little birds, dug latrines, drove 
trucks, toted ammunition—did all kinds of hard work all the 
way from Frisco to ‘Tokyo. We learned that war was about 95 
per cent hard work and five per cent, or even less, actual combat. 

Now then, Joe Blow didn’t ask for this job. He didn’t like it. 
He got just as homesick as anyone would get in similar circum- 
stances. So, when a war correspondent came around it was quite 
an event in Joe Blow’s daily grind. Fresh contacts with home 
were welcome, helped relieve the monotony and gave him some- 
thing to write home about. And when he got his name in the 
hometown paper, Joe Blow’s morale went up like a P-51 zooming 
aloft in a pre-landing signal. 

Ernie Pyle once observed a war correspondent had a job to do 
over and above the mere reporting of events as they unfolded. 
What he meant was the war correspondent was in a position to 
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boost the morale of men in the armed forces. How he did this, 
of course, was his own business, but I’m sure most correspond- 
ents were fully aware of this mission they could perform and 
went out of their way to do it... . If I had done nothing more 
than visit with Hoosiers during the time I was in the Pacific, I 
would feel that I had done something thoroughly worthwhile. 

Believe me, there were plenty of Joe Blows from Indiana. As 
I look back on it now, it seems I was never among strangers. I 
was always with Hoosiers, and when Hoosiers wander far from 
_ the native clime they are not strangers in any sense of the word. 
The gentleman from Indiana is imbued with a state loyalty that 
is sincere and wholesome. When Hoosier meets Hoosier, they 
meet as friends bound together by common ties. Somehow, 
people from other states do not seem to have this strong sense of 
mutual kinship. Oftentimes we were ribbed about being Hoos- 
iers, but we liked it. 

Captain Herring, a regular Navy four-striper, knew all about 
Joe Blow, knew what a nice piece in the hometown paper 
meant to the teen-age, beardless youngsters in his command. 
We were talking one night when I made some observation about 
the dissemination of war news being an essential morale factor 
at home. He called me down in no uncertain terms, said I had 
a far more important mission as a correspondent. 

He said the war workers would take care of themselves—that 
my first and only allegiance was to the men of the armed forces. 
I didn’t fully appreciate the viewpoint at the time, but I was to 
learn very soon that Captain Herring was 100 per cent right. 

We had fun on the Broadwater, but before going aboard I'd 
like to tell you about the Hoosiers I met on the west coast. My 
first Joe Blow was a nephew, Louis Hasseld, radarman on the 
baby flat-top, Munda. His ship was sailing from San Diego 
within the hour, so it was only a shore-to-ship telephone conver- 
sation. Louie asked about his wife and four kiddies back in 
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Bloomington, then made ‘Uncle Leo” promise to come aboard 
somewhere along the line and do a story on their Hoosier sailor- 
men. 

Near Oceanside, Calif., I visited the amphibious training base 
where men were being conditioned and trained for duty on as- 
sault transports such as the Broadwater. I found Lt. Richard 
Fairbanks, of The Indianapolis News editorial staff, fighting the 
war from a high bed in the base dispensary. Dick said he had the 
California pneumonia. His wife, Mary, was living in nearby 
Carlsbad with her mother, Mrs. Woods A. Caperton. 

Mary took me to lunch, tried to buy me an aperitif suitable 
for the occasion, but the hotel barkeeper objected to serving me. 
He said it was against regulations for men in uniform to start 
boozing before 5 p.m. After learning I was a war correspondent 
he offered to wink at the regulations. We didn’t insist. 

Serving as assistant training officer at the base was Lt. Comdr. 
Floyd Childs, Bloomington. A big sandy-haired chap who served 
in the Navy in World War I, he was wearing three battle stars 
for World War II, for the Tunisian campaign in Africa and 
beach landings in Sicily and Salerno. Also from Bloomington 
was Lt. Carmel A. Temerario, on military leave from his duties 
as assistant football coach at Indiana University, who made the 
Normandy landing in France and was expecting to go into the 
Pacific. 

Bloomington seemed to be well represented. John R. Hen- 
dricks, the barber at the communications school, was also from 
Bloomington. He had recently married a California girl. Chief 
Pharmacist Mate B. M. Risch, Connersville, was an instructor in 
the beach battalion school. He had seen service in the Asiatic 
theater. 

While awaiting the gangplank call in San Francisco, I went out 
to the Letterman General Hospital to see ist Lt. Eleanor M. 
Garen, South Bend. She was the only Hoosier among sixty-eight 
Army nurses who had just been returned from the Philippines 
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after liberation as Japanese prisoners of war. Although she had 
been a war prisoner for two years and nine months, she said she 
would be ready to go overseas again after a visit with the home 
folks. She said she felt this way because she knew how badly 
nurses were needed. 

Uncomplaining and smiling away the hardships of Jap im- 
 prisonment, this Hoosier nurse, like the others, was still pinch- 
_ ing herself to make sure the liberation was real and not the 
dream all had entertained for so long. She wore an imposing 
double row of campaign ribbons which included a special Presi- 
dential citation conferred on the group en masse at impressive 
ceremonies in honor of the “Angels of Bataan.” 

Perhaps the grandest sight of the whole experience, Lt. Garen 
said, was the day a big American tank, ““The Old Miss,” lum- 
bered up to the Santo Tomas internment camp in Manila and 
out popped a drawling Southerner, Lt. Robert E. Lee, of Phila- 
delphia, Miss. It was fulfillment of the long cherished dream. 
Oddly enough, one of the interned nurses, Lt. Jean Kennedy, 
was from the same Mississippi town and was acquainted with 
their liberator. Lt. Garen said the girls lost no time in writing 
the headline for the hometown paper, “Local Boy Rescues Local 
Girl.” 

Lt. Garen made her home with her mother, Mrs. Lulu Garen, 
3001 Rogers street, South Bend. She told me of meeting several 
Hoosiers on the long air trip back from Manila, but none she 
had known prior to her war service. Among them was an In- 
dianapolis woman, Lt. Jean Hoffman, an Army nurse at Leyte 
and a sister of Mrs. Harry Dixon, Indianapolis. 

Many Hoosiers were sojourning then in the San Francisco 
area. I had a telephone conversation with Comdr. A. P. Coffin, 
Indianapolis, son of Mr. and Mrs. A. R. Coffin, who was at the 
Alameda naval air station. Ensign J. Richard Stark, also of 
Indianapolis, and son of Mr. and Mrs. Judson L. Stark, was at the 
Mare Island Navy yard. Ina restaurant one night I met Dale L. 
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Dannbeiser, F-gc, Evansville, waiting at nearby Shoemaker for 
his first sea assignment. 


Finally came the day when I took off that fancy uniform all 
correspondents wore to the west coast. Reluctantly, I left mine 
behind to save baggage weight. Besides, I had been told it was a 
working assignment from there out and one should dress the 
part. Lt. M.S. Samuels, the ship’s executive officer, met me at 
the gangplank. He had an orderly carry my bag and typewriter 
to my quarters. I may have had illusions at the moment, but I 
soon learned this was not standard Navy procedure. 

It was the maiden voyage for the Broadwater. Most of the 
crewmen and passengers had their first experience on the rolling 
Pacific when we nosed under the Golden Gate bridge and headed 
out tosea. Right away came a sharp reminder this was no pleasure 
cruise. Orders were issued to don life belts and wear them at all 
times. Crewmen were called to general quarters and passengers 
had their first boat drill. This leg of the journey was not particu- 
larly hazardous, but you never knew where an enemy sub might 
be lurking. We sailed without escort. 

Our first three days at sea were rough. It was a standing joke 
that the championship rolls always coincided with the mess 
period. I remember Lt. Comdr. Person, the senior medical 
officer, was bathed generously with cream one noon when the 
table shifted in a heavy port roll. There were not a few cases of 
mal de mer. Slightly indisposed, Chaplain Edward Elliott, 
Augusta, Ga., was inspired to write the following verse: 


The first three days we sailed to sea 
Not very much happened to me. 

I didn’t get sick—that was just lies; 
I merely heaved for the exercise. 


One thing I liked about the Broadwater, the p.a. was not con- 
tinually bellowing a lot of useless orders and instructions. It 
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was used sparingly. I always did contend you could pick out the 
best ship in any fleet by listening to the p.a. for a half hour. 
When Captain Herring wanted to speak with the war corre- 
spondent aboard he didn’t pipe him over the loud speaker; he 
sent a messenger around. He had an orderly ship; what is more, 
and the finest thing that can be said about any Navy vessel, he 
had a happy ship. | 

I started making calls right away. My first Joe Blow in the 
Pacific was Levan R. Van Paris, Jr., 23, South Bend, radioman 
on a Hell Diver bomber. His father and E. W. Benson owned 
and operated the Washington and Riley hotels in Indianapolis. 
After a 30-day leave and additional training on the mainland, 
Van Paris was on his way back to the South Pacific where he had 
already seen a year of service. 

Radioman Van Paris was awarded the Air Medal for photo- 
graphing enemy installations not previously photographed and 
consequently unknown. He was a little too modest to talk about 
it himself, so I had to get the story from his air group. He made 
a flight in search of a close friend who had been lost, taking pic- 
tures in the hope some trace could be found of the plane. It was 
a low level flight, tree-top skimming, and resulted in the best 
photographs of that particular area. 

A member of the ship’s company was Ensign Nicholas J. 
Demerath, whose wife and two children were living temporarily 
with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Clyde E. Titus, 736 Middle 
Drive, Woodruff Place, Indianapolis. We discovered several 
mutual friends and acquaintances. Ensign Demerath said he met 
Lt. (jg) Jim Northam, former deputy attorney general, at the 
amphibious training base at Coronado, Calif. A graduate of 
DePauw, 1934, he asked about three Indianapolis men who at- 
tended the same school, John D. Hughes and Oren Fifer, both 
naval officers, and Norman Werking of ‘The News sports depart- 
ment. 

We had aboard a group of civilian craftsmen, on their way to 
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overseas war work assignments. Earl J. Lupton, who formerly 
lived at 39 North Kealing street, Indianapolis, where his brother, 
Clifford E. Lupton, was then residing, was in charge of the 
group. Mr. Lupton travelled about the world a bit as a techni- 
cian during the war. He was in North Ireland a year for Lock- 
heed, returned and worked in the Portland, Ore., shipyards be- 
fore going on the Pacific assignment. 

Some of the Legionnaires may be interested in knowing that 
Mr. Lupton, a former member of Irvington post in Indianapolis, 
organized a Legion post in Ireland, Shamrock Post No. 1 with 
an A.P.O. address. The post had around sixty-five members, all 
World War I veterans and technicians for Lockheed. Mr. Lup- 
ton was in the Army engineers in World War I, serving in 
France for a year. 

Another Hoosier in the civilian group was Urchel Friend, 
Dunkirk. Drafted at forty-two, he spent a year in the service, 
successfully completed the rugged, amphibious warfare training 
course before the Army decided he was overage. He had a son, 
Jack, in the Navy, and another son, Frank, who was awaiting 
orders to report for service. Aurelio Aldeis, Evansville, was in 
the first Army draft in 1940 and had received a medical dis- 
charge. It was interesting to note that a large percentage of these 
civilians were veterans of either World War I or II, while some 
were veterans of both wars. 

Lt. (jg) A. B. Buck, a boat officer, was well acquainted around 
Richmond where he managed the Dr. Pepper bottling plant. He 
formerly lived at Richmond and Lima, O., managing plants in 
both cities. His wife and two children were living in Cincinnati. 

Another officer with Hoosier interests was Lt. (jg) Haynes G. 
Jackson, Little Rock, Ark., a close friend of Lt. (Dr.) Joseph A. 
Dowd, Indianapolis, then with the Army medics in Italy. Both 
received medical degrees at the University of Arkansas, where 
they roomed together for three years. Joe was best man at the 
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Jackson wedding, but in the wartime rush Dr. Jackson didn’t 
have the opportunity of returning the favor when Dr. Dowd 
was married. 

Coincidences popped up with such regularity after I got 
started that the trite remark anent the small world soon became 
entirely useless and inadequate. You would meet friends and 
acquaintances in the most unexpected and out-of-the-way places, 
or bump into someone who knew so-and-so. It was always a 
thrill. 

Before leaving Indianapolis, I had a long talk with Dr. Re- 
becca Parrish, 1834 North Alabama street, a medical missionary 
in the Philippines for many years. I had planned to visit Manila 
and thought it would be nice for “Report from the Pacific” to 
include some mention of the places and people Dr. Parrish had 
known. As it turned out I never did get to Manila, but I found 
an interesting item. Lt. Richard Beckendorf remarked at chow 
one evening that he was born in Manila. So I asked if he might 
possibly know Dr. Parrish. 

“Well, I should say I do!” he ejaculated. It developed that Lt. 
Beckendorf first saw the light of day in the Mary Johnston hos- 
pital, founded by Dr. Parrish and operated by her for a long 
time. Lt. Beckendorf was the ship’s supply officer and lived in 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

As we were sailing westward the annual Hoosier high school 
basketball competition was getting into full swing. Indiana boys 
would search me out and make polite inquiries as to the results 
in sectional and regional play. They not only seemed disap- 
pointed, but stared unbelievably when I told them I didn’t 
know. Later, I was to learn that some of them entertained the 
idea a war correspondent held daily confabs with his office over 
the trans-Pacific telephone. 

Among those putting on the heat for basketball news was a 
couple of lads from Ft. Wayne, Richard Gillig, PhM-1c, 24, and 
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Jack V. Smith, PhM-3c, 19. They brought out well wrinkled 
copies of their hometown newspapers to bring me up to date on 
Hoosier basketball lore. Gillig had played with Ft. Wayne’s 
Decatur Catholic High, while Jack had been on the string at 
South Side High. 

Well, there was only one thing left to do. I turned the heat on 
Bill Fox, sports editor for ‘The News. It would be absolutely 
unsafe, I told him, for their favorite war correspondent to inter- 
view any Hoosier in the Pacific under the age of three score and 
ten or venture further on the assignment without adequate in- 
formation on the basketball situation in Indiana. 

Bill telephoned me in Honolulu. But he didn’t tell me one of 
the girls in the office was taking down the conversation and they 
intended to publish it verbatim. Hope I didn’t say anything 
unbecoming. Anyway, I got all the dope direct from the Fox’s 
Den and for weeks afterward I was popular with every Hoosier 
I met. This basketball news meant a lot to both the youngsters 
and their seniors, and I enjoyed dispensing it. Besides, I learned 
more about Hoosier basketball than I ever knew before. 

I told you we had fun on the Broadwater and that Captain 
Herring put me to work. Here is how it came about. I sug- 
gested—merely suggested—it might be appropriate for the 
maiden voyage to append a couple of sheets of ship’s news to the 
mimeographed news bulletins distributed daily. Mr. Samuels, 
the exec, not only agreed but made the further suggestion the 
war correspondent carry the ball. I told him I would be happy 
to contribute an item now and then. 

Mr. Samuels must have said something to the skipper, for not 
long thereafter I was summoned forthwith to the bridge where 
Captain Herring gallantly complimented me on the plan. You 
can see it amounted to being drafted, or shanghaied. And the 
skipper stressed the point it would be invaluable as an aid in 
searching out Hoosiers. 
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After getting myself into the mess, I was adamant on the point 
it should not be serious. War was serious enough; we needed 
and wanted something light. So I concocted the column cap- 
tion, “Scuttlebutt Gleanings of the Maiden Voyage,” and an- 
nounced we would report all the choice morsels which escaped 
Walter Winchell in his regular Sunday night broadcasts. Well, 
the boys went for it in a big way and after the first issue we had 
plenty of tips on the scandal aboard ship. 

For a Navy skipper who was supposed to be unapproachable— 
they had to eat alone, live alone and were not expected to be 
friendly with anyone of lesser rank unless it be a war correspond- 
ent—Captain Herring seemed to know a lot about what was going 
on aboard his ship. I always submitted my copy to him for 
approval. One night he suggested I append the following line: 
‘Does anyone know how the Woodbutcher made out in Frisco?”’ 

Captain Herring explained only that Woodbutcher was his 
private nickname for the First Lieutenant, usually the third in 
command of any ship. Dr. Person read it at the breakfast table 
the next morning and guffawed. He said very few were ac- 
quainted with the nickname and wondered how I knew. Our 
talk brought a story to light. Here is what appeared in the next 
edition: 


“It sure pays to advertise if you want results. Our little query 
of yesterday as to how the Woodbutcher made out in Frisco 
brought an immediate response. .. . Your visiting firemen, the 
columnists, get the story this way. It seems that the Wood- 
butcher was seeing the sweet young thing away at the Southern 
Pacific station. Lt. Charlie Treadway, who runs the big guns on 
the fantail, went along to keep them from getting lonesome. 

“But give Charlie credit, for he stopped at the main gate. Just 
before the train was readied, and about the time the Wood- 
butcher had mustered sufficient courage for the last passionate 
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goodbye in a public place, here comes Charlie racing madly 
along the station platform. . . . Charlie doesn’t do a thing but 
enfold the sweet thing in his bearlike arms and tearfully plead 
that she remain. . . . Don’t leave me, honey! I'll miss you so 
much. And our dear little children! For their sake, you must 
change your mind. They need you and I need you. ... And 
after a goodly crowd had assembled, Charlie slipped quietly out 
of the picture. .. . Woodbutch says Charlie is quite a card... 
a knave if you please, sir.” 


Captain Herring saw this item before it was published. He 
smiled and asked if it were true. I assured him it was, pointing 
out that the tip had come direct from the bridge. He said the 
incident was news to him. He had overheard some quips hinting 
at strange goings-on in Frisco, and thought such a query might 
tantalize those who seemed intent on keeping it dark. Even the 
skipper had fun on the Broadwater. 

Lt. Treadway, the gunnery officer, probably was the ship’s 
No. 1 humorist, so he was open game for our scandal sheet. 
Charlie held down third sack for Toledo back in the 1938 sea- 
son, played several games in Indianapolis, and later was back- 
field coach at the University of South Carolina. We took 
Charlie on another number. We didn’t subject him to the 
ignominy of using his name, but it didn’t take long for the real 
scuttlebutt to unearth the deletion and get it noised about. 

It seemed that Charlie had instructed an orderly to request 
the forthwith presence of another person at his quarters or sta- 
tion. It might have been the chaplain—that point wasn’t made 
clear. Anyway the orderly mistook it for ““Captain’’ and executed 
the order with remarkable promptness. Always considerate of 
his men, Captain Herring took it in stride, merely asking the 
orderly to return and have the message clarified. They said 
Charlie made the bridge in zero flat... . “A terrible mistake, Sir. 
And I did not send for you, Sir.” 
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Another item the scandal sheet readers seemed to like: 


“Heard on the bridge the first night out... 


Orderly: Sir, the chief engineer would like a report. 

Captain: I don’t understand the message. Return and 
have it clarified. 

Orderly. Sir, I think he would like to report. 

Captain: That’s quite different. Show him in. 


And so you can understand why Captain Herring ven- 
tured the philosophical comment that the English lan- 
guage is a wonderful vehicle for self-expression . . . if 
properly used.” | 


As soon as the scandal sheet got going, Lt. Perry Dotson, Navy 
air combat information officer and a passenger, hunted me up 
to ask about Lt. Boyd Brown, formerly with the display adver- 
tising department of The Indianapolis News. They had been in 
armed guard school together, at Boston and later Gulfport, Miss. 
Boyd was on a Merchant Marine ship at the time, and Perry had 
transferred to the air corps after fifteen months in the same type 
of service. 

Learning that Perry was a veteran sports writer for the St. 
Paul, Minn., Pioneer Press, I did a little drafting myself to get 
an assistant columnist for ‘‘Scuttlebutt Gleanings of the Maiden 
Voyage.” Perry was a big help on the second issue, but after that 
he seemed to spend most of his time in the sack instead of gath- 
ering the choice tidbits for our column. He couldn’t have been 
seasick for he never missed chow. All of the air corps chaps liked 
their sack time, especially aboard ship. 

Perry turned in one item, however, that was worth all.the time 
_. he spent in the sack. We had a brief stoppage of the ship one 
afternoon and the scuttlebutt soon grapevined many explana- 
tions.. Perry’s was the best. He said there was a well defined law 
of the sea that the speed of any ship between ports varied directly 
with the thirst of the chief engineer. So he drew the conclusion 
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our chief engineer, Lt. J. W. Thigpen, just wasn’t thirsty. May- 
be it doesn’t sound funny now, but we thought it was then. 

We ribbed enlisted men as well as officers. ‘The CPO’s and 
others got their share. Little things seem to take on added im- 
portance during a sea voyage, so our effort at columning created 
more ado than one might think. Many of the boys confessed to 
passing up the other news and concentrating only on our scuttle- 
butt. 

Every morning circulation beefs were laid on my doorstep. 
Because of a paper shortage not nearly enough copies were avail- 
able for all. First readers were supposed to pass it on, but the 
souvenir hunters soon had the full edition well secluded. I tried 
to pass the buck to the communications officer in charge of 
mimeographing. It didn’t satisfy; they thought I could always 
produce that one extra copy. | 

We didn’t play all the time—just enough to keep morale ship- 
shape. ‘This was an assault transport and the course was to the 
westward where the war was rough. Chaplain Elliott and I 
sometimes speculated on the ship’s destiny ahead. Ed was tops 
for a chaplain, knew his men and had the guts to battle for their 
rights. Captain Herring liked this interest and fighting spirit, 
only he didn’t want Ed to know, for fear a crusading chaplain 
might take advantage of a skipper’s unapproachable status. 

Captain Herring had served in the Mediterranean area before 
coming to the Pacific. He told me about a correspondent who 
sailed aboard his ship on a rugged voyage in that theater, Fred- 
erick C. Painton, with Reader’s Digest and then in the Pacific 
forward zone. ‘This was something of a coincidence as Fred was 
an old friend, had given me a job in 1928 when he was the 
director of publicity for national headquarters of ‘The American 
Legion in Indianapolis. 

We talked about Fred and both of us looked forward to. seeing 
him again. But this opportunity never materialized for Fred 
died on Guam of a heart malady not many weeks later. Just 
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before Ernie Pyle made his immortal exit on barren Ie Shima, 
he wrote what I thought was one of the finest pieces of his 
illustrious career. It was a tribute to Fred Painton—a grand 
tribute to a grand guy. 

Sooner or later it was bound to happen, but I didn’t expect it 
on the first trip out. Aboard the Broadwater I met my first for- 
mer carrier of The Indianapolis News, Martin Luther Talley, 
SC-3c, Frankfort. He was the forerunner of many I was to meet 
up and down the broad Pacific. 

In the South Pacific for two years, Luther had previously 
_ served on oil tankers, where he had a couple of unpleasant ex- 
 periences with enemy strafing attacks. Luther had carried The 
News in Frankfort when he was ten years old. He said he was 
so short of stature that the paper sack almost touched the 
ground. But he was very proud of the fact it was the first money 
he ever earned. 

Travelling as a passenger on his way to a new assignment in 
the Pacific area, was Richard E. Johnston, SK-2c, 22, of 4212 
College avenue, Indianapolis. He had been with the Seabees in 
the South Pacific for twenty-two months. A former forward on 
the Tech High School basketball team, Storekeeper Johnston, 
like many other Hoosier lads, was anxious for results of the 
tournament play. 

After being in the Navy for three years, Guy R. Sinclair, 
BM-ac, 32, Goshen, was having his first sea cruise. He was a 
graduate of the University of Alabama while his wife, the 
former Helen Harrison, Chicago, was graduated from DePauw. 
Sinclair formerly was sales manager for Armour & Co., at Cleve- 
land. He had a brother, S/Sgt. Robert Sinclair, in the Hawaiian 
area, while an older brother, Capt. John Sinclair, was with the 
8th Air Force in England. 

Also getting their first taste of the sea, and liking it, were 
Leslie S. Hayes, 19, Madison, and Ralph N. Heffley, 18, Auburn, 
both seamen second class. Graduates of the high schools in their 
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respective cities, they were following the basketball tourney 
with customary Hoosier interest. Both trained at Great Lakes, 
but didn’t get acquainted until they boarded the Broadwater. 


As we neared port the ship’s gunners had their first firing prac- 
tice. General quarters had sounded early and the crewmen were 
at their stations ready to send up heavy bursts of anti-aircraft 
fire when the first plane came out of the sun trailing a sleeve tar- 
get high over the ship. 

It was quite a show to see the tracers picking out the range, 
hear the swish of heavier shells, follow their upward trajectory, 
and moments later see little puffs of black smoke around the 
target high among the clouds. And after the firing had ceased 
on deck there came a low reverberation, like rolling thunder, 
from the exploding missiles. Just another gentle reminder we 
were getting nearer to the war. 

Captain Herring stood on the bridge and pointed out Dia- 
mond Head and other historic landmarks as we sailed into the 
verdant island of Oahu in the Hawaiian group. Then, as we 
approached the narrow inlet of Pearl Harbor, Lt. Samuels took 
up the travelogue to describe the holocaust he had witnessed 
sailing into this port three days after the Jap attack. Masts of 
submerged vessels were visible here and there, marking the 
watery graves of men and ships. The war got more ugly and 
realistic hour by hour. 

Sailing aboard the Broadwater, even for such a brief cruise, 
was the most pleasant of the many sea voyages in my tour of duty 
as a war correspondent. After going ashore at Pearl Harbor, I 
never saw the ship again. Ensign Demerath looked me up weeks 
later on Guam, carrying an invitation from the whole crew to 
come out for dinner and talk over the idea of sailing with them 
again. But when I got around to accepting the dinner invitation 
a day or so later, it was a disappointment to learn the Broadwater 
had suddenly sailed under sealed orders. 
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HOGAN GOT A BUM DEAL 


E SOMETIMES accused the Marines of fighting for souve- 

nirs and campaign ribbons. There must have been a 

certain modicum of truth in this asseveration, for in 

no other way can I account for the illustrious conduct of that 

fighting twenty-year-old Leatherneck, Pfc. Edward J. Hogan, of 
548 Beville avenue, Indianapolis. 

I found this scrappy Marine in the Aiea Naval Hospital at 


Pearl Harbor, where he was just getting back on his feet again 


after being wounded on Iwo Jima. Everybody was bustling 
around getting ready for a big mass award of the Purple Heart. 
Hogan was going to receive the Purple Heart, too, and after that 
he was billed to stand a court-martial. Both the decoration and 
the trial would be for exactly the same thing—fighting Japs. 
Hogan had a couple of flings at the enemy in the central 
Pacific, the Guam invasion and then Iwo. Neither expedition 
had the official sanction of the Marine corps. He went “over the 
hill” both times to get in battle action. In combat on Guam for 
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fourteen days, he came through without a scratch. But a Jap 
sniper caught him off base at Iwo. He was thrilled over the 
coming Purple Heart ceremony, and, despite the impending 
court-martial, he was looking forward to rejoining his old outfit. 

Possessed of an engaging smile, a wiry six-footer in stocking 
feet and weighing around 175 pounds when in fighting trim, 
Pfc. Hogan was quite noncommittal over the whole affair and 
the notoriety it had created. For going AWOL to make the 
Guam invasion he stood a summary court-martial and got ninety 
hours E.P.D. (extra police duty). He figured that was a bum 
deal and this time he believed the discipline shouldn’t amount 
to more than a deck court-martial. 

“They had me charged with being AWOL for twenty-five 
days, which carried a summary court,’ he complained. “It was 
only three days. I reported on the third day, when the ship was 
too far at sea for them to put me off. This time I was AWOL 
five days, so I’m not entitled to anything more than a deck.” 

Although the battle action of this stalwart Hoosier lad may 
have been a bit on the irregular side, undoubtedly it will merit 
a little more than passing mention when historians get around 
to the job of compiling the feats of the Marines in World War II. 
It exemplifies the spirit that prevailed, explains why we were 
able to take Iwo Jima and other enemy strongholds. I tried my 
level best to pry out some reason for Hogan’s second AWOL— 
I told him I could understand the first—but about all I could 
elicit was a knowing wink and flash of that winning smile. 

“I figured I came out here to fight,’ he told me. “You see I 
was in the ground force of a Marine air wing and it didn’t look 
like I'd be getting up front where things were popping. I 
wanted to be a fighter pilot, made application and passed the 
examination, but was shipped overseas before I heard from it. 
Well, you know how it is. I wanted to get up there and see what 
it was all about.” 

Hogan was a corporal prior to his extra-curricular trip to 
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Guam, operated a control tower for the 4th Marine Air Wing 
on Engebi island in the Marshalls. Asa part of the discipline he 
was reduced to private first class, but he didn’t mind either the 
demotion or the ninety hours of E.P.D. He craved action, and 
perceived the golden opportunity when the ist Provisional 
Marine Brigade was loading for the Guam operation. He went 
down to the beach, infiltrated and marched aboard an LST with 
them. 

During the better part of three days, while the LST was in 
port, young Hogan looked wise and stayed below decks. As 
soon as the convoy got under way he promptly reported his 
status to the first sergeant and asked for an assignment. He 
didn’t know a thing about operating a light mortar, but was 
willing to learn. In the five days the ship was at sea he managed 
to get sufficient instruction to give a good accounting after he 
hit the beach on the second wave. 

Hogan yearned for action in the front lines, something a little 
heavier than that afforded in the more rearward positions of 
mortar crews. When the Iwo Jima invasion came along, he 
picked up a rifle and marched aboard an APA with troops of 
the Third Marine division. He looked over the elegant brig 
aboard and decided it might be more discreet to withhold a 
report on his status as a combatant until after the landing. 

His outfit went ashore on D-day plus two, after the beachhead 
had been secured. ‘Two days later young Hogan earned the 
Purple Heart the hard way. His company had moved ahead of 
the line behind tanks and was pinned down by shell fire when 
something went wrong with the telephone line. Hogan was 
tracing the wire to repair the damage when a Jap sniper in a 
pillbox drilled him through both legs. He dived in a shell 
hole, administered first aid as well as he could, and had to wait 
four hours before the shelling slackened sufficiently for the med- 
ics to carry him out on a stretcher. 

Evacuated to Saipan and thence to the Aiea, Hogan was in bed 
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only two weeks. Perhaps this quick recovery was due in no small 
part to the expert attention ‘he received from an Indianapolis 
nurse, Lt. (jg) Ruth M. Gise, who lived with her mother, Mrs. 
Grover D. Gise, at 116 South Bancroft street. They became 
quite chummy, and when I suggested we ask Lt. Gise to pose 
with him for a picture for The News, that infectious Hogan 
smile really beamed. 

A graduate of Arsenal Technical High School, Miss Gise had 
received nurse training at St. Vincent’s Hospital in Indianapolis 
and had been overseas with the Navy for seventeen months. She 
told of meeting other Indianapolis people on Oahu. They in- 
cluded a Navy nurse, Lt. (jg) Marjorie Engle, 3315 Central 
avenue, and Lt. Comdr. Harry E. Kitterman, in the Navy med- 
ical corps. 

Private Hogan was graduated from George Washington High 
School in 1942 and worked in the White Castle sandwich shops 
before he enlisted in the Marines in January, 1943. He had 
been overseas a year. His parents, Mr. and Mrs. C. J. Hogan, 
lived at the Beville avenue address. His father, an accountant 
for the RCA Manufacturing Co., was a veteran of World War I. 

Not until I got back—in fact, just a few minutes before this 
very paragraph is being written—do I get word as to what finally 
happened to Hogan. I called him on the telephone to ask how 
many hours E.P.D., if any, for the unapproved duty on Iwo. My 
paper published a very strong editorial at the time, stressed the 
point Hogan had brought honor and glory to the old Hoosier 
state, and made a strong journalistic plea that the court-martial 
be soft-pedalled in view of the extenuating circumstances. 

Well, what do you suppose happened? Hogan told me he was 
sent back to Guam to join his old outfit, the 4th Marine Air 
Wing, which was his desire. And the court-martial came along 
just as he thought it would. But he didn’t draw E.P.D. this 
time. Heroism on the field of honor was rewarded in the form 
of thirty days in the brig. This was a bum deal if I ever heard 
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of one—a shameful blight on the escutcheon of the whole group 
of intrepid fighting men to which Hogan belonged. 

Just as soon as I get through writing this book, I’m going to 
frame a strong letter to my congressman, Louis Ludlow. I’m 
going to ask him to introduce a bill providing that Hogan, who 
came out with an honorable discharge, be awarded at least one 
more cluster for his Purple Heart. We should recognize wounds 
inflicted by friend as well as foe. And while you are about it, 
Louie, try to think of some legislation calculated to inject a sense 
of humor into the military. 

In such a case as this, even a pessimist could see some element 
of humor in ninety hours of E.P.D. But thirty days in the brig 
goes well beyond the humor standards of the most ardent 
optimist. 


Had it not been for Navy secrecy on ship movements, I might 
have been accorded an old-fashioned Hoosier welcome, plus leis, 
when I stepped from the gangplank at Pearl Harbor. Somehow 
the word had gotten around and my impending arrival in the 
Hawaiian area was well heralded in the Hoosier colony. 

Waiting at Cincpac, where I reported for credentials and 
instructions, was Lt. Vincent R. Fowler with the advertising 
department of the Indianapolis Power & Light Company at the 
time he entered service. And from Lt. Fowler came the news 
that my old friend Capt. James A. Carvin of the Army air forces 
and advertising director for the same company, was in town and 
not five minutes before had been on the phone demanding 
the privilege of taking us to lunch. 

Lt. Fowler had done quite a bit of gadding about with the 
Navy. He served as a communications officer on a transport 
troop carrier in the Atlantic and Mediterranean areas—was 
under fire for a solid week at the Anzio beachhead, but not a 
man was lost or injured aboard ship. He came to the Pacific to 
organize a new program of getting news of Navy men back to 
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their home towns through a system of enlisted correspondents. 

Vince was yearning for a short visit back home, for he was 
the father of a new son he hadn’t seen, Vincent III, scarcely 
three months old. Mrs. Fowler and their two children—there 
was also Don, age three—lived at 3131 Boulevard Place in In- 
dianapolis. 

Capt. Carvin was playing the role of a Hoosier traveller. En- 
gaged in public relations work for the Army air forces, he was 
awaiting orders to proceed to the forward zone and had no idea 
where he might be stationed. We ribbed Jim about stocking up 
on five cartons of cigarettes before he left, at mainland prices. 
After leaving the U.S.A. the price was five cents a pack, no tax, 
and you didn’t have to wait in line. Someone told him cigarettes 
were scarce, so he took no chances. 

Jim’s mother, Mrs. Maude Carvin, 3563 Guilford avenue, 
Indianapolis, had just sent him a St. Patrick’s day greeting card. 
He was highly pleased, showed it to everybody. This was Jim’s 
first overseas assignment after nearly two years of service in the 
States. His wife, the former Dortha Gruler of Indianapolis, was 
residing temporarily at Balboa, Calif. 

Joining us at lunch was Lt. Stanley A. B. Cooper, of Brazil. 
He was with the photo section of the Cincpac public relations 
office. Lt. Cooper and Lt. Fowler were both Indiana University 
graduates, had served as co-editors of the Daily Student in 1930- 
31. They asked to be remembered to another classmate, Griffith 
L. Niblack of The News. Lt. Cooper formerly was associated 
with a theater management business in Indianapolis. Mrs. 
Cooper and their daughter, Susan, age four, lived in Brazil. 

On the way to lunch we met Warn E. Decker, also from Brazil, 
a former Federal Bank examiner. He was with the Navy, in the 
disbursing office of a big cargo ship supplying food for the Pacific 
fleet. His wife and daughter, Kate Lee, were living with Mrs. 
Decker’s parents, Dr. and Mrs. C. C. Sourwine, Brazil. 

Another Hoosier at Cincpac was Robert B. Powers, Butler. 
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He came out with a combat motion picture camera unit and was 
quite unhappy when his outfit moved forward and he was left 
behind. It seems that he was regarded as a little overage for 
such hazardous duty. Powers formerly was associated with his 
father, A. S. Powers, in publication of the Record Herald, a 
weekly newspaper at Butler, and also operated a photo engray- 
ing business at Butler. 

Colliding with familiar Hoosier faces in the most out-of-way 
places kept me gasping for several weeks. Lt. Richard Fairbanks 
must have recovered from the California pneumonia sooner 
than he expected, for I bumped into him at Pearl Harbor not 
long after I got there. Dick was having troubles. He had 
rambled into port aboard an APA with four platoons of sailors, 
all carrying brand-new trench knives in their belts and anxious 
for a fling at the job to be done out Tokyo way. 

As I got the story, Dick was standing at the gangplank getting 
ready to check his platoons ashore. He was called below for a 
three-minute conference and when he got back Platoon No. 36— 
forty-five men and three officers—had completely vanished. Dick 
insisted the platoon had been “‘snatched.” Evidently they had 
boarded some other craft by mistake, an inconsequential mixup 
that probably was ironed out in short order. I had a lot of fun 
ribbing Dick, but he never did disclose how and where the lost 
platoon was recovered. 

Another pleasant surprise was a visit from Lt. Comdr. John D. 
Hughes, the Indianapolis lawyer. He said he had been home on 
leave and temporary duty, and was passing through on his way 
to some undisclosed point. For more than a year he had been an 
assistant war plans officer on the staff of Admiral William F. 
Halsey, the Third fleet commander. On the USS New Mexico 
he had visited with Lt. (jg) Robert Gates, son of Governor and 
Mrs. Ralph F. Gates, and Lt. Comdr. ‘Theodore Pilcher, son-in- 
law of Henry E. Ostrom, Indianapolis. He also bumped into 
Col. William P. Bogie, Vincennes, with an Army unit. 
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Since leaving the staid practice of law back home, John had — 
annexed membership in several exclusive organizations. He 
was a real-for-sure “Shellback,” having crossed the equator nine 
times, both by plane and surface ship. He was a member of the 
Imperial Domain of the Golden Dragon and had been duly 
inducted into the “silent mysteries of the Far East” in recog- 
nition of having passed the 180th meridian. He was also a mem- 
ber of the Ancient Order of the Deep, had been properly initi- 
ated as a “Trusty Shellback.” 


Powder and bullets play the important role in winning a war, 
but mail seemed to be about the second essential. ‘There was 
plenty of fretting and griping when mail deliveries were sparse. 
Delving into personal affairs, I raised the question of how often 
married men wrote to their wives, and was surprised to hear that ~ 
many wrote every day of the week. 

Capt. Ralph W. Clark, 301 North Temple avenue, Indian- 
apolis, said he wrote daily without exception, adding that the 
practice was not at all unusual. With the Army Airways Com- 
munications System at Hickam Field, he travelled extensively 
throughout the Pacific area. He told me of a chance meeting in 
the South Pacific with his cousin Lt. Harry H. Clark, of the 
Navy, son of Charles A. Clark, auditor of ‘The News. Capt. 
Clark, by the way, was the son of John A. Clark, 934 Congress 
avenue, Indianapolis, assistant auditor at The News. 

“I was walking along never dreaming that Harry could be on 
this out-of-the-way island, when I saw a tent with the name Lt. 
H. H. Clark, on the outside,’ Capt. Clark said. “Of course, I 
knew Harry was in the Pacific, but it is pretty big, you know, 
and I had no idea of his immediate whereabouts. Although the 
initials were the same, it impressed me as being purely coinci- 
dental. Anyway, I decided to make inquiry. You can imagine 
the surprise we both had when I lifted the flap of that tent.” 

Plane jaunts anywhere from 1,000 to 5,000 miles were quite 
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common to Capt. Clark. His outfit followed behind combat 
troops and set up communications for air operations. It was 
something of a central traffic bureau, too, keeping track of the 
comings and goings of all planes. He had a brother, ist Lt. 
Myron J. Clark, with the Army engineers in the European 
theater. Capt. Clark’s wife was the former Bernice Livingstone, 
of Indianapolis. 

Lt. James Shattuck, of Brazil, had an important assignment 
with the Navy and was making a name for himself in the radio 
field. He had just returned from Iwo Jima where he went ashore 
on D-day plus four, to set up facilities for a direct broadcast to 
the States over all radio networks. He had served in the ETO 
before coming to the Pacific. He received a commendation 
from Admiral Harold Stark for organizing the radio coverage 
of the Normandy operation. 

Jim was attached to the radio end of Navy public relations at 
Cincpac. Through his encouragement and kind assistance, I did 
my first interviews with Hoosier service men for transmission 
through The News radio station, WIBC. Jim was a graduate of 
Indiana University and was with the Columbia Broadcasting 
Company in New York until he went to service in May, 1942. 
He was unmarried and his mother, Mrs. Olive C. Shattuck, lived 
in Brazil, where he was born and attended high school. 

When I visited the enlisted men’s swimming pool at the Pearl 
Harbor Navy yard, the center of an extensive recreation pro- 
gram, it was to learn that Hoosiers had been playing basketball 
just as furiously as they ever did back home. In the season then 
closing, Hoosiers had fairly dominated the Navy yard five from 
time to time. 

One of the few players to finish the season was Harold Wake- 
field, 25, chief specialist from Vevay and the former basketball 
coach of Spartanburg High School in Randolph county. Lt. 

(jg) Kenn Gunning, former Shelbyville High and I. U. basket- 
ball star, played a part of the season, as did Ensign Howard 
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Plough, who starred for Connersville High and later Ball State. 

Two former Notre Dame stars played a few games, Ensign Leo 
Klier, Washington, Ind., and Ensign Robert Faught, former all- 
American for the Irish. Still another Indiana high school star on 
the team was Corporal Gene Sturgeon, who joined the Marines 
after graduating from Connersville High School in 1942. Chief 
Wakefield complained that Hoosiers were not permitted to stay 
long enough for them to annex championship honors. 

About the time they would get a good team organized, mostly 
Hoosiers, of course, orders would come along moving them to 
new assignments. Anyway, they finished fourth in the Navy 
league and sixth in the Central Pacific area league, composed of 
teams from both the Army and Navy, which was something to 
brag about when the large number of competing teams was 
taken into consideration, as well as the fact that some military 
units had picked players who were regulars throughout the 
season. 

Overseas for more than a year, Chief Wakefield was in charge 
of swimming instruction, coached basketball and helped direct 
other recreation activities. He played basketball on the Vevay 
team that won the sectional in 1937 and was a regular at Ball 
State where he was graduated in 1941. He married a girl he met 
when stationed at Memphis, Tenn., the former Grace Kelly, 
then a nurse at Epworth Hospital in South Bend. His parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Wakefield, lived at Vevay where his father 
was principal of the junior high school. 

My purpose in visiting the swimming pool was to have a chat 
with Ned B Tilman, 34, Specialist gc, a son of my Irvington 
neighbors, Mr. and Mrs. Blaine Tilman, 970 Campbell avenue. 
Ned was down in Honolulu on pass, but I got plenty of dope on 
his activities from Chief Wakefield. As might be expected from 
his swimming feats reported in the sports’ section of The News 
for quite a long time, Ned had not slowed down a bit and had 
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been showing the amphibious-minded islanders a few swimming 
tricks they didn’t know. 

Ned was a swimming instructor, played water polo, was a 
member of the naval district swim team and had won a lot of 
individual honors in Army-Navy competition to add to his 
national A.A.U. laurels. His wife and two boys were living 
with her parents in Columbus, O. Ned was graduated from 
Technical High School and was a former Butler student. 


‘There were many stories we couldn’t write until weeks or even 
months later for reasons of military security. Among them was 
the Kamikaze attack on the battleship USS Mississippi. Hearing 
the ship was in Pearl Harbor for repairs, I went out to pass along 
the basketball scores to Hoosier lads aboard and ask them about 
the radio report from Tokyo Rose that the Mississippi had been 
sunk. They said the report had been greatly exaggerated, like 
the story in the early part of the war when a German submarine 
commander allegedly was decorated for performing the same 
mythical feat. 

Commissioned in 1917, the ‘‘Missy,’” as she was affectionately 
dubbed by the crew, was still a lively old battle girl despite the 
Kamikaze hit on an after gun turret that had killed around 
thirty-five crewmen and wounded twice that many. Having 
served in the same fleet in 1918, I remembered the Mississippi 
as the sprightliest of battlewagons, the most modern of the times 
and brasswork shining like a pewter dollar. But a lot of sea 
water had poured over her foc’sle since then. The debutante of 
the last war had aged a bit, yet she carried it grandly. 

As battlewagons go, the Mississippi probably should have 
been retired long before Pearl Harbor. It was most fortunate, 
however, that this didn’t happen. After the sneak attack she was 
called in for a new battle dress, issued a full complement of 
modern guns and sent out to challenge the enemy in home terri- 
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tory. She hurled shot and shell at the Japs with such accuracy © 
it was no wonder Tokyo Rose conjured wishful thinking over 
the radio waves. 

In the Atlantic at the start of the war, the ‘‘Missy” got a brief 
overhaul and sailed at once for the Pacific. She bombarded Jap 
defenses at Kiska, participated in the Gilbert Islands operations 
and the great amphibious assault against the Marshalls. Japs on 
Makin and Kwajalein felt the fury of her fire. She was at Surigao 
Straits the night of October 24-25, 1944, when the Japs lost two 
battleships, two heavy cruisers and seven destroyers. And she 
also sailed into Lingayen Gulf to bombard beach installations 
for the successful landing of our troops on Luzon. 

James R. New, MM-3c, Bedford, believed there was more fir- 
ing at Palau than in any other action after he came aboard in 
September, 1943. They were within 1,000 yards of the beach 
and shooting directly at enemy positions, he said, hitting tanks, 
trucks, pillboxes and caves where the Japs were hiding. His 
battle station was in the engine room and he didn’t see the 
actual bombardment, but he got a running play-by-play account 
over the loud speaker system. 

A graduate of Oolitic High School, New married the former 
Viola Anderson, of Bedford, a year before he went to service in 
January, 1943. ‘They had two children, Larry Wayne, 2, and 
Rebecca Viola, 1. Before the war he was employed at the Alli- 
son plant of General Motors in Indianapolis and later at the 
Navy’s ammunition depot at Crane City. 

Passing ammunition was the battle job of Verne Abram, 30, 
S-1c, Bloomington. He said he had no idea how many tons of 
5-Inch shells he had helped pass along to the Japs. And he had 
also worked at the Crane City naval depot which supplied live 
calling cards for the Japs. He told me their former skipper, 
Captain Lunsford L. Hunter, of Dowswell, Va., had just been 
assigned to command the Crane City depot. 

Abram married the former Juanita Buskirk, of Bloomington, 
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and they had a son, Ronald, age 2. Mrs. Abram was living with 
his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Ray O. Abram, on a farm six miles 
west of Bloomington. 

Another Bloomington man aboard was William R. Harris, 
22, Rdm-gc. Harris and Abram went to service together, trained 
together at the same station and were assigned to the Mississippi, 
their first ship, at the same time. Harris was a graduate of 
Bloomington High School. His father, Loren Harris, lived at 
1417 South Walnut street, Bloomington. Both men came aboard 
in May, 1944, in time to be in on some of the ship’s major 
engagements. 

Vivid memories of the way the “Missy” knocked out enemy 
communications and bombarded roads on Luzon were carried 
by Claude J. Harp, Jr., 19, S-1c, of Evansville. His battle job was 
passing 5-inch ammunition. He was a graduate of Reitz High 
School in Evansville. He came aboard the Mississippi in August, 
1944. 

Robert J. Kinder, 28, F-1c, who lived at Albany, near Muncie, 
had a station in the starboard engine room during battle and 
had to depend on the loud speaker for a description of the action. 
He said one of their best battle broadcasts was given by a war 
correspondent, but he couldn’t recall his name. He was married 
and had a two-year-old daughter, Lana Jolene. His wife’s name 
was Lillian and his middle name was Joe, hence the contraction 
for the daugher’s middle name. 

The boys said the Mississippi never had any Jap plane attacks 
until they got to the Philippines, at the Leyte and Luzon land- 
ings. ‘They were pretty sure they had downed two planes, maybe 
more, but Tokyo Rose didn’t give them a bit of credit. 


Y NEXT Visit was with an Army infantry division. ‘That was 
how I found myself crouching in the shelter of an obser- 
vation post high on a Oahu mountainside while troops from the 
g3goth Regiment, 98th Division, moved forward in the pocket 
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below under a protective fire of live ammunition as they carried 
out one of the last phases of their pre-battle training. 

Machine guns were chattering from vantage points, sending a 
curtain of steel just over the heads of the advancing infantrymen. 
Mortar and artillery shells zoomed from rear positions to burst 
on the objective just beyond the front line. ‘Through it all the 
men advanced with soldierly confidence, trusting their comrades 
to keep the protective fire high enough for safety. More than 
1,000 men were in the operation, yet they utilized cover so ef- 
fectively the naked eye could not count more than a score at any 
time. 

Lt. Col. Harold N. Fields, regimental executive officer and a 
former Indianapolis lawyer, swept the terrain with binoculars. 
He pointed out an unexpected difficulty thrown into the prob- 
lem and indicated the likely tactics in overcoming it. 

“This is the last thing before the real battle,” Col. Fields said. 
“The noise of actual combat may be little different. About the 
only thing new will be the experience of being shot at instead 
of being shot over. Such realistic battle training explains why 
we have the best Army in the world today.” 

Less than an hour before Navy planes had bombed and strafed 
the objective area occupied by a mythical enemy. ‘Troops moved 
in immediately afterward, set up positions and started the cur- 
tain of protective fire for infantrymen who moved forward 
methodically. A situation developed which warranted more air 
support, so the artillery set down a white phosphorous shell to 
mark the target, and planes were called back to bomb and strafe 
again. 

When the firing suddenly ceased on the left flank, Lt. Col. 
William B. Means, Boone, Ia., regimental commander and 
supervising the problem, got on the radio to learn the reason. 
He was informed that one of the men had been wounded. 

“Resume the problem at once,” he ordered. “This is battle 
training. You'll not be permitted to call time out in actual com- 
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bat. See that the wounded man is given first aid and promptly 
evacuated.” 

While Col. Means went back on the radio to make sure there 
was no delay in getting medical attention to the wounded man, 
Col. Fields explained that such training casualties were ex- 
tremely rare. In fact, this was the first for this particular outfit 
in more than four months of intensive pre-battle preparation. 

“We're not being hardboiled about it at all,” said Col. Fields. 
“Both the officers and men know that for every injury in train- 
ing many lives are going to be saved in combat. We don’t want 
training mishaps, of course, but if this type of training is to be 
effective, we must make it as close to the real thing as we can.” 

He went on to explain that men who unnecessarily exposed 
themselves, or failed to follow the rules, were tagged by the 
umpires as casualties and processed the same as in battle, which 
gave practice to the medical corps. Every exigency in jungle 
warfare was studied and treated in this rigorous pre-battle 
preparation. Whenever the Japs developed something new in 
combat, the information was relayed immediately to training 
centers where methods of overcoming it were devised. 

We left the observation post and gingerly picked our way 
down the steep incline. On arriving in the pocket below, where 
a big advance had been made by this time, all of us were over- 
joyed to learn that the lone casualty had only superficial wounds 
not serious enough to warrant a forthwith trip to the hospital. 
It was not a machine gun wound, as we had presumed, but just 
one of those freak accidents where a rifle bullet had struck 
metal and some of the slivers had ricocheted. 

Formerly associated in the practice of law with Albert Stump 
and Judge Lloyd D. Claycombe, Col. Fields had been in the 
national guard since 1925. He was called to active duty in 
January, 1941, with the rank of captain when the 38th Division 
went to Camp Shelby, Miss., to start training under the com- 
mand of Brig. Gen. Robert H. Tyndall, later Mayor of Indian- 
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apolis. Col. Fields was on the troop train that was wrecked in 
Georgia on the way to Camp Shelby, but escaped injury. Thirty- 
two men were hurt in the wreck. 

Col. Fields was ordered to Camp Breckenridge, Ky., in Au- 
gust, 1942, to help activate the 98th Division. A graduate of 
the Indiana University law school, he had practiced his profes- 
sion in Indianapolis until called to active service. Mrs. Fields 
and their five-year-old daughter, Carolyn Ann, lived at 14 © 
Rebecca Drive, Indianapolis. 

Another Indianapolis man in this division, one of my close 
Irvington neighbors, was Maj. Louis E. Aull, plans and training 
officer. He had gotten his name in the hometown papers by 
virtue of an exciting experience in the Saipan campaign, where 
he served with an artillery unit. He had flown low over enemy 
positions in a slow-moving artillery liaison plane without mis- 
hap, but came close to becoming a casualty in a foxhole right 
behind his own lines when an ammunition dump of 105-mm. 
shells in his bivouac area caught fire and exploded. 

After receiving word he had become the father of a bouncing 
boy, Maj. Aull made a trans-Pacific telephone call home. He 
was still chuckling over the husky, four-word description of his 
son and heir bellowed over the ether waves by his father-in-law, 
Dr. B. J. Matthews, 966 Graham street, Indianapolis. Aull’s 
wife, the former Martha Lou Matthews, and their two children, 
Helen, age one, and Edward, the new arrival, were living with 
Dr. and Mrs. Matthews. His parents, Mr. and Mrs. Edward A. 
Aull, lived at 938 North Ritter avenue, Indianapolis. 

A graduate of Arsenal Technical High School and Purdue 
University, Maj. Aull was commissioned in the regular Army 
under the honor graduate provision of the Reserve Officer 
Training Corps in July, 1941. He had three brothers in the 
service, all overseas. ‘They were Capt. Roger P. Aull, in Italy, 
Cpl. James C. Aull, in France, and Cpl. John G. Aull, also in 
France and then attending OCS. 
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Hoosiers aboard the USS Mississippi. Left to right, James R. New, MM-3c, Bedford; 
Robert J. Kinder, F-Ic, Albany; Claude J. Harp, Jr., S-Ic, Evansville; William R. 
Harris, Rdm-3c, and Verne Abram, S-Ic, both of Bloomington. 
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One of the odd things about this division was the large num- 
ber of non-Hoosiers who had married Indiana girls and were 
planning to make Indiana their permanent residence after the 
war. Thomas J. Kilpatrick, of New York city, had married the 
former Lillian Duncan, of Evansville, and hoped to live there 
after the war. First Sgt. Chester Mayner, 25, of Pembroke, 
N. C., married the former Evelyn Gross, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Elmer Gross, of Mt. Vernon. There were others who had 
met and married Indiana girls while the division was stationed 
at Camp Breckenridge, and hoped to become Hoosiers by the 
adoption route. 

About the only complaint from the men of the 98th Division 
was that they were overtrained. Of course, they knew it was 
quite impossible to get too much battle preparation in a literal 


sense. Just the same they were fretting and champing at the bit, 


anxious to tackle the job ahead and get it over with in order to 
hasten the return to home and fireside. 

Talk about esprit de corps! This division had it in super- 
abundance. Any of them would tell you it was the best outfit 
that ever stood in an Army chow line. They knew what they 
were going to do, and exactly how they were going to do it. 
Efficiency was the keynote. Rank or rating, personal achieve- 
inents or standing in civil life, didn’t mean a great deal in this 
democratic organization. 

What really counted was the ability of every man to See 
his assigned duties with the utmost efficiency. Private first class 
may have had a couple of college degrees appended to his rec- 
ord, while his immediate sergeant, lieutenant or captain might 
not have had even the privilege of being kicked out of college. 
After seeing the spirit that prevailed, the thoroughness and 
attention devoted to every phase of training, I labelled it as a 
crack outfit destined to make history when it came their turn 
to move forward. 

Officers and men were proud their top commanders were 
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battle-experienced in Pacific operations. They said it meant 
more protection in combat. Battle-trained commanders seemed 
to think of all the little details that might become highly impor- 
tant under fire. For instance, there might be plenty of cigarettes 
but not enough matches. A minor example, of course, but when 
you translated the illustration into terms of having the wrong 
ammunition for the right gun, or vice versa, the worth of battle- 
experienced leaders assumed a different perspective. 

When I visited the artillery section the men were working like 
Trojans in preparation for a command inspection, the first by a 
new divisional commander. Something had gone haywire with 
the water system, but this didn’t bother them a bit. Like the 
farmer who resorts to baling wire when nothing else can be 
found, they devised other methods to clean up quarters and 
equipment. 

One of the artillery officers was Capt. Robert A. Specker, 27, 
of 115214 Churchman avenue, Indianapolis. He was the father 
of a son he had not seen, John Howard, six months old. He had 
another son, Robert, two and one-half years. His wife was the 
former Mildred L. Walther, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. H. H. 
Walther, 342 Sanders street, Indianapolis. His parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles F. Specker, lived at 1526 South Alabama street, 
Indianapolis. 

Capt. Specker was graduated from Manual Training High 
School and received a degree in chemical engineering from 
Purdue University in 1940. Prior to military service he was 
development engineer for the National Carbon Co., Cleveland. 
Commissioned from R.O.T.C. training at Purdue, he was called 
to active duty in February, 1942. 

Also from Indianapolis was Robert U. Frame, 25, T-4, a 
motor mechanic, whose wife, Neva, lived at 1235 North Mount 
street. Formerly employed at the Allison division of General 
Motors, he was happy that the plant kept his name on their 
mailing list and sent him the Allison monthly magazine regu- 
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larly. Interested in jet propulsion, he read every word on the 
subject in the Allison magazine. He was toying with the idea of 
going into business for himself after the war if the jet pro- 
pulsion racket should look promising. His father, Charles 
Frame, lived at Liberty. 

Hoosier basketball was nearing the annual climax at that 
time. At least three days before the final playoff, an Evansville 
artilleryman, T-4 Owen M. Hamilton, 24, picked the correct 
and ultimate 1945 winner, Bosse High School of Evansville. He 
chided our Mr. Fox of ‘The News, conductor of Shootin’ ’Em and 
Stoppin’ ’Em, for getting out on a limb for Jasper weeks ahead 
of the tourney. Hamilton was a radio repairman, a graduate of 
Bosse and had attended Evansville College. His mother, Mrs. 
Edith L. Hamilton, lived at 734 East Gum street, Evansville. 

Cpl. Robert J. Raupher, 33, in the headquarters battery, 
hailed from Columbia City. Of course, he knew of the Gates 
family and spoke very highly of our Governor. Cpl. Clayton L. 
Eaton, 20, of Union Mills, was a radio operator. At a class where 
instruction was being given on the markings on ammunition 
cases, I met Pfc. John W. Askew, Jr., 21, of North Manchester, a 
platoon runner. He was a native of Ebensburg, Pa., but had 
lived in North Manchester since 1939. 

Lt. William F. Fay, former Chicago newspaperman and divi- 
sional public relations officer, was very kind in helping me locate 
Hoosiers. One of the regimental reporters was Pfc. Sol Horen- 
stein, a former New York City lawyer for seven years, who rates 
particular mention for his splendid assistance and due to the fact 
he lived for many years in Evansville, where he was graduated 
from Central High School. 

My story on T-4 Ervin H. Norman, 26, of Norman, Ind., gave 
a lot of valuable advice on digging foxholes, which we thought 
was timely propaganda. Norman had an experience in the Phil- 
ippines that taught him to dig them shallow. One of his buddies 
dug a deep hole, and they had a tough time extricating him 
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when the Japs touched off their ammo dump and the resulting 
concussion caved in all foxholes. Digging a foxhole is one type 
of military duty that requires no previous instruction, Norman 
said, but they should be dug shallow on a beachhead. 

Norman was also an artilleryman, had served in the Philip- 
pines with another infantry division. The coincidence of his 
name and hometown stemmed from the fact that the town was 
named after his grandfather, who had donated the right-of-way 
for a branch line of the C. M. & St. P. Railroad. Norman’s wife, 
Maxine, lived near Medora, while his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Elmer Norman, lived at Norman. 

One of the cannoneers was Pfc. Richard D. Fisher, 22, Ft. 
Wayne. He had a brother, Cpl. James E. Fisher, in the Marine 
Air Corps. Their mother, Mrs. Anna L. Fisher, lived in Ft. 
Wayne. First Lt. Carl W. Steede, 24, of Elkhart, was a battery 
commander. Although he had not seen her, Lt. Steede was par- 
donably proud of a new daughter, Linda, two months old. He 
also had a son, David, one and one-half years old. His wife, 
Lucinda, lived in Elkhart, as did his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
William C. Steede. Lt. Steede was commissioned after attending 
OCS at Ft. Sill, Okla. 

T-5 John M. Arnold, 22, Kendallville, had worked at the big 
Kingsbury munition plant, near LaPorte, where his job was the 
filling of 105-mm. shell cases. He often wondered if he would 
have the opportunity of helping use, against the enemy, some 
of the very ammunition he helped produce before he went to 
the Army. His parents, Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Davis, lived at a 
rural route address near Kendallville. 

T-5 Donald L. Wright, 34, of 338 North Randolph street, 
Indianapolis, was a surgical technician in the collecting company 
of a medical battalion. He was a graduate of Shortridge High 
School and Butler University. Sgt. Don F. Veach, 29, employed 
for several years at the Dexheimer-Carlon Studio in Indianap- 
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olis prior to going to service in March, 1942, was in a signal 
company. 

Serving as a machine gunner in the 380th Infantry was Pfc. 
Joseph A. Clark, 20, son of Mr. and Mrs. George L. Clark, 510 
Forest Blvd., Indianapolis. He was away on the two occasions I 


called, attending the jungle warfare training school. 


I was particularly anxious to see Joe because he was, insofar 
as I can now recall, the only man I located in the Pacific who was 
a son of a fellow member of my post of the American Legion, 
Mcllvaine-Kothe post No. 153, which meets at the Athenaeum 
in Indianapolis. His father was a first lieutenant in an infantry 
division in World War I, the 35th Division, which covered prac- 
tically the same combat ground in France in War II as they did 
in War I. . 

After making friends in the 98th Division, after living with 
them in unpleasant camp conditions and after taking the same 
combat conditioning under live fire, I was determined to look 
them up again in the big show. But this was not destined to be. 
Shortly thereafter I went into the forward area where the grape 
vine messaged word this outfit would continue in training and 
would be held for the final big show, the projected invasion of 
Kyushu. 

I know many men and officers of the g8th were disappointed 
because they didn’t have the opportunity of earning battle stars 
for their campaign ribbons. They were satiated with training, 
complained bitterly and were eager for a combat assignment. 
Eventually, even as I did, they got to make the landing on 
Japanese soil in the combat style for which they had trained. 
Some went to Nagasaki and others to Osaka with the American 
occupation forces. 


Although I met several of my former associates in ‘The News 
city room out in the Pacific area, Lt. Angelo Angelopolous was 
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the only one I was able to lure into being a guest columnist. 

Good old Angie! He remembered my birthday, left a full fifth 
of the spirits that cheer on my sack in the Moana Hotel at 
Waikiki Beach. More than that, he returned the next day carry- 
ing another offering of similar design and potency to lighten the 
worries of the regular columnist. Such thoughtfulness was 
deeply appreciated for spirits were under strict rationing and 
difficult to obtain. Moreover, it was remarkable because Angie, 
by choice, was then and has always been, a staunch and practic- 
ing prohibitionist who shuns anything stronger than coke. 

While I relaxed amid the comforts thus provided and cele- 
brated my birthday wisely and not too well, Angie exercised the 
portable typewriter on Hoosiers he had met in the Hawaiian 
area. Angie was flying a Corsair fighter-bomber for the Navy, 
so it was not surprising to find him sticking pretty close to the 
Navy air arm. 

In his squadron was Lt. Dave Crockett, of Indianapolis, who 
had parachuted from a crippled Navy plane in France, was cap- 
tured by a Reich garrison of 500 men and managed to talk his 
captors into surrendering to him four days later under the pres- 
sure of advancing Allied invasion forces. Russell Powell, Indian- 
apolis, was a chief machinist mate in the same squadron. 

Others Angie wrote about included Lt. Scott Dukes, Lt. Her- 
bert Spencer, Charles ‘“‘Chuck” Smith, SK-3c, Dr. Harry Ellis, 
interne in a civilian hospital, all from Indianapolis; Ensign 
William Fritz, Ft. Wayne, and Jay Anson, Coast Guard coxswain, 
Anderson. All were Butler University Phi Delts with the excep- 
tion of Lt. Crockett, a Wabash man. Angie’s story told about a 
dinner they had in Honolulu to organize a Pacific ocean chapter 
of the fraternity. 

Having been away from a typewriter for a long time, Angie 
did a lot of fidgeting and squirming before he finally pounded 
out the story. Here was his last paragraph: “Leo, old pal, you’ve 
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played the dirtiest trick of the war on me. Never have I sweated 
out an assignment as I have this one. Leave me to that big, metal 
bird and landing on that nice, open-armed flat-top. This IS 
tough.” 

And he appended the following note to the boys and girls 
back in the city room: “‘Your favorite war correspondent (Angie 
said nice things about me) is going to have a hard time finding 
me on this side of the earth from now on. I would rather have 
had him twist my arm than cajole me into putting this together. 
A trained seal could have done better. Pity your poor circula- 
tion! First you get a paper shortage and now you get Angelo.” 


CHAPTER V 


(EL EB GINA P.O Oil G OCR a AVet aks 

DECIDED to go over to the island of Hawaii and look up 

Hoosiers. Prior to my arrival at Hilo, the Army public 

relations kindly forwarded a message to the effect I would 
like to meet “some Hoosiers.’ ‘Ten minutes after the plane had 
landed, and while I was still struggling to swallow those elusive 
bubbles in my ears, I was hustled before an Army major who 
sternly demanded an explanation of the “some Hoosiers” mes- 
sage. 

As to be expected, he was another Hoosier, Maj. John S. 
(Sam) Medaris, 35, of 239 North Independence street, ‘Tipton. 
He had prepared a fair-sized list of Hoosiers and made my visit 
on the attractive island most pleasant. About the time I got 
around to giving him the final Hoosier basketball results, which 
were still news, in popped Lt. George Etnyre, Jr., 27, who hailed 
from Oregon, IIl., but absorbed the Hoosier spirit through four 
years at Purdue. 

Right away I was catapulted into the middle of a fierce con- 
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troversy and asked to be the arbiter. It was over the 20 to 20 
football game between Indiana and Purdue in 1936. The 
whole crux of the controversy was whether it had been played 
in Bloomington or Lafayette. After checking back, I leaned 
toward Bloomington and was immediately disqualified. Then 
it was mutually agreed to accept no other authority than William 
F. Fox, The News sports editor. 

Lt. Etnyre was positive the game had been played in Lafayette. 
He clearly remembered that one of the Isbell boys kicked the 


tie point—even refused to look because he feared a miss. Equally 


positive the game was played at Bloomington, Sam said he 
recalled it vividly, for in the excitement he was either pushed or 
fell from the grandstand and landed in a most convenient bush. 

Bill Fox functioned forthwith, mailed them the clipping of a 
story he wrote asa follow to my piece and the boys paid off a 
gentlemanly wager. But he didn’t mail the same clipping to 
me; I had to go all the way to ‘Tokyo and back worrying and 
wondering where that game had been played. I asked Hoosiers 
every time I thought about it. An argument usually ensued, for 
1 could find no one who was positive. Not until I got back and 
stopped off to visit again with Sam on the way home did I learn 
the scene was the Ross-Ade stadium at Lafayette. 

Formerly a travelling representative for J. C. Perry & Co., 
wholesale grocers in Indianapolis, Maj. Medaris was a native 
Hoosier, born in Denver, Ind., and was a graduate of DePauw. 
He was called to active duty in 1942 as a reserve officer and had 
served in the g8th Division where he knew Lt. Col. Fields and 
Maj. Aull, prior to his assignment as a staff officer at Hilo district 
headquarters. His wife was the former Dorothy Vehslage of 
Seymour. They had two children. 

One of the first Hoosiers on the list provided by Maj. Medaris 
was S/Set. Joe Macek, 33, of East Chicago, in charge of the sup- 
ply room. Joe was graduated from Butler, where he earned let- 


- ters in football, basketball and track, and worked for a year in 
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Indianapolis after leaving school. He coached at Austin and 
Metz high schools and was the basketball and baseball coach at 
Roosevelt High in East Chicago prior to entering service. He — 
was married, had a five months old daughter, Susan Jo, born 
after he arrived overseas. 

Visit the quartermasters if you would like to know what keeps 
an Army ticking. It seemed that no supply problem, whether 
food, clothing or other vital items, was too difficult for them to 
overcome in quick order. 

When I talked with Sgt. Merlin G. Truex, Jr., 27, of 1527 
Morton avenue, Elkhart, he wasa little weary. For he had gotten 
out of bed at 3 a.m. and had just finished baking 4,800 pounds 
of bread. He thought this was a pretty good output for a crew 
of eight men and said he doubted very much whether the record 
could be equalled, in or out of the Army, in the same baking 
time and under comparable conditions. He was a former ma- 
chinist, a graduate of Elkhart High School and married the for- 
mer Jeanette McKeebey of Elkhart. ‘They had no children. 

Quartered overnight with a group of supply officers that in- 
cluded ist Lt. Francis K. Shirkey, 26, of Cambridge City, I 
learned more about this business of feeding and equipping 
troops of our Pacific war machine. They thought nothing of 
loading or unloading ships, of being roused out of bed at un- 
earthly hours to fill supply requisitions for most any given num- 
ber of military units. The tonnage that passed in and out of 
their warehouses was amazing. 

Francis and his immediate group went sightseeing in their 
spare time. They had been all over the island’s volcanic crater 
section, had taken hundreds of pictures, including some very 
fine color slides they showed me. Francis was giving avid atten- 
tion to a book on Hawaiian lore and getting to be an authority 
on the subject. He told me of their effort to climb Mauna Kea, 
13,784 feet high. They got as far as the snow line, about 12,000 
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feet, but found they didn’t have time to finish it and get back on 
time. 

Drafted six months prior to Pearl Harbor, Lt. Shirkey at- 
tended quartermaster school at Camp Lee, Va., where he met 
and married the former Anna Tuma, Petersburg, Va. He was 
a graduate of Cambridge City High School and had been over- 
seas more than eighteen months. The only person he had seen 
from his hometown after coming overseas was Maj. David 
Wilson, then in the Philippines with the 38th Division. 

The quartermaster boys took me out to the dock to see an: 
all-night ship-loading operation. A group of transient combat 
Marines were doing the work. I found two Hoosiers, and both 
from Muncie. Pfc. Norman A. Talbert, Sr., 29, was a former 
member of the Muncie police force. Born in Shelby county, he 
was graduated from Kokomo High School and Ball State Teach- 
ers College. He was married and had a boy seventeen months 
old, hence the Sr., of which he was very proud. 

Pfc. Jiles D. Johnson, 23, was a native of Kinston, N. C., but 
claimed Muncie as his home by virtue of wedlock. He had mar- 
ried the former Ilah M. Cantrell, of Muncie, who was in the 
WAVES at the time. They met in Muncie when he was sta- 
tioned at the Crane ammunition depot in 1941. Jiles had served 
on Guadalcanal, made the original landing with the Marines 
in 1942, was in Australia for a while and got back to the States 
for a rest before reassignment to the Pacific. 

Sgt. Chester A. Lane, 25, of 2215 Greenbriar Lane, Indianap- 
olis, was in the recovery section of an Army ordnance unit at Hilo. 
He attended Warren Central High School and was employed 
at the Pennsylvania Railroad’s Hawthorne Yards before he en- 
tered service in June, 1941. He had been overseas for fifteen 
months. While stationed in California he met and married the 
former Irene Forester of E] Centro, Calif. ‘They had a daughter, 
Sharon Lee. 
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Virgil L. Cornett, 26, signal corps T-5, East Gary, was on 
detached service at district headquarters. He enlisted in the 
regular Army in June, 1940, came overseas two years later and 
said he had grown fond of Hawaii. He had four brothers and a 
step-brother in service, all overseas. One brother, S/Sgt. Earl C. 
Cornett, had been a prisoner in Germany. Released in a recent 
Russian advance, he was expected home soon. 

Perhaps the most widely known Hoosier in the entire Hawai- 
ian area—he was away on a fishing junket the day I called—was 
P.C. (Pete) Beamer, a prominent Hilo businessman. Pete had 
been sojourning in these parts for more than forty years, but he 
never tired of bragging about his Hoosier nativity. He fre- 
quently entertained Hoosiers. On one occasion he gave a party 
for all Hoosier service men on the island. ‘They said it was quite 
a shindig. His friends were not sure, but they thought Pete 
came from around Wabash. 

A close friend said Pete was witty, quick on the humor trigger 
and told a rollicking success story of how he had started on a 
bicycle tour of the world and got as far as Hawaii. He said Pete 
arrived in Hilo with a bicycle as his principal asset, started in 
business on a shoestring by selling files to native cane growers. 
He had a bicycle shop for a time, then the hardware store he 
still operated. Pete was interested in many big business enter- 
prises of the island and was reputed to have amassed a comfort- 
able fortune. 

On the way from Hilo to the Kilauea Military Camp, I 
stopped at the 26th Station Hospital at Mountain View to look 
up some of the Hoosiers on the list provided by Maj. Medaris. 

Seeing an A.P.O. and nobody standing in line, I thought it 
would be a good opportunity to cash one of the money orders 
brought from home. The soldier behind the A.P.O. window 
was somewhat frigid until he noticed payment had been guar- 
anteed by a well-known Hoosier, Adolph Seidensticker, Indian- 
apolis postmaster. Then he thawed rapidly, produced the 
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money without even looking at the proffered identification. 
Yes, a Hoosier was running the A.P.O., Cpl. Chester Balyeat, 
29, of 927 South Third street, Elkhart. And he knew the impor- 
tance of mail to morale in the armed forces, knew how those 
chaps felt when there wasn’t enough to go all the way around. 
Diplomatic and genial—probably the reason he was picked 
for this job—Chester smoothed out the gripes and managed 
somehow to keep the peace between erring home folks and the 
mail-thirsty tribe he served. He was tops for any Army post- 
master. Overseas for thirty-three months, he was living in the 
future—for the promised furlough in the summer. I learned 
later that he finally got a 45-day leave, was home when the war 
ended and was discharged. | 
Cpl. Balyeat was married, had a son, Anthony, age six. He 
had four brothers in the service, Pfc. Danny, in India; Cpl. 
Louis, in the ETO; Elmer, GM-1c, in the Pacific, and Bennie, 
recently inducted when he had turned eighteen. One of his 
Elkhart friends, Pfc. Donald Comer, was a Marine and stationed 
nearby. 
Cpl. George Bolka, 25, Michigan City, clerk in the medical 
supply warehouse, had gained fame for his bowling prowess. He 


‘was one of the seven top men in the island bowling competi- 


tion. ‘They went to Honolulu for the sweepstakes, had a good 
time but didn’t bring back any trophies. Bolka also had four 
brothers in service, Sgt. Thomas, in France; Cpl. Edward, in 
England; Cpl. Paul, with the Marines in Alaska, and John, Jr., 
who had recently signed up with the Seabees. George was mar- 
ried, but had no children. 

Pfc. Chester G. Hawkins, 31, Route 1, Rockport, was a tele- 
phone operator. Before the war he had operated a garage busi- 
ness which he hoped to resume when he got back. He was mar- 
ried and had three children, including a daughter, Ida May, born 
after he came overseas. His wife and family were residing tem- 
porarily with an aunt near Lynchburg, Va. He had seven sisters 
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at home and a brother, Sgt. Robert Hawkins, with an air bomb- 
ing squadron in China. 

Running the physical therapy clinic was Cpl. Harry J. Cheek, 
24, of 209 Pruyne street, Aurora. He was a graduate of Aurora 
High School, where he played basketball, and had been in Ha- 
wail for eighteen months. He married the former Betty Scud- 
der of Vevay. They had no children. Harry told me that Cpl. 
Balyeat, the P.M., had been dubbed “The Great Profile” over 
a picture snapped of him. 

Once again the Hoosier basketball scores radio-telephoned by 
Shootin’ ’Em, were most welcome. Before breaking the news, I 
let the boys cogitate over the possible winner. And if it should 
be any comfort, even now, to our Mr. Fox, who chinned the 
memorable 1945 cherry tree limb for Jasper on George Wash- 
ington’s birthday, the discussion finally narrowed down to two 
contenders, Jasper and Bosse of Evansville. Bolka declaimed 
loudly for Bosse, while the others opined it was a good guess. 

The boys at the hospital had been doing a little basketballing 
themselves. ‘Their team finished third in the service men’s 
league. The players included Bolka, Cheek and Cpl. Ray- 
mond Sutherland, 28, who lived on Road 29g just outside of 
Indianapolis and formerly worked for the Indianapolis Power 
& Light Co. Cpl. Sutherland was the only single man in this 
Hoosier crew. He had been overseas seventeen months. 

Harking back to the subject of how small the world was in 
wartime, the hospital adjutant, Capt. Wayne I. Morris, 34, of 
Akron, eleven miles east of Rochester, told me of meeting a 
Hoosier he hadn’t seen since both were wee tots in knee breeches. 
It was Bernard Clayton, a former reporter for ‘The News and 
then in the forward area for Life and Time magazines. Capt. 
Morris said he was waiting for a bus on a Honolulu street cor- 
ner when a passing motorist offered him a lift. Both sensed an 
unmistakable Hoosier familiarity, then established identification 
quickly with the usual query as to their mainland domicile. 
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Capt. Morris was almost the forgotten soldier of the Pacific. 
He had been overseas for thirty-eight months without leave. He 
was single, a pharmacist in civil life and a graduate of Akron 
High School and the Indianapolis College of Pharmacy. 


High on the rim of the famous Kilauea volcanic crater, and 
right in the heart of the Kilauea national park, was an Army rest 
retreat that was the biggest project of its kind in the entire Pa- 
cific area. It was a place for combat troops to rest and forget the 
war, and practically everything was done there to achieve that 
objective. 

Kilauea Military Camp, known as KMC, was strictly a GI 
hotel, yet it was anything but GI. Many home-like touches, such 
as window curtains, rugs and bedspreads, relieved the bleak- 
ness of normal military surroundings. There wasn’t a mess kit 
or a GI blanket on the reservation. ‘There were no regulations, 
no orders of the day, and the only saluting came from Korean 
internees who took care of the buildings ane. grounds and were 
tickled pink with the assignment. 

Cozy fireplaces were in all cottages, dining rooms and recre- 
ational halls. Cheery fires blazed brightly every night; they 
were needed, for between sunset and sunrise the temperature 
dipped to 35 or 40 degrees. Frost was not uncommon, although 
the daylight hours were pleasant with the mercury climbing to 
yo or 80 degrees. As in other mountainous sections of the 
Hawaiian islands, there was considerable rain. But this was no 
drawback, for a log fire in a cozy cabin has attractions and is 
restful on a rainy day. The rains were mist-like and left little 
trace in the volcanic soil. 

Airmen who had criss-crossed Pacific waters for a long time 
lost their tenseness up there, as did combat casualties and hos- 
pital convalescents getting ready to rejoin their old outfits. Sight- 
seeing in this semi-active volcanic region was a fascinating diver- 
sion from the drabness of war and military life. All forms of 
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recreation were available, including golf, riding, tennis and 
bicycling. Not far away was Mauna Kea, 13,680 feet. But moun- 
tain climbing was discouraged to all except the experienced. 

One of the best antidotes for combat weariness, as proven in 
other rest camps, was good food. Every time a soldier went on a 
trip or to a new assignment his first worry was about chow. At 
KMC they were surprised with thick steaks, fresh milk and green 
vegetables—food that was vastly different from company messes 
and served on white tablecloths with white napkins. The 4,000 
feet elevation stimulated the appetite, so snack bars were avail- 
able between meals. And the cost was only $1.00 per day for 
enlisted men and $3.00 per day for officers, which made camp 
operation practically self-sustaining. 


Looking around to see what contribution Hoosiers were mak- 


ing to this worthwhile project, I found Maj. Norman F. Pea- 
cock, an eye, ear, nose and throat specialist from Crawfordsville. 
Attached to Tripler General Hospital on Oahu, Maj. Peacock 
was doing a fifteen-day tour of duty here as KMC had no regu- 
lar physician and the assignment was rotated. 

From the unpleasant memories he carried of Saipan, I don’t 
doubt that Maj. Peacock welcomed the rest afforded by the tem- 
porary assignment. He told me of working twenty hours a day 
for twenty days in a combat hospital close to the front lines— 
where our artillery was duelling with the enemy. Occasionally 
the hospital was under fire, but it didn’t interfere much with the 
work of caring for the wounded. 

When bombing and strafing planes came over, the electric 
lights were turned off and the doctors worked by flashlights. A 


man was stationed outside to watch the pattern of anti-aircraft. 


fire and give a signal when enemy planes got close—then the 
doctors turned off their flashlights and laid down on the hos- 
pital’s ground floor for what protection it might afford against 
machine gun fire or flying bomb fragments. 

Overseas for more than three years, Maj. Peacock served on 
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Saipan for eight months. He was a graduate of Indiana Univer- 
sity and the I. U. medical school, served his interneship at the 
Indianapolis City Hospital and was a resident physician there 
for two years. He was at the Indiana University Hospital for 
another year before going into practice at Crawfordsville. 

Six weeks before he left for overseas, Maj. Peacock married 
the former Margaret Weakley, whom he met while serving at 
Fort Thomas, Ky. He had a twin brother, Maj. William F. Pea- 
cock, in the Army dental corps, who had served through the 
Sicilian campaign and was in Africa or Italy at the time. They 
officed in Crawfordsville with Maj. John Sharp, then with the 
Army Medical corps in the European theater. The three of them 
planned to resume the association after the war. 

Serving as commanding officer—this was only a paper title, as 
the sign on his cottage designated him as “‘proprietor’’—was Lt. 
Col. Richard F. Reidy, of Williamsport, Pa. A regular Army 
West Pointer, he had done a tour of duty at Ft. Benjamin Har- 
rison, so the three of us had a good time talking of mutual 
Hoosier friends and acquaintances. Col. Reidy had served in the 
g8th Division and was well acquainted with my newly-found 
friends in that outfit. 

Between Col. Reidy and Maj. Peacock, I was highly impressed 
with the wartime worth of such a rest camp and the oppor- 
tunities afforded to do something in behalf of those who would 
carry the torch forward until victory was achieved. KMC facili- 
ties were open to both men and women in Army service. It was 


an Army project, so guests were restricted to Army personnel. 


Many nurses came here for a rest after a long, hard grind in 
combat zones. 

Col. Reidy was enraptured over the honeymoon cottages. 
Brides were mostly service women—WACS, WAVES, women 
Marines, nurses and SPARS. There were two cottages, one for 
enlisted personnel and the other for the officers, where special 
service included a daily supply of flowers and meals in quarters 
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if desired. Col. Reidy’s best story was how these brides, after 
being carried across the threshold, would take one look around 
and then sit down and cry. He said it was because they were so 
happy, because they found much more than they expected and 
it was so vastly different from what they had known in the 
service. 

Another pride and joy of the commanding officer was the 
Moon Garden which adjoined Shangri La, the honeymoon cot- 
tage for enlisted people. Flowers were artistically arranged in 
various moon designs, and there was a wishing well, a cupid with 
bow and arrow on a pedestal and cozy bowers with love seats. 
And the Moon Garden was “off limits” for all other personnel 
except honeymooners. 

Without the benefit of a commission from the Chamber of 
Commerce, I took the liberty of making certain commitments 
to identify Hoosierdom with the splendid work at KMC. 

As I have already explained, many home-like touches had 
been added to get away from the drabness of military life at 
this rest camp. Most striking was the plan of naming cottages 
after hotels in different states, plus sufficient interior appoint- 
ments to complete the picture of identification with the particu- 
lar state. Soldiers came here to rest and forget about the war, so 
any little remembrance from home brought a thrill difficult to 
appreciate unless one had been on the scene and witnessed it. 

For instance, I called at a cottage named for the Roosevelt 
hotel of New Orleans where I found, happily ensconced, two 
smiling sons of Louisiana who wouldn’t have budged out of 
there under the threat of a general court-martial. These cot- 
tages had attractively-done half-moon name plates bearing the 
name of the hotel and city, and the hotel coat of arms. 

Some memento of the old home state, such as a picture or 
other decoration, reposed on the mantle of the living room fire- 
place, while other pictures, including a framed letter of wel- 
come from the hotel manager back home, adorned the walls. In 
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the bedrooms were various appointments, such as bedspreads, 
blankets, pillow cases, rugs, towels and bath mats which carried 
the hotel name or insigne. All of these furnishings had been 
provided by the hotel back home. 

My tour of the hotel area failed to disclose a single hostelry 
from Hoosierland. Knowing that William H. Book, the execu- 
tive Vice-President of our Chamber of Commerce, would be 
seriously grieved unless the situation were corrected forthwith, I 
sought an explanation from Miss ‘Tita Ruddle, secretary of the 
KMC Chamber of Commerce. This title was facetious, of course, 
as KMC neither had nor needed a Chamber of Commerce. Serv- 
ing as secretary to the commanding officer, Miss Ruddle was 
such an enthusiastic booster for KMC that the title had been 
bestowed on her; a properly engraved name plate adorned her 
desk. 

Miss Ruddle seemed to think a request had gone forward to 
some Indianapolis hotel requesting the necessary appointments 
for a cottage, but a check of the files didn’t show it. Anyway, she 
said the matter still was capable of adjustment as seven cottages 
were unnamed and more were to be constructed. A native of 
Hawaii—her home was in Hilo—the comely Miss Ruddle had 
never been to Indianapolis, but she thought it would be nice to 
have a ‘Claypool of the Pacific.” 

Without consulting the Claypool at Illinois and Washington 
streets, I promised Miss Ruddle full compliance with every de- 
tail of the project. In my story, I did suggest to Mr. Book that if 
the Indianapolis Claypool did not cooperate as we hoped, there 
was always the alternative of renting a room and walking out 
with bulging suitcases. My copy desk thought this was going too 
far and promptly censored out the grand larceny idea. 

When I told Miss Ruddle of the impressive ceremony in the 
Claypool lobby, where the national colors were raised and low- 
ered daily during the war, she thought a picture of this scene 
would make a splendid interior decoration. We referred this 
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matter to Paul Shideler and Bob Hoover, ‘The News photog- 
raphers. We asked J. Hugh O’Donnell, The News artist, to 
contribute a decorative panel, and urged someone to send along 
a good illustration of the 500-mile Speedway race. 

Several months later Miss Ruddle wrote me in the forward 
area telling how the Claypool and others had cooperated to 
bring a touch of Hoosierdom to KMC. And after the war I re- 
turned to KMC for the vacation I promised myself at the time. 
It was one of the most pleasant vacations I have ever had and 
will be told when I get around to that phase of the odyssey. 


HERE was another rest retreat on Coconut Island, barely ten 

minutes by motorboat from the island of Oahu. Kissed by the 
azure waves of the gentle Pacific and framed in a setting of exotic 
tropical splendor, this beautiful isle—not half the size of Garfield 
park in Indianapolis—was one of the show places of the Ha- 
walian area. It was operated by the Army air forces as a rest 
camp for combat airmen back for short breathers between mis- 
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sions, but gained fame in an entirely different direction as far as 
I was concerned. 

Coconut Island at that time, was the scene of an Army air 
forces’ experiment in hydroponics that held forth the promise 
of green vegetables for the men “down under,” where such deli- 
cacies were as extinct as the dodo bird and more desired than 


any other item of diet. This experiment, to have practical appli- 


cation later in the South Pacific, was being run by eight enlisted 
men, all university graduates, and a B-17 pilot who had com- 
pleted his required number of missions. 

Hydroponics, as Horace E. Abbott, the genial Marion County 
agricultural agent would be glad to explain, is a system of grow- 
ing vegetables, or any plants, with the use of a nutrient solution. 
The plant food or fertilizer, is soluble in water and is flushed 
over the beds at proper intervals. Popularly, and somewhat er- 
roneously, it is known as growing plants in water. 

Exposed to farming once upon a time in Franklin township, 
Marion County—Mr. Abbott remembers it well—I yearned to do © 
a story on this new-style Army farming. But it was too much to 
hope for a Hoosier angle in such a small group. Once again I 
was wrong. Hoosiers seemed to be about everywhere and doing 
everything. If the great State of Indiana had seceded from the 
Union in the midst of the armed conflict, the war would have 
been messed up to no end. 

Cpl. Lyle Hutson, 29, who taught vocational agriculture at 
Nashville High School in Brown County before the Army de- 
cided he wasn’t 4-F, took me under his wing and told me all 
about this new hydroponics scheme of the air corps. And from 
Hutson I learned that another Hoosier, Kendrick W. Blodgett, 
who pioneered hydroponics at his Davis Garden plant in Terre 
Haute, was the guiding spirit of the whole project. 

When the air corps decided on this method of getting green 
vegetables to men serving on out-of-the-way and barren isles, it 
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picked a select group of agricultural school graduates from its 
own ranks. Originally there were eighteen enlisted men, three 
officers and a civilian consultant. The group was divided. Mr. 
Blodgett, the civilian consultant, took one detachment to the 
European theater, stopping at Ascension island for their first 
project, while the others came to the Pacific with Capt. ‘Torrey 
Lyons, Oakland, Calif., who had done similar work at Wake 
Island for Pan-American Airways before the war. 

On one-eighth of an acre—hardly enough for a fair-sized back 
yard—Cpl. Hutson said they were going to grow enough toma- 
toes, eggplant, peppers and lettuce to feed more than 200 men 
daily. And after getting their garden going and trying out some 
new wrinkles for the tropics, they expected to move into the for- 
ward area where fresh vegetables were really needed. Refriger- 
ation facilities and shipping space were at a premium in war- 
time, so they planned to grow only highly perishable vegetables 
that were impractical to ship where the voyage might be a month 
or longer. 

This garden setup was quite unique. It was divided into 
three levels, with the plants set in beds of ground volcanic ash on 
each level. The nutrient solution was flushed from a 7,000-gal- 
lon tank on the top level, then flowed to the bottom level where 
it was pumped back to be used over again. Growth was regu- 
lated by the type of fertilizer or plant food used in the solution. 
This volcanic ash, or cinders, entirely eliminated the weed 
problem, and while it had no food value in itself, it did retain 
some of the nutrient solution and gave the plants the necessary 
aeration. Since there are no growing season limits in the tropics, 
this artificial garden was a year-around proposition. 

As to the economics of hydroponic farming, the boys told me 
the original cost runs from $1,500 to $2,500 per acre. After that, 
it doesn’t amount to much as the cost of chemicals used in the 
nutrient solution and labor expense is an inconsequential item. 
There is no disease or weed problem. Of course, it does require 
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some specialized knowledge and training. Light and temper- 
ature are the only factors that cannot be controlled. 

Production was conservatively estimated at five times that of 
conventional soil methods. Cpl. Hutson told of an experiment 
on good soil in California where 500 bushels of potatoes were 
harvested from an acre of ground, while an acre of hydroponics 
produced 5,000 bushels. He thought the system had vast com- 
mercial possibilities, especially for hospitals, hotels and winter 
resorts in warm climates, and might offer an absorbing postwar 
avocation for wartime victory gardeners who had their fill of 
weeds and would likely welcome something less arduous. He 
didn’t think, however, that it was sufficiently far advanced as to 
constitute a serious threat to the gigantic Hoosier tomato in- 
dustry. 

There was a lot of excitement around the hydroponic plant 
that day. Little green tomatoes had formed on plants set out 
two weeks previously. Proud as kids with new bicycles, these 
scholarly soldiers stood around and fairly caressed the budding 
fruit. A 30-day pass to go back home couldn’t have made them 
happier. They explained that if it got too hot for the plants to 
pollinate properly, as it does directly over the equator, then 
they would spray with an artificial hormone that would produce 
a seedless tomato. 

Most amazing was the interest these soldiers took in their 
project and their industrious attitude toward the unpleasant 
chores associated with it. Stripped of undershirts and dirty all 
over, they were busy grinding volcanic ash for the plant beds— 
and nary a GI growl because they had to do it. Lt. Wally Mar- 
shall, of the air corps public relations staff, couldn’t get over it. 
He said he had never seen soldiers work harder unless they were 
chasing, or being chased, by Japs. 

Cpl. Hutson was very fond of Brown County and expected 
to resume teaching at Nashville after the war. He was a native 
of Lexington, IIl., was graduated from the University of Illinois, 
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my own alma mater, but he claimed full-fledged Hoosier citizen- 
ship by virtue of his contract with the Nashville school. One of 
his close friends was Melvin Flack, Brown county agricultural 
agent. He had lived in Nashville with the Rev. Charles Johnson, 
pastor of the Methodist church. Both were bachelors at the 
time, but the Rev. Johnson, formerly of Indianapolis, had since 
married. Cpl. Hutson was in the medical section of the air forces 
before he was detached for special duty in hydroponics. 

Inasmuch as this probably will be the only public recognition 
of these conscientious and industrious lads, I'll have to mention 
all of them. Sgt. Ray L. Cure, 28, Gilliland, Tex., and Cpl. Billie 
Newman, 25, Harleton, Tex., were classmates at ‘Texas A. & M. 
Set. Robert H. Gibson, 31, Lubbock, ‘Tex., and Cpl. Arnold D. 
Black, 29, also from Texas, were graduates of ‘Texas Technologi- 
cal College and were acquainted there. . 

Pfc. Joe M. Woodard, 26, Stillwell, Okla., and Sgt. Walter H. 
Beckham, 26, Tulsa, Okla., were graduated in the same class 
from Oklahoma A. & M., entered service on the same day and 
were stationed together for their first three months. Cpl. Arthur 
Wagner, 21, New Haven, Conn., was the only non-agriculturally 
trained man in the group. He had studied chemistry at Van- 
derbilt University, Nashville, Tenn., was a former medic and 
helped out in the preliminary work in hydroponics at Coral 
Gables, Fla. 

Oddly enough, and reverting back to the favorite Army topic 
of the little world in wartime, none of the men was in the same 
immediate outfit when the air corps started looking over service 
records to pick a special crew for hydroponics. Serving on widely 
varied assignments, they were thrown together by pure coinci- 
dence. This activity was officially designated as the Physiological 
Branch, Aero Medical Laboratory, Air Technical Service Com- 
mand, Wright Field, Ohio. As the Army abbreviated every- 
thing, it must have been PBAMLATSC, which undoubtedly 
was most confusing to enemy intelligence. 
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Coconut Island was developed as a recreation retreat by the 
late Christian R. Holmes, California millionaire. It was cov- 
ered with a scrubby mass of lantana when he acquired it in 
1935. He spared no expense in transforming it into a veritable 
paradise, with about every form of recreation one might desire. 
Prior to his death in 1943, Mr. Holmes entertained service men 
in the Hawaiian area regularly, then it was closed until the air 
corps leased it from the estate for rest camp purposes. 

There were no Hoosiers on the register the day I called, but 
a check of recent guests showed the names of LeRoy Bakehorn, 
Wabash; E. L. Walker, Columbus, and U. J. Bonneau, Ham- 
mond. The register did not show their Army rank or service 
branch, but we presumed they were airmen. In a previous chap- 
ter I have told of visiting Bakehorn’s B-24 squadron after I 
reached Guam. 

Recreation activities were directed by the American Red 
Cross. From Miss Mary Sharkey, Dayton, O., the Red Cross 
staff assistant, I learned something of their recreational program 
for war-weary airmen. The usual rest period was five days. Miss 
Sharkey said that for the first day or so most of the men wanted 
to rest and sleep, or just loaf around without even talking to 
anyone. 

After attending one of the bi-weekly dances or engaging in 
other forms of recreation, they would begin to thaw out. And 
after the five days, she said, they seemed to have shaken off all 
of the worries they brought with them. 

Air crewmen got very tired on their long vigils, even if it was 
no more than routine patrol duty. Miss Sharkey’s impressions 
tallied with what others said and my own observations. I recall 
having dinner one evening with two carrier pilots just back from 
the combat zone. Obviously, they didn’t care to talk, and were 
non-committal almost to the point of impoliteness. 

But three days later, after a good rest, they stopped and regaled 
me for an hour with stories of carrier flying. They laughed at 
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my expressed trepidation over landing on the deck of a bouncing 
carrier—said it was the least of their worries and one didn’t dare 
miss because there was no other place to alight. 

Like other rest places, Coconut Island made a fetish over good 
food. Returned airmen got the very best available—plenty of it, 
too—and they were really delighted with the green vegetables 
and fresh milk that had been missing from their daily diet for 
so long. Such recreation as fishing, swimming, bicycling, surf 
boarding and other sports were available on the island, while 
short trips could be arranged for golfing and riding, or to a near- 
by ranch for a touch of cowboy life in the far west. 
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EFORE Starting out on the assignment to report war news 

from the Pacific, I made a firm resolve not to emphasize the 
tragic or unpleasant. But I soon learned this business of making 
war was serious and grim. My first contact with the grim side 
was when the carrier, USS Franklin, was hit and limped into 
Pearl Harbor, a shocking example of war’s fury and destruction. 
I went aboard the stricken vessel still vowing I would not stress 
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the tragic, but there was a Hoosier angle present and my only 
choice was to write it. 

Many stories of incredible heroism will be written of this war, 
but the dramatic courage exemplified by the gallant men and 
officers who survived the holocaust aboard the USS Franklin 
will long remain a saga of the sea. 

A carrier of the Essex class, the Franklin was struck by enemy 
bombs March 19, 1945, while operating only fifty miles from the 
Jap mainland. Actual damage from the bombs was compara- 
tively slight, but the hits touched off a series of explosions from 
bombs, rockets and other ammunition aboard that turned the 
ship into a raging inferno for several hours. When I was aboard, 
the dead were still being removed from the charred debris. Fig- 
ures published later showed 832 men killed and missing, and 
270 wounded, more than one-third of the total complement. 

‘There were many Hoosiers aboard this giant carrier that fate- 
ful day when a Jap Betty streaked out of the sun at 7:07 a.m. and 
one minute later, while flying lower than the “island” or bridge 
superstructure, dropped two incendiary bombs on the flight 
deck. Some Hoosiers were wounded, some may have been lost, 
while others became a part of the heroic machine that fought 
fire and explosion, rescued shipmates, repelled recurring Jap 
attacks for two days and ultimately brought the ship to a har- 
bor of safety under her own power. 

Singled out for special commendation, and later awarded the 
Navy Cross for gallantry, was a thirty-one-year-old Indianapolis 
physician, Lt. Comdr. James L. Fuelling, the ship’s assistant med- 
ical officer. His wife, the former Ruth Askine, and their two 
children, were living at 2015 College Avenue, Indianapolis. 

Sitting with other correspondents around a wardroom table 
in an undamaged part of the ship, I heard Capt. L. E. Gehres, 
who steadfastly refused to abandon ship, give due credit to 
Comdr. Fuelling and tell how his calm resourcefulness in the 
emergency prevented a stampede and helped save the lives of 
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more than 200 men trapped in a compartment while explosions 
and fire raged on all sides. Modest and unassuming, this Hoosier 
physician shunned the heroics and insisted he performed only 
the duties expected from a naval officer under such circum- 
stances. 

Comdr. Fuelling was in the sick bay when the Jap bombs 
struck, talking with Lt. Cmdr. G. W. Fox, of Milwaukee, chief 
medical officer, who remained at his battle station there and was 
later killed. The battle station of Cmdr. Fuelling was forward 
amidship at a dressing station. He started for his battle station 
through thick smoke, and finding many men jamming the pas- 
sage ways, he herded them into a mess compartment and closed 
_ the water-tight doors. 

‘““My only part was to talk to the men, urge them to remain 
quiet and not get panicky.” Cmdr. Fuelling explained mod- 
estly. “We prayed, while explosions were going on in the ad- 
joining compartment. After the air got bad in this jammed com- 
partment, we managed to get a little relief by opening a four- 
inch pipe leading to the outside. Lt. Donald A. Gary, Oakland, 
Calif., found us. He was wearing a rescue breather, and al- 
though the oxygen must have long been exhausted, he kept 
searching until he located a way out. An hour and a half after 
being trapped we locked hands and were guided to safety by 
Lt. Gary.” 

Other Hoosiers, some of them trapped in the same compart- 
ment, praised the quick action of Cmdr. Fuelling. And Capt. 
Gehres commended him for being the last man to leave the 
smoke and gas-filled refuge after Lt. Gary had found an escape 
route. Aboard the carrier since the commissioning on January 
31, 1944, Cmdr. Fuelling had been through various sea battles 
starting with the bombing of the Bonin Islands on July 4, 1944. 

During an enemy attack October 13, 1944, Cmdr. Fuelling 
was wounded in the left shoulder by shrapnel and awarded the 
Purple Heart. He said a Jap bomb sailed under the ship, and 
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in the same action an enemy plane tip literally tore the pants off 
the landing signal officer, Lt. Dan Winters who wasn’t even 
scratched. There were other enemy attacks in which several 
men were killed and wounded, he said. 

Comdr. Fuelling entered service in October, 1940. He was in 
the Hawaiian Islands in December, 1941, sailing from Hono- 
lulu two days prior to the Pearl Harbor attack with his wife and 
baby daughter when ordered to a mainland assignment. It was 
a pretty exciting trip, he said, after the ship received news of 
the attack. An immediate blackout was ordered. He said there 
wasn't a gun on the ship bigger than the .22 caliber pistol he had 
packed in a suitcase. 

A native of Allen county, Cmdr. Fuelling was graduated from 
Indiana University and the University’s medical school. He 
served his internship at St. Vincents’ Hospital in Indianapolis. 
His parents, Mr. and Mrs. Louis Fuelling, lived near Wood- 
burn. | 

Many were the deeds of heroism after enemy bombs touched 
off the series of violent explosions on the giant carrier. Captain 
Gehres, who brought his ship to a harbor of safety through a 
nightmare of fire and explosion aboard, and successive plane at- 
tacks from the air, had cited more than 500 crewmen for excep- 
tional service. He said there were many more, and he was still 
trying to get the names of several who had performed note- 
worthy feats in the harrowing experiences that continued for 
nearly two days. 

A chaplain, Lt. Cmdr. Joseph T. O’Callahan, of Boston, was 
described by Capt. Gehres as “the bravest man I ever saw.” He 
told how the chaplain rushed in and out of danger areas all over 
the ship amid the recurring explosions of tons of rockets and 
other ammunition to administer church rites to the dying, give 
first aid to the wounded and how he helped in other work. 

Among those commended for outstanding service was an- 
other Indianapolis man, Chief Pharmacist Norman E. Titus, 
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29, of 2125 Wyndale Road. At breakfast in the chief’s quarters, 
he heard the first explosion and thought they had hit a mine. 
He started forward to his battle station in the sick bay but 
couldn’t make it because of smoke and fumes, then went aft 
and got to the fantail through an escape hatch. 

Exploding ammunition was falling all around, he said, get- 
ting closer with every succeeding explosion. He sought cover 
on a gun blister before making up his mind to jump in the sea. 
He jumped with his helmet and other gear. Not until he hit 
the water did he realize he had instinctively inflated his life belt 
somewhere along the line. He couldn’t swim, so he splashed 
around in the water as directed in training films until he was 
able to catch a piece of floating wood. 

Chief Titus caught a raft carrying eleven other survivors, and 
four hours later the group was rescued by a destroyer, the USS 
Hunt. All had to be lifted aboard with lines as they were weak 
from chill. After a few minutes of rest Chief Titus helped the 


ship’s doctor, Lt. (jg) L. A. Luz, of California, take care of the. 


many wounded men taken aboard. He was on the destroyer five 
days, and when he left the captain gave him a citation for out- 
standing service. 

A graduate of Technical High School and DePauw Univer- 
sity, Chief Titus married the former Mildred Thiesing of In- 
dianapolis. His parents, Mr. and Mrs. Clyde E. Titus, lived at 
“36 Woodruff Place, Middle Drive. He wasa brother-in-law of 
Ensign Nicholas J. Demerath, whom I had met on the APA, 
Broadwater. 

Another Hoosier, Edwin L. Hanna, 20, BM-2c, of Brookville, 
piped the word for all hands to man battle stations. He was 
standing watch on the bridge, but didn’t see either the attack- 
ing plane or the bombs it dropped as he was answering the tele- 
phone at the time. He told how an exploding rocket sheared off 
a tower close by, said he was jolted but unhurt. Many of the 
ignited rockets buzzed around the bridge, he said. Hanna also 
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had been aboard since the ship was commissioned. His parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur G. Hanna, lived in Brookville. 

Thomas F. Curtis, 26, MMS-2c, of Elkhart, got into a rescue 
breather, found a group of about forty men who had been 
trapped in a small compartment for more than an hour, and 
led them to safety. Afterward he helped fight the fire, and the 
next day he went down to the engine room and operated the 
telephone setup. He said he didn’t know much about the latter, 
but managed. He was married and had a two-year-old daughter, 
Barbara Jean. 

Floyd E. Smith, 22, S-1c, Martinsville, said he was in his bunk 
when the explosions started and thought at first it was five-inch 
mounts firing. When he came out and saw the smoke he made 
haste for his battle station at a 40-mm. gun and got it ready to 
fire. He remained at his battle station until ordered to other 
duty. His stepfather and mother, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Howard, 
lived at 660 Lincoln street, Martinsville. 

William A. Privett, 31, MM-ic, Indianapolis, was standing 
about thirty feet from where a bomb pierced the deck. He went 
below to the fireroom, found that it was dark and the fires had 
been blown out by the explosions. Ordered above, he was 
trapped for nearly an hour and finally managed to get out 
through an air uptake with three others. A graduate of Broad 
Ripple High School, he was married and had a five-year-old 
daughter, Gail Ann. His wife and family were residing tem- 
porarily in Greenfield. 

One of the group that was trapped in a mess compartment 
and later brought out safely through the efforts of Lt. Gary and 
Comdr. Fuelling, was Earle F. Barth, Jr., 20, PhM-3c, of Michi- 
gan City. He also had high praise for the way these officers han- 
dled the situation. Barth helped take care of the wounded and 
later was ordered to the same duty aboard the cruiser Santa Fe, 
that had drawn alongside. He was on the cruiser for a week be- 
fore he got back to the carrier. During leave the previous 
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December he had married the former Loraine Murray, of Michi- 
gan City. He attended Purdue for a year prior to entering 
service. 

Robert J. Strahl, 20, S-ic, Shelbyville, was a striker for gun- 
ner’s mate on a 40o-mm. piece. Just relieved from watch, he was 
asleep in a compartment on the fo’csle gallery deck. He rushed 
to his gun station and remained there for the next two days. 
There was plenty to do, for the ship had five separate Jap plane 
attacks before it reached port. But Strahl didn’t get a single shot 
at the attackers. The gun had been damaged and it couldn’t be 
turned to the proper elevation fast enough. His parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry E. Strahl, lived on a farm eight miles southeast 
of Shelbyville. 


Other Hoosiers were aboard the Franklin, and perhaps I 
should have interviewed them. But I didn’t care to dwell too 
long on such a tragic incident. Besides I was heading for the for- 
ward area and didn’t want to think too much about the grim 
side. 

I’ll never forget the Easter Sunday sunrise services just before 
I left Honolulu. Mr. and Mrs. Bert Tragella, of the Moana 
Hotel management, had invited me to go along with them to 
Kapiolani park. Birds were singing merrily in the trees at the 
first sign of dawn. From Waikiki beach came the splash of roll- 
ing waves, and overhead was the occasional roar of an airplane 
on routine patrol. 

We watched while daylight fringed the low volcanic moun- 
tains and gradually illuminated famed Diamond Head. Here 
amid a scene of exotic grandeur, I was hardly aware of the divine 
services or the people around me. My thoughts were far away, 
because I knew our boys would be hitting the beaches that very 
Sunday morning on Okinawa. 


CHAPTER VI 


BEYOND THE INTERNATIONAL 
DA EE DN E 


LYING Over vast stretches of water soon was to become about 

as commonplace to me as canoeing along the shady banks 

of White river, but for a novice with very few hours in the 
air, my first ocean flight was an event to be long remembered. 

We left Honolulu on a Saturday afternoon, arriving in Guam 
twenty-four hours later after brief stopovers at Johnston and 
Kwajalein islands. Most anyone can plainly see we should have 
arrived on Sunday, but it wasn’t. It was Monday morning at 
Agana airport in Guam. We had left on a yesterday, expecting 
to arrive on the morrow, only to find it was a full day later. 
Somewhere along the line we had skipped Sunday, had jumped 
right out of Saturday into Monday. 

Our time was confusing, indeed. We were advised that today 
would be tomorrow at home, that tomorrow at home actually 
was today where we were, and, of course, yesterday on our side 
of the world was today at home. In other words, we were a full 
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day ahead. Crewmen aboard the plane assured us it would be 
satisfactorily adjusted on the return. They could even envision 
the possibility of two Saturdays in a row and the tragedy of two 
Saturday night baths, or having to go to church twice if we 
should encounter two Sabbath days in succession. 

Most of the passengers were asleep when we crossed the inter- 
national dateline, but in the forward compartment Lt. Albert G. 
Burdulis, the navigator, and I held a private ceremonial to mark 
the event. Lt. Burdulis made me an official Short Snorter. He 
engraved a $1 bill with all of the necessary data of the crossing 
to establish membership, which was attested by the plane’s crew, 
and explained the secret mysteries known only to the initiated. 

It seemed that the practice of nicking neophytes for a few $1 
bills, to establish membership, was no longer in vogue. In the 
good old days when the crossings were rare and the likelihood 
of doing it safely was far more precarious, the neophyte achieved 
membership through the $1 bill largess route, and then got it 
back the same way, or found some Short Snorter who couldn’t 
produce his bill on the spot and made him pay. 

In the latter instance I heard of an Army colonel who had to 
cough up $64 for the oversight. But Lt. Burdulis said such 
practices no longer were regarded as ethical; there was no charge 
for membership, and no ethical penalty could be assessed against 
a Short Snorter who might inadvertently leave his purse in his 
“other pants” and consequently be unable to produce his Short 
Snorter bill on the demand of another member. 

We flew close to several Jap-held islands that had been by- 
passed by our armed forces in forging a short cut to Tokyo. At 
one point the navigator plotted our course a little too close to 
an enemy-held island to suit the plane commander, Lt..N. G. 
Good, of Nebraska, who ordered it altered. He said there was 
little or no danger, but most airmen would shy away from light- 
ing three cigarettes from the same match, or even from the same 
flame of a lighter. 
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The only other Hoosier aboard the C-54 Navy transport plane 
that brought us to Guam was Samuel W. Ellison, 33, of Middle- 
town. Sam had been in the Pacific shuttle service for three 
months and liked it so well he had decided to make it a career 
for the remainder of the war. He was a flight orderly, and as 
such had charge of the passengers. He saw that everybody was 
properly strapped in their seats for takeoffs and landings, turned 
the smoking lamp on and off, and magically produced hot meals 
at unexpected times—would even wake us up for chow. 

Long trips over water didn’t worry Sam in the least. He wasn’t 
afraid of being forced down at sea or a “‘belly” landing on some 
coral island, but he did fret over the takeoffs. After the plane 
had been properly secured, Sam always squatted up forward 
where he could watch all of the passengers, and started worrying. 
And he kept worrying until the wheels were off the ground and 
the plane had attained a safe altitude, then a broad smile would 
light his sun-tanned visage. 

“When you get to the end of the runway the plane has to go> 
somewhere, either up or down,” Sam told me. “I’ve seen a 
couple of pretty PAY takeoff crashes, so I always feel better after 
we get in the air.’ 

Sam’s duties with the Navy Air Transport Service, known as 
NATS, took him throughout the Pacific ocean area, from 
Okinawa to Frisco and back again. He would have from three 

to five days leave on the mainland, which wasn’t time enough to 
attempt a trip home. His plane carried both passengers and 
high priority cargo, and frequently brought back wounded men 
from the front. Sam got a big kick out of meeting people and 
talking with them—never tired of listening to the stories his 
passengers told of experiences in the various war theaters. 

“Some of the wounded Marines we brought back from Iwo 
Jima can tell stories that will stand your hair on end,” he said. 

One of the attractions of the Pacific shuttle service, Sam said, 
was the $50 a month extra in the form of ‘“‘flight skins,” plus ten 
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per cent of base pay for flying over water and another 20 per 
cent for overseas duty. He said this was highly essential for the 
support of his three children, Grace, 14; James, 12, and Jean, 10, 
who lived at home with a housekeeper. Even at that, he said he 
had to dig into his pre-war savings occasionally to make both 
ends meet. 

Drafted in March, 1944, Sam was ordered overseas three 
months later. He formerly worked at a seaplane base in Hono- 
lulu where he handled the docking and departure of planes. 
He was a graduate of Middletown High School and prior to war 
service was a machinist for ten years at General Motors in An- 
derson. His parents, Mr. and Mrs. Earl Ellison, lived on a farm 
near Middletown. 


Bustling with war activity of every description, Guam was the 
big springboard for major combat moves in the Pacific forward 
area. Almost overnight our western civilization had completely 
engulfed the native life, transforming the quiet island into a 
base of operations which rivalled Pearl Harbor. Guam first came 
under the Stars and Stripes back in the Spanish-American war, 
but this was the first time it had ever assumed proportions of 
importance. 

Thanks to the Seabees, the magic wand of progress had 
touched the island to bring miles of modern paved highways 
and countless other public improvements that might have been 
delayed for centuries more had not the exigencies of war de- 
manded it. Other elements of the armed forces helped, but 
major credit must go to the Seabees. When the story of the 
progress of Guam is written, as well as other wartime feats in 
the Pacific, it will be difficult for chroniclers to exaggerate the 
contribution made by the officers and men of Navy construction 
battalions. 

They told a story of the captured Jap who was asked for an 
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opinion as to the best jungle fighters. He placed the Australians 
first and the Japanese second. Asked about the Americans, he 
said they were not jungle fighters, that they moved the jungle 
and then did battle. So our secret weapon in this war, operated 
by the Seabees, was the bulldozer. Armed with the bulldozer 
and other implements of their calling, the Seabees tore away 
jungle barriers to write a brighter page in the sordid history of 
the Marianas. 

You saw a lot of grey hairs among the Seabees; many were well 
past forty. For the most part they were tradesmen and specialists 
doing the same type of work they did in civil life, men who were 
hardened to the rigors of the construction business and were 
not afraid of hard work. 

Very few were awarded medals for bravery—they didn’t have 
the opportunity to qualify for individual heroism—but they did 
have the satisfaction of knowing their collective accomplish- 
ments represented an outstanding contribution to the cause of 
victory. ‘The enemy regarded the work of the Seabees as little 
short of phenomenal. 

My first story from Guam had to be about the Seabees, for my 
brother, Russell C. Litz, formerly of Indianapolis and a resident 
of Los Angeles, Calif., several years prior to his war service, was 
in the 25th Battalion of the 5th Brigade. Outside of being the 
champion welder and metalsmith in the Pacific, Rusty had 
gained fame by being able to sleep right through the worst bom- 
bardment the Japs had to offer in the invasion. His shipmates 
laughed about how soundly he slept, said they couldn’t awaken 
him when it was time to seek cover in their foxholes. 

Rusty drove me around the island in a jeep to see what the 
Seabees had done and were still doing. We looked over a bridge 
where he had made a weld under fire while a squad of Marines 
stood guard. Nearby on the beach was a peaceful-looking palm 
tree that marked the foxhole residence he occupied until the 
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beachhead was secured. His outfit lived in field tents on the 
beach at the edge of the demolished town of Agana, not far from 
the very spot where most of them landed. 

Lt. Comdr. George J. Whelan, Atlantic City, N. J., in com- 
mand of the battalion, told me of the work that had been done. 
They landed under fire, lived in foxholes and kept their rifles 
within easy reach while they went about their respective tasks. 
Their first job was to get supplies to combat troops from ships 
anchored just beyond the coral reef. This was stevedore work, 
out of their line, but it didn’t matter. 

As the beachhead widened, the Seabees gave their attention to 
communications. Bridges were repaired and roads were built. 
Air strips had to be constructed and pontoon piers placed for 
harbor facilities. It was up to the Seabees to provide water. 
After enemy resistance ceased, the Seabees worked at the same 
pace erecting warehouses, hangars, Quonset buildings and power 
plants—every type of improvement to make the island livable 
for troops and to provide facilities to make it a base for combat 
operations. 

In the same outfit was an Irvington neighbor, Louis B. Pringle, 
CM-2c, of 6530 East ‘Thirteenth street, Indianapolis, whose wife, 
Vena, was then employed at the Lukas-Harold plant. We had 
quite a time chinning about Harold Wurster, Joe Guidone, Dave 
Crockett and others in the vicinity of Arlington and Tenth. 
Pringle had some interesting experiences, but what he remem- 
bered best was writing letters to his wife from a foxhole. While 
history was shaking hands with him on all sides, he had to be 
content with recording the beauties of an unidentified island 
and telling fancy lies about the quality of the chow. 

The battalion’s sign painter was Harold E. Elgar, CM-1c, of 
423 North Camel street, Bloomington. He had been doing this 
type of work ever since joining the outfit at Guadalcanal. Re- 
cently he had been doing considerable decorative work, and al- 
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though he laid no claim to being an artist, he said it was right 
in his line as he had been a stone carver in the Bloomington lime- 
stone mills. 

When I dropped in the shop during the noon chow rest 
period, he was busy painting a fancy beauty on the back of a 
leather jacket for an air corps gunner. The same beauty was 
painted on the side of the bomber, and Harold was doing the 
jacket artistry from a snapshot of the plane. In a rear echelon, 
Harold didn’t get ashore until after the island was secured. He 
was married and his mother, Mrs. Homer Elgar, lived at goo 
South Lincoln street, Bloomington. 

Thomas J. Quirk, SK-2c, who lived at Kouts, Ind., in Porter 
county, was employed in the ship’s store. He said the item most 
in demand was cigarette lighters, but they had not been able to 
get a single one despite repeated orders. A graduate of Kouts 
High School, Quirk attended Indiana University and was a 
foreman in the Gary steel mills when he signed up with the Sea- 
bees in August, 1942. He was single and his mother, Mrs. Cath- 
erine Quirk, lived at Kouts, which is about ten miles south of 
Valparaiso. 

One of the Hoosiers attached to the Seabee brigade was Lt. 
Roger H. Daoust, of South Bend, a civil engineer. He was en- 
gaged in planning work, such as finding sites for different 1m- 
provement projects. Overseas for twenty-five months, he landed 
at Guam on D plus 2g. Lt. Daoust was a graduate of Purdue 
University, worked for the Indiana state highway commission 
for a year and a half before going to South Bend to engage in 
general construction. His father, Roger Daoust, Defiance, O., 
was a road contractor. Most of his work was for the Indiana 
highway commission. 

The Seabees were nice people to know. My brother presented 
me with a very fine metal band for my wrist watch, repaired a 
recalcitrant lighter, made a bridge lamp for my quarters and 
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had the boys build a typewriter desk to replace the box that had 
been serving the purpose. They were equipped to construct 
most anything. One of their first orders was for eighty baby 
cribs when the natives came out of the hills after the invasion. 
They could improvise as the occasion demanded. 

Jeeps were hard to get, but my friends in the different Seabee 
outfits were very kind to me on that score. ‘They could always 
find an extra jeep in an emergency. I was awakened early one 
morning—the Seabees got out of bed when the roosters started 
crowing. They had decided I should have a jeep all of my own. 
Somewhat puzzled over the unsolicited offering, I sought an 
explanation. 

It seemed that someone had left a bottle of very fine brandy 
at the motor pool and I had received credit. Spirits were an ac- 
cepted medium of trade, and the Seabees never hesitated to make 
long trades. Of course, it couldn’t have been me, as I was well 
acquainted with the regulations which permitted hard drinking 
among Officers and restricted enlisted men to beer—when they 
could get it. 

Mark Twain once wrote that the first time he ever saw the 
city of St. Louis he could have bought it for $6,000,000 and it 
was the mistake of his life in letting the opportunity slip. My 
only mistake on Guam was that I didn’t take this jeep. I 
thought of it more than once when I had difficulty in finding 
transportation. 


Lt. Comdr. Paul D. (Tony) Hinkle, on military leave from 
his duties as athletic director at Butler University, probably had 
the biggest recreation job in the Pacific forward area. As fleet 
recreation director at Guam, he had the responsibility of pro- 
viding entertainment and various recreational activities for 
thousands of sailormen who streamed ashore every day for the 
thrill of getting their feet on solid ground once again. 
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When Tony came out in December, 1944, there were scarcely 
any recreation facilities for men of the fleet. Seabees with bull- 
dozers levelled off a strip of Gab-Gab beach on Orote peninsula 
to provide a place to sit down, but under ‘Tony’s expert guidance 
it soon blossomed forth with baseball and softball diamonds, 
basketball and volley ball courts, and areas for other athletic 
activities. ‘Then came a PX, a big recreation hall, and what was 
Tony's pride and joy, an outdoor theater seating more than 
4,000 service men. 

Hoosiers and former Hoosiers practically dominated the Navy 
recreation picture in the Marianas and elsewhere in the Pacific 
ocean area. Engaged in similar work was Lt. Comdr. George 
(Potsy) Clark, Hinkle’s predecessor as athletic director at But- 
ler; Lt. Comdr. Mal Elward, former football coach at Purdue 
University, and Angelo Bertelli, a former football star at Notre 
Dame. Assisting in the program were any number of Hoosiers, 
many serving in enlisted capacities. 

Embraced in the recreation picture were numerous stars from 
the national baseball hall of fame. Serving on Comdr. Hinkle’s 
immediate staff—and he was still Tony ane the Navy title— 
were several big names. 

They included Johnny VanderMeer, S-2c, Ho pitched for the 
Indianapolis Indians and achieved world series fame with the 
Cincinnati Reds; Virgil Trucks, S-ic, a former twirler for the 
Detroit Tigers; Glenn “Red” McQuillen, an outfielder for the 
St. Louis Browns; Frank Marino, a hurler for the Chicago Cubs; 
Connie Ryan, an infielder for the New York Giants and the Bos- 
ton Braves, and Delmar Ennis, who played with the minor 
leagues. Others in the Marianas included John Rigney, Chicago 
White Sox; Joe Grace, of the St. Louis Browns and elsewhere; 
Tom Ferrick, of the Cleveland Indians; Hal White of the Detroit 
Tigers and Bob Klinger of Pittsburgh. 

Recreation was highly important as a morale builder in the 
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war effort. Fully aware of this, the high command started the 
big job of providing proper facilities just as soon as the progress 
of the war would permit. Sailing ships on the broad Pacific 
under blackout conditions was far from a pleasure cruise. ‘There 
were no big cities to offer diversion in the forward areas. Liberty 
parties coming ashore had to stay together because of hazards 
such as land mines in uncleared places and lurking Japs in the 
jungle. Organized recreation, of course, was the answer. 

One of the popular spots operated by Comdr. Hinkle was a 
swimming place known as Hoover Beach, named in honor of 
Admiral J. H. Hoover, forward area commander. Tony stopped 
here one day to find the Seabees constructing a garbage dump, 
decided it was a good site for a diving board and promptly 
talked them out of it. Under his direction the beach was im- 
proved and upwards of 2,500 sailors came ashore daily to swim. 

In addition to other duties, Tony handled the buying and 
sales at the recreation PX’s. At Gab-Gab Beach, where liberty 
parties ranged from 4,000 to 6,000 daily, the cash register re- 
corded sales of $1,000 or more every day. Most items were sold 
tax free and usually well under the normal price at home. Regu- 
lations permitted a 15 per cent profit, which Tony used to buy 
athletic equipment. This particular recreation area was rather 
picturesque, with several Jap pillboxes still standing in the 
coral. Shade was sparse here, but I’m sure the sailors thoroughly 
appreciated the brief respite offered ashore. 

Tony managed to keep up a correspondence with several of 
his former Butler athletes. He had just received a letter from 
Lt. (jg) Robert Dietz of Indianapolis, who played basketball at 
Washington High School, Indianapolis, and Butler, and later 
coached at Brownsburg. Lt. Dietz was serving on an LCI in the 
Pacific area and had been in the Philippine action. Another 
Butler athlete was Lt. Bob Nipper of Indianapolis, on leave of 
absence as football coach at Shortridge High School. Beach- 
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master on an APA, and back from a trip to the Okinawa area, 
Bob had tried to look up Tony at Guam, didn’t find him in 
quarters and left a note on his bunk. 

Entering service in March, 1942, Tony coached football and 
basketball at the Great Lakes naval training station, where his 
teams won the service championship for two years. In the 1943 
season his football team lost only to Purdue and Northwestern, 
and the record included a victory over Notre Dame. His wife, 
Jane, and two daughters, Barbara, 14, and Patty, 13, lived at 
415 West Forty-sixth street in Indianapolis. A veteran of 
World War I, ‘Tony was a member of Broad Ripple Post of the 
American Legion. 

Potsy Clark directed rest and recreation activities for men 
serving on submarines. Censorship would not permit any ref- 
erence to submarines for security reasons, so I never did get to 
do a story on the splendid rest camp Potsy developed at Guam. 
Submariners back for a breathing spell between patrols found 
about everything they could desire here. Potsy supervised other 
recreation plants widely separated in the Pacific. Both Potsy 
and Tony had competitive programs in athletics that evoked 
much interest. | 

Before coming overseas, Potsy had done recreation work in 
the States which included the development of a complete pro- 
gram at the Pensacola, Fla., naval air station. His wife, Janet, 
was living in Washington, D. C., while his two daughters, Mary 
and Jane, were attending Michigan State College at East Lan- 
sing. 

A former University of Illinois star athlete, Potsy was a veteran 
of World War I. He served with the 89th Division overseas, 
where he quarterbacked the A.E.F. championship football team. 
He coached the Detroit Lions professional football team after 
leaving Butler, and was public relations chief for the University 
of Grand Rapids, in Michigan, when he entered service in 1942. 
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UR victory in the Pacific was a victory over distance. One 
) of the most dramatic sights of the war—always to be re- 
tained by the many who had the privilege of witnessing it—was 
the unforgettable and impressive sight of silvery, cigar-shaped 
Superfortresses winging their way home over the scenic island 
of Guam in the last rays of the setting sun. 

It was good to see—inspiring. Wing tips flashed in the waning 
sunlight to exude hope, confidence and courage. We knew such 
progress in carrying the offensive westward was hastening the 
day of ultimate victory. Our feelings were tempered, however, 
with the knowledge some planes might not be coming back. 
Others might have had flak damage—might crash land a few min- 
utes later at North Field. And some planes might have wounded 
aboard. Such things happened all too frequently. 

Yet, here was a beautiful and unwarlike picture—a picture 
which demonstrated far beyond the power of mere words—the 
way distance was being conquered in the far reaches of the 
Pacific. 

Among the sleek and silvery giants of the air based at North 
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Field was one that had the name, “City of Indianapolis,’ em- 
blazoned on her trim nose. ‘This bomber, manned by a splendid 
crew of young men whose ages ranged from nineteen to twenty- 
five, established an enviable record in getting over the target 
and dropping their bomb loads. When hostilities ceased they 
had flown twenty-six combat missions and had dropped an 
estimated 300,000 pounds of bombs on Jap mainland targets. 

Hearing that the XXI Bomber Command had authorized the 
naming of Superfortresses in honor of cities, I went out to the 
314th Wing one day to ascertain if Hoosierdom was represented. 
I found keen competition for the colors of the city of Indianap- 
olis, with three combat crews bidding for the name. The award 
was to be made that very afternoon, so I waited for the announce- 
ment and called on the winning crew in the evening. 

Bombing runs over Tokyo and other enemy targets were not 
delightful adventures. Far from such, these raids were fright- 
fully sober business. Combat airmen realized the ordinary haz- 
ards of long distance flying over water, not to mention the bar- 
rage of flak and fighter opposition they might encounter on the 
Jap mainland before they could reach the target and get back 
over the sea again for the routine homeward flight. 

Gaiety prevailed on the ground. They joked about close calls 
and anxious moments in combat, had little or nothing to say of 
plane crews that had met with misfortune. Morale, therefore, 
was highly important. I’m not sure, but I think they realized 
as well as I did that the naming of planes in honor of cities was 
a morale factor. It gave them something new to talk about, 
aroused the competitive spirit of youth and brought new con- 
tacts with the world they had left behind. 

Combat crewmen of the “City of Indianapolis’ were not lack- 
ing in morale. Intensely proud of the name they had chosen by 
a unanimous vote, they entered into the spirit of the new venture 
and welcomed the contact with Hoosierland afforded through 
a war correspondent. Selection of the name was a tribute to the 
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airplane commander, the only Hoosier aboard, Capt. Frederic A. 
Rice, Jr., 23, whose wife, Shirley, and baby daughter, Mary 
Kathleen, were living at gog West Fifty-third street, Indianap- 
olis, with Mrs. Rice’s mother, Mrs. Nelda Roberts. 

When they took over the colors of the Hoosier capital the boys 
already had five successful missions on the books. In previous 
missions and before the XXI Bomber Command had authorized 
the naming of planes in honor of cities, this Superfortress had 
flown under the name of Mary Kathleen. The name of Capt. 
Rice’s daughter remained on the bomber, but on the other side 
was a pennant inscribed, “City of Indianapolis,” superimposed 
on a map of the United States with the lower portion of the 
pennant mast pointing to the approximate location of the 
Hoosier capital on the map. 

At my behest, the boys agreed to use a replica of the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ monument in Indianapolis as the pennant mast. J. 
Hugh O’Donnell, artist for The News, promptly complied with 
my request for the necessary model. Hugh had served with the 
Army M.P.’s and was back at his desk again after being dis- 
charged for overage. 

We put the group sign painter to work and he made a very 
fine decoration for the purpose from Hugh’s sketch. ‘There was 
only one hitch, which was immediately corrected. Capt. Rice 
and I chanced by just in time to prevent the figure atop the 
monument from becoming a man instead of a lady. My idea 
was a decided improvement, but it didn’t turn out to be so 
practical. Shellacked in place, the decoration failed to with- 
stand the heavy wind friction and was blown off on the third 
mission thereafter. 

Their most recent mission about that time had been over 
‘Tachikawa, fourteen miles west of ‘Tokyo, to strike an aircraft 
engine factory where stiff fighter opposition was encountered. 
Tail Gunner Floyd E. Jones, 19, of Wyandotte, Mich., thought 
he accounted for a Jap plane on this run. He fired 150 to 200 
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rounds, saw the enemy plane go down spinning. Two other 
B-29’s in the formation were firing simultaneously, so it was 
difficult to establish credit. Floyd said he had a perfect target in 
the gun sights and was sure he registered effective hits. 

Navigator of the Superfort was gnd Lt. Joseph E. Leo, 20, 
who hailed from the Bronx in New York City. Although he 
never seemed to carry cigarettes or a lighter on missions, the 
crew said his navigation was so good their plane was always the 
first to return regardless of whether they had taken off first or 
last. Crew members said the pilot, gnd Lt. Donald E. Wilkin- 
son, 22, of Benton, Wisc., was a good formation flyer, “‘espe- 
cially when enemy fighters were around,” and was the coolest 
man of the lot. Described as “the brains of the crew” was the 
flight engineer, gnd Lt. Robert H. Adams, 23, of Somerville, 
N. J. 

Sgt. Donald G. Masterson, 20, of Louisburg, Kansas, radio 
operator, was the only crewman who sported a tattoo. He had 
a skull and crossbones tattooed on his left arm. The central fire 
control gunner was Set. William P. Tracy, 23, of Greeley, Col. 
He had been in one fighter plane attack, but didn’t get a chance 
to fire as another gunner had his gun at the time. Sgt. Frederick 
J. Janik, 20, of Chicopee, Mass., was the ring or top gunner. Set. 
Roger F. Jobin, 20, of Torrington, Conn., left gunner, had 
fired at enemy fighters. 

Most of the boys had pet superstitions and lucky charms. 
Capt. Rice wouldn’t think of flying without the Bible sent by 
his mother, Mrs. Alma Rice, and the gun and holster gift from 
his wife. He had just received a set of baby shoes from home and 
planned to carry them on missions. Radio operator Masterson 
thought a $2 bill brought him luck, while Navigator Leo put 
his faith in a plastic ball and chain from his one and only in the 
Bronx. The pilot always wore the same faded green hat, and 
the tail gunner carried a picture of his girl friend, Mary Shores, 
in Wyandotte. 
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All of the plane’s four engines were named for girls. No. 1 
was Dusty, named by the ground crew chief, William Jones, 28, 
of South Carolina. No. 2 was Gloria, for the navigator’s wife, 
then to be, and now is, and No. 3 was Dottie, for a girl friend 
of the pilot. But the boys didn’t reveal the name of No. 4 and 
gently ribbed Flight Officer Stanley A. Cach, 21, Detroit, Mich., 
precision instrument man, who named the engine. ... They 
said she had been a little unfaithful—hadn’t written for a long 
time. 

Bombardier Bernard McKean, 24, Lincoln, Neb., had written 
one of those “in case” letters to his wife, Frances, and kept it 
among his personal belongings against the possibility of a day 
in the future when good fortune might not be riding in the 
skies with them. 

There was a comradeship between all crewmen, ground as 
well as combat, that was good to see. Thoroughly efficient in 
their respective tasks, they were loyal to one another and knew 
successful missions depended upon the degree of cooperative 
team work. Neither the ground nor combat crew overlooked 
little details which might become a factor in safe and prudent 
flying. The ground crew was composed entirely of non-Hoosiers, 
yet they were just as proud of the “City of Indianapolis” as any 
member of the combat crew. 

Despite his twenty-three years, Capt. Rice had a paternalistic 
demeanor and appearance which seemed to designate him as the 
natural leader of this little band. Perhaps it was occasioned by 
thinning hair that made him look older. He was employed at 
Eli Lilly & Company before the war, had attended Indiana Uni- 
versity for three years and looked forward to resuming studies 
for a degree after the war. His parents owned property at 3735 
Salem street, Indianapolis, and were then living in Los Angeles 
where his father was with Lockheed Aircraft. 

Bill Madigan told me it wasn’t the best policy to make too 
many friends in the air forces, and I tried to accept his advice 


Combat crewmen of the “City of Indianapolis” make a last-minute check just 

before the takeoff on a mission over Hiratsuka, thirty miles southwest of Tokyo. 

Front row, left to right, Janik, Jones and Adams. Standing, left to right, Jobin, 
Tracy, Masterson, Capt. Rice, Wilkinson, McKean, Leo and Cach. 


Another view of the “City of Indianapolis.” Co-pilot Don Wilkinson leans from 
the window. 


Hoosiers with the XXI Bomber Command look over the “City of Indianapolis.” Left to right, Cpl. 

Frank A. Bonaventura, East Chicago; Cpl. James F. Gale, Anderson; Cpl. Robert L. Baerncopf, 

Indianapolis; Sgt. Frederick M. Hagquist, South Bend; Ist Lt. Thomas A. Walsh, Ist Lt. William 

L. Madigan and Capt. Frederic A. Rice, Jr., plane commander, all of Indianapolis, and Lt. Col. 
John G. Reiber, Ft. W ayne, group executive officer. 


On the way to the target ... Lt. Dean Ross, Monticello, was engineer on this B-29. 


Incendiary bombs are dropped from a B-29 in a raid over Osaka. 
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in the spirit it was intended. Nevertheless, I dropped around 
frequently and made telephone calls to see how the boys were 
getting along. Working in and out of Guam, I felt apprehensive 
whenever I heard of a B-29 mishap or an air-sea rescue. You 
wondered about your friends, so it was always good to get back 
and learn they were still pitching against Tojo. 

My decision had been made on one potential issue. If mis- 
fortune did befall the “City of Indianapolis,’ or overtake other 
friends, I was not going to write the story. Journalistic heresy, 
perhaps, but I felt that way about it. 

After the fourteenth mission I assembled some of the combat 
crewmen at the Cincpac radio studio to do a broadcast for 
WIBC, The Indianapolis News station. We had plenty to talk 
about as two recent missions had provided more excitement 
than they cared to experience again. Over Hamamatsu they had 
a 500-pound bomb stick in the bomb bay, which required heroic 
measures to release, and on another mission they unexpectedly 
discovered the remnants of the Japanese Navy, which gave them 
not a few anxious moments. 

“We tried everything, but this bomb just wouldn’t release,’ 
Capt. Rice said. “Several other bombs fell on the one that was 
stuck when we released our bomb load. It sounded like machine 
gun fire and shook the plane to beat the band. I was afraid it 
might explode as the safety pins had been pulled long before 
we reached the target. The arming wire on the stuck bomb had 
been knocked off and the rear vane was spinning like a Dutch 
windmill in a heavy gale.” 

Fred said his first move was to pull out of formation. If there 
was to be an explosion he didn’t want to endanger other planes. 
Then he closed the bomb bay doors because the heavy rush of 
air was spinning the rear arming vane of the bomb. Inasmuch 
as the bomb was hanging from one bracket, the closing of the 
doors gave it a heavy jolt. Fred said he was amazed this jolt 
_ didn’t result in an explosion. The doors came together, forcing 
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the protruding section of the missile back into the bomb bay. 

They were flying at 24,000 feet and the plane was pressurized. 
When a plane was pressurized it was impossible to open the door 
leading to the bomb bay. They had to depressurize, which took 
about ten minutes, before they could get anyone in the bomb 
bay to release the bomb. Fred said they flew around during that 
ten minutes hoping nothing would happen. They put on oxy- 
gen masks, he said, and as soon as the plane was depressurized 
he called for Flight Officer Stan Cach. 

“There wasn’t much to do,” Stan said. “I just climbed down 
in the bomb bay, tripped the arming lever with a screw driver 
and let the bomb go. But the first thing I did was to put my foot 
on that rear arming vane to keep it from turning. It took about 
fifteen seconds, I guess. I watched the bomb fall for about 10,000 
feet, but it was too cold and windy to linger there in the bomb 
bay. I hurried back. We were ten minutes on the way home 
and over water by that time, so the bomb probably didn’t harm 
the Japs.” 

This was not Stan’s first experience in releasing stuck bombs. 
He had kicked them out before on five separate occasions. But 
this was his first time to tackle a bad one. The others had not 
been armed and there was less danger. 

Co-pilot Don Wilkinson told about a mission over Otake, on 
the Inland Sea, when they bombed the biggest aviation gas 
cracking plant in Japan. They came back from this mission with 
five flak holes. There was no structural damage, however, and 
they landed at North Field without mishap. 

“We picked up a little ground flak on the way to the target,” 
Don said. “It bounced off the plane and didn’t amount to much. 
After we hit the target we made a circle over a part of the Inland 
Sea and started back. Just about that time we looked down and 
saw several ships which we quickly identified as warships. Yes, 
we had discovered the hideout of the Jap Navy. They opened 
fire and were so accurate we knew they were firing by radar. 
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“I saw the first smoke puff, then about fifteen seconds later the 
shell burst so close to our plane we could see several different 
colors in the explosion. We got a flak hole in the right wing and 
another in the side. Shells started to burst all around and we 
got out just as fast as we could. It was the worst flak barrage we 
had ever experienced. We were mighty lucky to come through 
without a bad hit.” 

Stan Cach had a close call on this mission. He was at his post 
in the rear of the plane when the first shell broke close to them. 
He had an unexplainable hunch to move, got out of his seat and 
walked forward to the ring blister. And it was most fortunate 
that he did, too, for the very next shell put a couple pieces of 
flak through the ship and right across the spot where he had 
been sitting. Stan called it a million-dollar hunch. 

Time and again the boys cajoled me to go along for a mission. 
They suggested I make what they termed a “milk run.” About 
the only definition for a “milk run” I could pry out of them was a 
mission where the flak wasn’t bad and you didn’t come back talk- 
ing to yourself. ‘There was only one drawback; the boys could 
give no assurance it would be a “milk run” when they took off 
from North Field. 

Of course, the boys were anxious to complete the thirty-five 
missions designated as a tour of duty for the B-29’s. It meant a 
trip back to the States and at least temporary release from com- 
bat. Asa part of the morale factor we often sat around and spun 
plans for 1945 Christmas turkey dinner in Indianapolis, where 
they could be the toast of the town for a day. I had tentative 
plans with Capt. Rice to fly the last mission. 

Fortunately, the war ended sooner than we expected and I’m 
sure there were no regrets because we didn’t have the opportu- 
nity of sweating out the thirty-fifth and final mission. 

Their last combat mission turned out to be the worst of all— 
at least from an operational standpoint. I’ll never understand, 
and neither will many others, why this mission was ordered. 
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Correspondents had been briefed for the Tokyo occupation 
move and were to go aboard ship at 10:30 a.m. on Wednesday, 
August 15. We had been given to understand there would be 
no more B-gg strikes pending clearance of the Japanese sur- 
render offer. 

It seemed to be a matter of common knowledge that the war 
was over. We were anxiously awaiting word from the White 
House, the word which came in the forenoon of August 15th, 
an hour before the correspondents left Cincpac to board APA’s 
in Apra harbor. 

Yet, on Tuesday night, August 14th, Guam date—four days 
after the first peace overtures and only sixteen hours before 
President Truman went on the air with the official peace an- 
nouncement—somewhere around 800 Superfortresses departed 
on one of the biggest air strikes of the Pacific war. 

Nothing can be accomplished now by trying to fix responsi- 
bility for this unwise decision to fly an unwarranted and wholly 
unnecessary mission in the face of impending peace and bad 
weather reported along the route. But it would be interesting 
to know how many planes and lives were lost because of the 
boner from the safety of an armor-plated desk. Censorship must 
have sensed the folly well ahead of the high command, for 
extraordinary wraps of secrecy immediately were applied when 
word got around the boys were on their way. 

All B-29 crewmen received the combat flight order with vary- 
ing degrees of surprise and consternation. ‘They were given a 
radio code word, “Idaho,” which would be the signal to jettison 
bombs in the sea and return to base if the expected cessation of 
hostilities materialized before they reached their targets. ‘They 
flew this mission in the almost certain knowledge the war was 
over and it would be their last, listening all the way for the 
magic word, “Idaho,” which never came over the air. 

That night—the night before peace was announced formally 
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by the White House—I wrote a story quoting several combat 
airmen on their reaction to the end of the war. I had inter- 
viewed them on the preceding Saturday, after the original peace 
move, in order to have the comment available for a victory, or 
pre-victory story. 

Before taking my copy to Cincpac public relations for censor- 
ship and radio transmittal, I thought it might be wise to make 
sure none of these men was flying missions. Obviously, I couldn’t 
quote them on how they felt about the war being over, or even 
practically over, if they were out again taking the risks of combat 
and running:the hazards of becoming casualties in the waning 
hours of the conflict. 

My telephone call to North Field brought the information a 
mission was being flown and the “City of Indianapolis’ was 
among the bombers then winging their way toward Jap main- 
land targets. Other correspondents, like myself, were astounded 
by the news. I made the necessary changes in my copy and filed 
the story. 

Early the next morning, after most of the Superforts should 
have been back, I called North Field again. Other crews in the 
same squadron were back, but there was no word from the “City 
of Indianapolis.” After the President’s announcement of formal 
surrender in mid-forenoon, and just before leaving to board 
ship for the Tokyo trip, I made another telephone call. ‘There 
was speculation the ‘City of Indianapolis” might have encoun- 
tered trouble and could have made a forced landing at Iwo Jima. 

They had landed at Iwo on two occasions, once when their 
fuel supply had been exhausted on a long weather mission, and 
again on their only aborted mission of the war. In the latter 
instance they had lost an engine fifteen miles northwest of Iwo 
and had to turn back from the target for an emergency landing. 

Nearly a month later I saw Bill Madigan in Tokyo and he 
gave me the first definite news that the “City of Indianapolis” 
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had weathered the final mission. He said there had been some 
trouble, but he was not familiar with the details. I didn’t get the 
complete story myself until I got home and talked with Capt. 
Rice. 

They were in the bomber ready for the scheduled takeoff at 
5 p-m., Tuesday, August 14. Word was passed along to delay 
the takeoff for thirty minutes, Capt. Rice said, and everybody 
had hopes the mission was about to be cancelled. They listened 
to a San Francisco newscast quoting Switzerland sources to the 
effect Japan had acceded to our unconditional surrender de- 
mands and news of the cessation of hostilities was expected from 
the White House soon. 

There was no further postponement of the mission and the 
boys took off promptly at 5:30 p.m. Capt. Rice said the weather 
was stormy and it was their worst mission from an operational 
standpoint. ‘They were to strike an industrial target at Kuma- 
gaya, about sixty miles northeast of Tokyo. 

“About fifteen miles from landfall our No. 3 engine had to 
be feathered because of an oil leak,” Capt. Rice said. “Shortly 
thereafter No. 2 engine caught fire and had to be feathered. 
We were flying about 15,000 feet and still had our bomb load. 
Although we had only two engines, we had not started to lose 
altitude. We couldn’t reach the assigned target, so I decided to 
make a run over Choisi Point, a military installation guarding 
the entrance to Tokyo Bay from the northeast. 

‘We made the run by radar over an undercast. There was 
some flak. We dropped the bomb load and headed back for Iwo 
Jima on two engines. We got there around 6 a.m. and landed 
without difficulty. Three hours later we heard President 
‘Truman’s radio announcement of the end of the war.” 

Well, this concludes the story of the “City of Indianapolis.” 
We didn’t get together for the turkey dinner as we had planned, 
but I’m hoping we'll have the opportunity of sitting around 

.the festal board sometime. Perhaps we could substitute Hoosier 
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fried chicken, which I like better, for turkey. Capt. Rice still 
maintains contact with his crewmen and I have an idea the old 
comradeship will be asserting itself in such fashion before we 
all start drawing old age pension checks. 


HE colors of another Hoosier city, Ft. Wayne, were also flown 

from the 314th Wing of the XXI Bomber Command at North 
Field. First Lt. Alvin C. Beck, 27, of Ft. Wayne, was the airplane 
commander. Somewhat serious-minded and rated by his superi- 
ors as an outstanding airman, Lt. Beck gave me the most pic- 
turesque description of sky flak I have ever heard. 

On the B-29 raids over Tokyo, he said, the flak was sometimes 
so heavy it suggested the thought one might step from the plane 
and literally walk in the sky by stepping from one burst to an- 
other. He had gained such an impression in seven combat mis- 
sions over the Japanese empire. While enemy fighters were an 
additional hazard to be encountered in this long distance combat 
operation, they impressed Lt. Beck as providing ‘considerably 
less opposition than the gantlet of flak thrown in the sky as 
Superforts approached and left their respective targets. 
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“Tt scares me over Tokyo,” Lt. Beck said. ‘““They turn on the 
searchlights and for thirty-five miles you try to keep out of the 
glare. ‘Then comes the flak, so thick it seems you might climb out 
of the plane and actually walk on it. 

“Our plane is big and sturdy, yet the concussion from explod- 
ing flak bounces us around. Steel fragments beat against the 
metal sides of the bomber like the sound of heavy raindrops 
falling on a tin roof. Somehow you get through, and when you 
look back you know you had to be lucky to make it.” 

There was one raid when Lt. Beck had to fly through a big 
cloud of black smoke, the result of fire bombs., He said his en- 
gines were throttled down, yet the plane was billowed 1,000 
feet higher by the thermal pressure from below. An engine had 
failed on the outbound run of a recent mission and he had to 
drop his bombs in the sea and land on Iwo Jima for repairs. 
He landed at Iwo again on a homeward flight when he ran short 
of fuel because of delay in getting the bombers in formation 
after leaving the target. 

Lt. Beck and the regular crew of the “City of Ft. Wayne” had 
flown seven missions, but the plane had made five other trips 
with crews that did not have assigned planes. One of the latter 
missions, dubbed by Lt. Beck’s crew as a “milk run,” was in the 
capacity of an escort or navigation ship for a group of P-51’s that 
went onaraid. Regular crewmen derisively painted a milk bottle 
on the plane’s nose among the bomb markers for missions. ‘The 
label read: ““Tokyo Dairy—Sour Milk.” 

The “City of Ft. Wayne” was having pretty good luck. There 
was one occasion when four or five pieces of flak ruined a bomb 
bay tank; fortunately, there was no gas in the tank at the time. 
The big bomber had gone through one fighter attack and Lt. © 
Beck said he would be well satisfied if the going never got any 
rougher. Before going on a mission, Lt. Beck always wrote his 
name on the first bomb to be dropped when they reached the © 
target. 
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The only Hoosier in the ship’s crew, Lt. Beck had been in 
service since January, 1942, and came overseas in February, 
1945. While stationed at Kelly Field, San Antonio, Texas, he 
met and married the former Evelyn Manning, of Ft. Worth. 
They had a daughter, Elaine, age six months. His wife and 
daughter lived with her parents in Ft. Worth, while his mother, 
Mrs. Goldie M. Beck, lived at 1506 Columbia avenue, Ft. Wayne. 

Another Ft. Wayne man in the same squadron was Capt. 
James L. Savage, 29, squadron navigator. He told me this outfit 
was the old Lafayette Escadrille squadron of World War I fame 
and headed at that time by Capt. Eddie V. Rickenbacker, an ace 
of the last war. Another distinguished flier of the squadron was 
Capt. Colin E. Kelly, lost early in World War II while operating 
from the Philippines. 

Capt. Savage was flying two or three missions a month, but 
his main job was on the ground to plan and supervise missions. 
He laid out routes, checked time and distance and interrogated 
crew members on their return for information that would be 
valuable on future missions. He had flown four night missions 
over Japan; his plane was hit once, but there were no wounded 
and no serious damage. He had not been in fighter attacks, 
although two enemy fighters did follow them one night. 

An attorney by profession, Capt. Savage attended Indiana 
University for three years and was graduated from Valparaiso 
University. He practiced law in Ft. Wayne before being called 
to active service as a reserve officer in August, 1941. He held a 
commission in the infantry and transferred to the air corps. He 
served a few weeks in Panama before coming to the Pacific. His 
father, Louis P. Savage, lived at 2212 Lynn avenue, Ft. Wayne. 

First Lt. Forrest T. Rollins, 29, of Kendallville, was the group 
flight engineer. He figured out such things as the gas and bomb 
load for missions and trained incoming flight engineers. Like 
Capt. Savage, most of his work was on the ground, but he had 
flown two missions. He said he was plenty scared on his first raid, 
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over Kobe, when three fighters attacked and were kept away by 
fire from the plane’s gunners. His second raid was over Kyushu, 
which he described as a “milk run.” 

A graduate of Purdue University, Lt. Rollins formerly was 
employed by the Johns Manville Products Corp., in Alexandria. 
He had been in service since July, 1942, coming overseas with 
other members of the outfit in February, 1945. His wife, Martha, 
and parents, Mr. and Mrs. Sanford Rollins, lived in Kendall- 
ville. 

They told me it required around 40 men on the ground to 
keep a single Superfortress in the air. After seeing the vast 
amount of planning, skill and downright hard labor involved in 
these long range combat operations, it was easy to understand 
why the men of the Army air forces, on the ground and in the 
air, were working seven days a week and putting in much over- 
time besides. 

Our success with the B-29’s was a glowing tribute both to 
American ingenuity and the will to do what it takes to win a 
war—sweat and work. Less than four months before the site of 
the North Field base had been a mass of impenetrable jungle. 
Aviation engineer outfits moved in with bulldozers and levelled 
off sites for an air strip and camp. The air strip was opened 
early in February, 1945, and five days later the first combat crews 
were winging their way over the Pacific. 

Everyone lived in tents pitched in the mud at first. Although 
construction of quarters was being pushed rapidly, living con- 
ditions were still on the rugged side. I found an Indianapolis 
man, ist Lt. Joseph M. Bloch, Jr., 27, washing his face and 
shaving from a steel helmet. 

Lt. Bloch was very well pleased for he had a roof over his 
head—a Dallas hut he had helped construct. It didn’t have all 
of the conveniences of home, but it was a lot better than a 
muddy tent. Camp building went on continually, whenever the 
officers and men could spare the time from other duties. Prac- 
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tically everybody, including combat crews, took recreation with 
a saw and hammer or a pick and shovel. 

Quite a few Japs lurked in the vicinity of this camp. They 
were fairly docile, however, and about the only depredations 
were occasional thefts of food and the throwing of rocks on 
tents and huts in the middle of the night. A shot from a guard 
usually scared them away. Applying stealth reminiscent of In- 
dian warfare, armed units searched for the hideouts of remaining 
Japs. They had killed or captured hundreds, while others sur- 
rendered after seeing we did not mistreat war prisoners. 

The air corps boys told me the Japs came close enough at 
night to watch their outdoor movies, and some claimed they 
even stood in their chow lines on dark nights. I was rather in- 
clined to take the latter as a tall story. ‘There was some element 
of truth in the former; goodness knows why, for the movies 
were always aged, decrepit and droll. 

Drafted in July, 1941, prior to Pearl Harbor, Lt. Bloch was 
commissioned from OCS at Washington, D. C. He was a gradu- 
ate of Park School in Indianapolis and the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, and had received a master of arts degree from Harvard 
University just prior to induction. He arrived on Guam in 
January after a 30-day voyage. ‘The ship was in Pearl Harbor for 
a few days, but all the Army passengers had to remain aboard. 
Lt. Bloch was the son of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph M. Bloch, 4163 
Washington Blvd., Indianapolis. He was engaged in personnel 
work at the air base. 

First Lt. William W. Crawford, 26, was adjutant of a bomb 
squadron. Although not previously acquainted, both of us soon 
learned we were close Irvington neighbors. Lt. Crawford lived 
at 6311 Pleasant Run Blvd., Indianapolis, where his wife, 
Lenora, and son, William W., Jr., age fourteen months, resided 
with his mother, Mrs. O. E. Crawford. 

Serving as the administrative assistant to the commanding 
officer, Lt. Col. Leon L. Lowry, of California, Lt. Crawford was 
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responsible for a wide variety of ground work. A graduate of 
Technical High School and Butler University, he was drafted in 
July, 1941, shortly after leaving college, and was commissioned 
after attending OCS in Miami, Fla. He had two brothers in 
service, Maj. Richard I. Crawford, with the combat engineers 
in Germany, and Capt. John A. Crawford, with the Army med- 
ical corps. 

Set. Robert J. McMahan, 23, of Rushville, was doing ground 
duty in a communications office. He didn’t mention it at the 
time, but I learned later that he spent a year in the European 
theater. He was a radio operator on a B-17 and was entitled to 
wear battle stars for action in Tunisia and Sicily. He was mar- 
ried while stationed at Great Bend, Kans., and his wife, Dorothy, 
lived at Pueblo, Colo. His parents, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence 
McMahan, lived in Rushville, where he was graduated from 
high school. 

T/Sgt. Robert Beattey, 825 North Tuxedo street, Indianap- 
olis, was the navigator’s clerk in a B-29 group. He was a gradu- 
ate of ‘Technical High School and prior to entering service was 
employed at H. Lieber & Co. He was married and his wife, 
Carolyn, and father, William Beattey, both lived in Indian- 
apolis. 


CHAPTER VII 
P| INVIANA 


THE HOOSIER SPIRIT WAS THERE 


OosIERS left a deep imprint in the Marianas. Our Indiana 

day celebration at the Tumon Bay enlisted men’s beach 

on Guam, Sunday, April 29, 1945, turned out to be the 
biggest social event of the year in the central Pacific. Not only 
did Hoosiers have the first event of its kind, but we set a real 
precedent for the many other state gatherings of service men 
that were to follow. 

Everybody smirked with pride to see more than 500 sons of 
Hoosierdom assembled under the palm trees to partake of the 
good old Hoosier spirit, meet friends and acquaintances—even 
relatives—and renew ties with the homeland some 8,000 miles 
beyond the sea. Believe it or not, there wasn’t a single speech. I 
think it was the first time I had ever seen as many as a score of 
Hoosiers gather in one spot without a speech of some description. 

Strange to say, nobody wanted to make a speech. They wanted 
to visit—and how they visited. Among other things, it was un- 
doubtedly the first and only time so many Hoosiers ever as- 
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sembled without the sartorial adornment of a necktie or an 
ironed shirt. Such glamorous attire was not the fashion in the 
Marianas that season. 

Soldiers, sailors, marines—men from all branches of the armed 
service and representing the four corners of the Hoosier State— 
milled about the grounds looking for familiar faces and trading 
conversation with whoever they happened to meet from their 
respective city or county. Although the day was hot and typically 
tropical, there wasn’t a single complaint over the scant shade 
offered by the scattered palms or the lack of a place to sit down. 
They came early and stayed late, leaving reluctantly after being 
admonished they might miss chow. 

Dave Bowman, of Indianapolis, engaged in recreation work 
for the Navy and the sparkplug of the Hoosier affair, wasn’t able 
to promote a brass band for the occasion. We didn’t need a band, 
however, as the phonograph records magically produced by 
Dave and his assistants provided all of the music to be desired. 
We had proper facilities for speech making—a loud speaker and 
toastmaster. The latter assignment had been delegated to Lt. 
Comdr. Paul D. (Tony) Hinkle. 

Tony took over at the appointed time, but he didn’t get very 
far... . Will you ask the Terre Haute crowd to get together 
under the Terre Haute sign? . . . Is there anyone here from 
Delphi? . . . Everybody from Richmond get around the Rich- 
mond sign for a picture. .. . There’s a gentleman from Indiana 
who'd like to meet all World War I veterans. . . . Delaware 
county is having a meeting around the big GI can. ... Will 
so-and-so come to the microphone? .. . Is there anyone here 
from such-and-such an outfit? ... 

So it went all afternoon. Tony finally gave up, turned the 
microphone over to anyone on the trail of other Hoosiers, and 
went visiting with the Butler crowd that had been assembled by 
Lt. (jg) Angelo Angelopolous, who had recently arrived from 
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Hawaii where I had last seen him. ‘The Butler gang claimed a 
delegation of ten. ‘There must have been as many or more loyal 
sons of Indiana and Purdue, but they didn’t get together long 
enough for a counting of noses. 

Instead of interviewing Hoosiers as I had expected to do, I 
found myself in the position of being interviewed most of the 
afternoon. ... When did you leave home? ... Was the Monu- 
ment still standing? .. . Do you know anyone out at Allison’s? 
... My uncle used to work at The News... . How is Bill Fox? ... 
Mr. McCarty and my father are good friends. .. . I know Steve 
Nolan at The News... What is the tallest building in Indian- 
apolis? .. . Do you know anyone on the east side, west side, 
Flackville, Cumberland, Broad Ripple, Clermont, Speedway... 
and, when will the war be over? 

Sprinkled throughout the crowd were many former carriers 
of The News. We tried to get them together for a picture, but 
could never attract the photographer at the right time. William 
McIntosh, 24, CM-2c in the Seabees and overseas for two years, 
told me he carried ‘The News in Veedersburg and was awarded 
trips to Washington, D. C., and Chicago in circulation contests. 

Arthur J. Baumann, Sr., ‘T-4 in the Army signal corps, carried 
The News in Indianapolis. He lived at 1651 Cruft street and 
had been overseas for a long time—thirty-four months. Cpl. Wil- 
liam F. Riley, 20, Army air forces, said he once had a News route 
in Delphi. He was a repairman for .50 caliber guns on B-29’s. 
There were several others. 

Pfc. Raymond Willis, 32, Otwell, with a tank batallion of the 
Third Marine Division, met his brother-in-law, Harvey Johnson, 
22, of Boonville, serving with the Army air forces. Johnson 
thought Willis was in the Philippines and was quite surprised to 
see him standing under the Boonville sign. Willis, whose wife 
was the former Evelyn Meadors, Otwell, missed the Iwo Jima 
invasion because he was laid up with a broken leg, having been 
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knocked from his tank during maneuvers. Johnson’s wife was 
the former Edith Meadors of Otwell. He had been overseas 
about a month. 

Mel Schwartz, HA-ic in a Navy hospital, told me of an inci- 
dent of interest to his former associates at Electronics Labora- 
tories in Indianapolis. Schwartz, who lived at 2321 East Michi- 
gan street, Indianapolis, said he found a Jap power supply unit 
for aircraft in an enemy dump at Sumay, on Guam. Inasmuch 
as his company was making the same unit for all American air- 
craft, he knew they would be interested in examining the enemy 
equipment, so he obtained permission to send it home. 

This power unit was brand new—still wrapped in cellophane. 
William W. Garstang, company vice president, wrote that it was 
the first piece of captured enemy material they had received 
from the Pacific war theater. Schwartz had been overseas for 
ten months. His wife, Vada, and son, Marvin, 14, lived at the 
East Michigan street address. 

My count, while a picture was being taken, showed seventy 
service men from Indianapolis, while Aurel Reynolds, 34, 
PhM-ic, in a Navy hospital, claimed second honors for Terre 
Haute, with a delegation of twenty-five. We had a rather imag- 
inary map of the state marked off in the sand, with signs on the 
palm trees designating different Indiana cities. The signs were 
made by Cpl. Chester Baker, of the Army Engineers, who lived 
at 334 North Colorado street, Indianapolis. He was a former 
employee of the Polk Milk Company. 

Some of us had talked beforehand about organizing an Indi- 
ana Society of the Marianas to compete with similar groups in 
Chicago and New York, but forgot about it in the excitement. 
Everybody signed a ledger and we had the bona fide signatures 
of more than 500 Hoosier service people who could have been 
charter members. This register was placed in the Com-Marianas 
Red Cross center for the use and convenience of Hoosiers. 

Thinking again of that sweltering afternoon on Tumon beach, 
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From Winchester, W. F. Burket, CEM, left; J. R. Perkins, SK-2c, and 
Cpl. Harlan Thompson. 


The Lebanon group didn’t pour tea. 


A trio from Edinburg. Luther Waltz, MM-Ic, left; Ray Phillips, PhM-2c, 
and Russell Stott, EM-Ic. 


Butler University was well represented. First row, left to right, are Cpl. Nick 

Smyrnis, Lt. Angelo Angelopolous and Lt. David Thompson. Rear row, left to 

right: William Fletcher, Y-Ic; Lt. (jg) O. E. Dickson; David Bowman, Specialist 
(A )2c; Gerald Hosier, PhM-Ic, and Lt. Comdr. Paul D. (Tony) Hinkle. 


Terre Haute claimed honors for the second biggest turnout. 


Identification was missing from this photo. 


A group from Dubois county and vicinity. 


Another group of Hoosiers at the Indiana day party. 


This Seabee brought his own fried chicken. The Boonville group. 
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where the Hoosier spirit flowed in friendly abundance, I wonder 
what happened to our register of Indiana day. It would be a 
fine souvenir—one any of us would be proud to possess—but I 
hope it will turn up some day and be accorded suitable display 
in a proper setting. 

As I said, David S. Bowman was the moving spirit of this 
Hoosier get-together. He fathered the idea, recruited coopera- 
tion from different units and worked like a Trojan to make it a 
success. Among his working assistants were Sgt. Nicholas Symn- 
ris, Indianapolis, of the Army signal corps; two Navy men from 
Veedersburg, Harold Roach, CM-ic, and William McIntosh, 
CM-2c, and others whose names I don’t recall. 

Censorship would not permit us to disclose that the big party 
was held on Guam. I had to write the story under one of those 
“In the Marianas” datelines. ‘They also had warned me about 
using too many names, for the obvious reason such information 
could be used by enemy intelligence in checking the military 


‘ units on Guam. 


Formerly coach at the Park School for Boys in Indianapolis, 
Bowman had a specialist rating and was promoting the Navy’s 
athletic and recreation program at Cincpac advanced headquar- 
ters on Guam. He had helped set up athletic and recreational 
facilities for more than 3,000 men in the Cincpac area. They 
had a big recreation hall and an outdoor movie theater that 
played to a capacity audience every night. 

Bowman was a native of Veedersburg, attended Indiana Uni- 
versity for two years and was graduated from Butler, playing 
varsity basketball at both schools. His wife, Mildred, and 
daughter, Jenny, were living with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Bass, on a farm three miles north of Shelbyville. His 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Elliott J. Bowman, lived in Veedersburg. 
He had two brothers in service, Joseph W. Bowman, BM-sc, in 
the Hawaiian area, and Pfc. Bruce B. Bowman, on armed guard 
duty with an Army unit. 
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Among the Butler men at the Indiana day affair was Lt. David 
Thompson, 4135 North Capitol avenue, who was doing public 
relations work at the Orote naval air base. He had recently 
passed around cigars when he received word of the birth of a 
son, David, Jr. His wife, Betty Jean, and son, were living at the 
Capitol avenue address with an aunt, Mrs. Walter R. Mayer. 

I saw Lt. Thompson once or twice again at Guam, and the 
next time I met him was aboard the same railroad car that 
brought us from Los Angeles on the last leg of the homeward 
trek. Occupying the sleeping berth above him was Capt. Mar- 
shall L. Larrison, 428 North Center street, Terre Haute, who 
had been with the Army quartermasters at Leyte and was just 
getting back after thirty-four months in the Pacific. 

Lt. Comdr. James Rider, of Greenfield, was in charge of new 
construction at the Orote air base. He had been in the Tinian 
invasion, where he operated air fields and aided in the evacua- 
tion of the wounded. A graduate of the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, he was out of service for several years and returned 
to active duty soon after the Pearl Harbor attack. His wife and 
two children lived in Greenfield where he had been general 
manager of the Conklin Lumber Co., which had plants in Green- 
field, Palestine and Cumberland. 


Most anywhere in the Pacific forward area you took your 
movies with fresh air and fresh water. ‘There were no complaints 
over the fresh air feature, but when a sudden deluge of rain 
made an unheralded debut about the time the gorgeous Holly- 
wood creature was being rescued from a dire fate, or Wallace 
Berry was pulling his shooting iron in the big climax—well, it 
was a little disconcerting. 

Theater goers were not drenched every night, but rain was 
so frequent the wise boys couldn't be justly criticised for their 
foresight in carrying rain gear. Anyway, a raincoat served an 
ideal purpose if you arrived too late to find a seat and had to 
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park in the gravel on a hillside. And a raincoat was about the 
best insurance one could get against a sprinkle. I found it sel- 
dom rained if you brought along proper gear to meet the con- 
tingency. 

Men of the Pacific armed forces bubbled over with sympathy 
when the Harvard Lampooners published their selection of the 
year’s ‘‘worst’’ movies. ‘They too had seen the ‘“‘worst’’ movies 
of the year—sometimes twice and thrice. They had seen the 
aged and decrepit pictures of pre-war vintage along with the 
good, bad and indifferent, so they knew just how the Harvard 
lads felt on the subject. You might have thought a prize “‘stink- 
aroo’ would have discouraged movie attendance. It didn’t; they 
came right back for more. You see there wasn’t anything else to 
do after the day’s work was done. 

Wherever you sojourned in the forward area, aboard ship or on 
the coral atolls, the movie had long ceased to be entertainment 
and was an important institution for morale and welfare. When 
you sailed from Pearl Harbor you left entertainment behind, as 
well as many other conveniences of civilization. Native life in 
the distant Pacific was far from inspiring. There were no 
bright lights, no paved streets and no shops for one to browse 
away spare hours. Requests for days off were not pushed very 
hard for there was no place to go and not much to see after you 
got there. 

Loneliness, boredom and ennui were vital factors of military 
significance in the Pacific war. Although the movies did not 
approach Harvard Lampoon standards, they did afford relief 
and relaxation, and were a visible link with the more pleasant 
existence left on the other side of the world. Of all forms of 
relaxation devised by the military to maintain morale in the 
armed forces, the movie ranked far in the forefront. Outdoor 
theaters abounded and were given priority in all new construc- 
tion. 


Recreation for men serving aboard ship was a particular prob- 
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lem. After long trips to sea that might have had action-packed 
hours and days, sailormen wanted to get their feet on solid 
ground the very moment they reached port. But this was not 
always possible as most of the socalled “secured” islands still 
harbored renegade Japs who were continually on the lookout 
for unarmed strollers. More than one case of ambush was re- 
ported. Therefore, liberty parties had to be organized and the 
sailors were not permitted to roam around as they would have 
liked. Group recreation was provided at supervised places. 

When I first came to the Marianas my brother, Russell, in the 
Seabees, told me they had two kinds of weather, and they were 
both hot. As to the pleasant things one might anticipate from 
day to day, he classified them by lines—the chow, beer, and 
movie lines. Guam’s climate was rigorous enough, yet I recall 
delightful days intermingled with the hot. Speaking facetiously, 
however, my brother did illustrate the point that living was not 
easy in the far Pacific under conditions then prevailing. 

Now that the opportunity presents itself, I would like to say 
a word in behalf of the thousands upon thousands of men who 
served far behind the front lines where medals and citations 
were seldom awarded. I saw them in the Hawaiian islands, on 
barren Johnston isle, Kwajalein, Guam, Tinian and elsewhere, 
doing the hard work so vital to supporting the men in the com- 
bat areas. 

They were surfeited of routine, and I know a surprisingly 
large number would have welcomed orders transferring them 
into combat zones where they might have had a more direct and 
personal participation in the war effort. It would have been 
something different, at least. My experience in the European 
theater was in another war, yet it seems to me the E.T.O. should 
have had diversions from ennui that were lacking in the Pacific. 

The story of the war in the west was always the same. Our 
forces took an unattractive and often barren island, then came 
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the hard work of transforming and maintaining it as a stepping 
stone to Tokyo. 

Without minimizing the heroic service of those who saw com- 
bat, I would like to salute the men of the rear echelons. They 
had to combat loneliness and monotony, toil and sweat to speed 
the day of victory with little reward beyond the satisfaction that 
comes from performing an assigned task and performing it well. 
‘They may not have covered themselves with glory, but they 
did much to help win the war. 


An Indianapolis Marine, Pfc. William E. Moore, 24, and his 
effervescent Leatherneck buddy, Gismo, gave the men of the 
armed forces in the forward area a lot of laughs with a ventrilo- 
quism act that really rang the bell. 

Gismo, a Marine term for most anything that didn’t have a 
name, was the dummy. He had not been out of boot camp very 
long, yet he had accumulated more medals and campaign deco- 
rations than Prussian generals ever thought of wearing. Under 
Billy’s tutelage and encouragement, Gismo would discourse 
eloquently on his experiences in camp or combat. The lines, 
written by Billy, were cleverly done. It was the type of humor 
that appealed to GI Joes; they howled with delight and ap- 
plauded for more. 

Billy and Gismo were two of the stars in Dick Jurgens All 
Marine Show, which was by far the most popular entertainment 
played in the forward area. All thirty-two members of the cast 
were enlisted Marines. Several had been in combat where they 
won medals and citations. The show was composed primarily of 
amateur talent. Dick Jurgens, of stage and radio fame, was the 
guiding light, while his brother, Will, was manager, the same 
job he had in civil life with the Jurgens entertainment team. 

Ventriloquism was Billy Moore’s principal hobby. While in 
college he played the drums with dance bands in Indianapolis, 
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Cincinnati and elsewhere, putting on an occasional act. After 
being assigned to the Marine show, organized at Camp Pendle- 
ton and then touring the entire Pacific area, he found Gismo and 
went in for ventriloquism in a big way. Dick Jurgens said he 
had an exceptional act, and thought it had postwar commercial 
possibilities. Billy said he was giving serious thought to organiz- 
ing a band of his own in civil life. 

The son of Mr. and Mrs. Stanley J. Moore, 2606 West Six- 
teenth street, Billy was graduated from Morton High School at 
Richmond and attended Earlham College, Butler and Purdue 
Universities. His father was an engineer at the Allison Division 
of General Motors Corporation. Billy was married and his wife, 
Treva, was living at San Diego, Calif. 

Dick and Will Jurgens frequently played in Indianapolis 
theaters before the war. They had been at the Lyric and Circle, 
and were at the Indiana Roof the night of the Pearl Harbor at- 
tack. Dick said he recalled the latter quite vividly as very few 
people showed up because of the war outbreak. Their tour of 
the Pacific took them to many lonely atolls, and before returning 
to the States they probably played to a million or more service 
people. 

‘These Marine entertainers certainly endeared themselves to 
the men serving on hot and dusty Iwo Jima, because they were 
the first to come to the grimy isle with a stage show. They did 
three shows a day before packed and thoroughly appreciative 
audiences. 

Clean, wholesome entertainment—there wasn’t a pornographic 
line—seemed to be the secret of the success of this show. Unfor- 
tunately, as much can’t be said for some of the visiting troupes 
that included female attractions. ‘The GI might condone cheap, 
burlesque chatter at home, but he showed a decided preference 
for something more constructive out that way. I’m no expert, 
but I'll agree with the GI gripe that much of the forward area 
entertainment was sub-standard. 
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Usually when men foregather without the benefit of feminine 
companionship, the more husky or masculine type of anecdote 
makes the rounds. We didn’t hear many such stories in the for- 
ward areas and we often commented on it. The conversation 
seemed to run toward shop. I can’t remember hearing a story 
worth the re-telling from the time I left the wicked city of 
Honolulu until I got back there again. 

I saw the Marine show at Iwo Jima, where I was a guest of 
Capt. Colonel L. Payne at the Q. M. laundry. My hospitable 
host wondered if we could induce some of the acts to come over 
and entertain his men. We waited on Will Jurgens, learned the 
boys had a lot of dirty clothes and promptly made a deal. Our 
jeep was loaded down with full laundry bags. ‘They came over 
at noon the next day and put on a show the colored service 
troops of the laundry unit talked about for a long time. 

Other Q. M. laundry patrons probably didn’t get the same 
brand of service as did the Marine entertainers. One member 
of the cast inadvertently left a full bottle of hooch in his laundry 
bag. About that time whisky was being quoted on the Iwo black 
market at $50 a quart and the takers far exceeded the supply. 
Strangely enough, the laundry boys returned the bottle intact. 
We got another laugh when we learned the Marine in question 
had made an error and sent along the bag containing his clean 
laundry. 

Just before sailing from Pearl Harbor for home, I went out to 
Schofield Barracks to witness the final military performance of 
Irving Berlin’s famous show, “This is the Army.” ‘This was a 
good show, too, but in my books Dick Jurgens and his swell lads 
still have top honors. Anyway, they were first on Iwo and they 
agreed to make an unscheduled, as well as unauthorized, per- 
formance before the colored troops of the Q. M. laundry before 
we broached the proposal to wash their dirty clothes. 

Cpl. Bethel D. Koonce, of Indianapolis, attached to the Army 
general hospital on Iwo Jima, also was helping entertain service 
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personnel. The boys at the hospital, in conjunction with the 
Seabees, had organized a twelve piece band they called the Iwo 
Jammers. Cpl. Koonce, who played in several orchestras at 
home, was the bass fiddler for the entertainment group. Newly- 
organized, they had given six shows, he said, and were booked 
solid for three weeks ahead. It must have been top entertain- 
ment to get such billing. 

A graduate of Technical High School, Cpl. Koonce had been 
an inspector in the meat and dairy division of the Indianapolis 
board of health and was doing similar inspection work at the 
hospital. His wife, Edna, and their three children, Beth, 4, Don, 
3, and Kipp, 1, lived at 333 North Wolcott street. His parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. John B. Koonce, lived at 1716 Nelson street. His 
father was a meat and dairy inspector for the city. 

I met another Indianapolis man at the Iwo hospital, Pfc. 
Richard Friedland, son of Dr. and Mrs. S. B. Friedland. Richard 
was doing laboratory work. His father was an Indianapolis 
dentist. 


Mid-Pacific Post No. 1 of The American Legion, at Guam, 
survived the rigors of Japanese occupation with a determined 
spirit. I was present one Sunday afternoon when these Guam- 
anian veterans of World War I met to complete reorganization. 
Conducted in both English and the Chamorro language, this 
was one of the most interesting Legion meetings I ever attended. 
They thought some members might be able to express them- 
selves better on current problems before the post if the native 
tongue was spoken, too. 

Being a member of the Legion was quite precarious during 
the period of enemy occupation. Every precaution was taken to 
prevent the Japs from learning of such affiliation. Accused of 
being American spies, seven Legionnaires were beheaded. Other 
known Legionnaires were under constant surveillance, were 
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frequently arrested and thrown into concentration camps. The 
Japs destroyed all records, flags and other paraphernalia of the 
Legion post, as well as all Legion caps and uniforms they could 
find. 

Exemplifying the bitterness for the Legion was the story told 
by Ingnacio T. Barcinas, the post chaplain. A veteran of sixteen 
years’ service in the Navy, he was expecting to be recalled to 
active duty in the reserves the day of the Jap invasion. Returning 
to his home in Agana after hiding in the hills for a few days, 
he found the Japs had bayonetted his picture in a World War I 
uniform. Although they didn’t bother other clothing, they cut 
to shreds all of his Navy uniforms and Legion caps and shirts. 

Somehow the Japs never learned that Barcinas was a Legion 
member and in the naval reserve forces. All records of his mili- 
tary service were missing, so he lived in constant fear of being 
summoned before an enemy tribunal. He was able to guess the 
reason several weeks after the American invasion when our 
military government returned his stolen service records intact. 
The records had been found on a dead Jap. Barcinas thought 
he escaped detection largely because a souvenir-hunting Jap 
didn’t turn in these records. 

Enrique M. Garrido, a Navy quartermaster in World War I 
and post commander, operated a blacksmith shop in Agana be- 
fore the enemy invasion. The Japs permitted him to stay in 
business, but he had to work for them. He was paid very little 
for his work and materials. Settlement was made on one occa- 
sion with a few pounds of rice. The Japs confiscated all furni- 
ture in his home and tools in the shop, but he managed to save 
important papers and clothing, including a Legion uniform, by 
burying all of it in the ground. 

Practically all Guamanians were forced to work for the Jap- 
anese at wages that approximated twenty-five cents a day. Jose 
C. Cruz, the post adjutant and then employed by the American 
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lands and claims commission, was in a forced labor battalion, as 
were his four sons and two daughters. One of his daughters, 
Abelina, 17, was wounded in the shoulder by a strafing American 
plane when our forces invaded the island. 

An immediate objective of the Legion post was to have August 
3 set aside as a local holiday. Resolutions on the matter were 
being forwarded to national headquarters in Indianapolis for 
appropriate action. This date in 1944 was liberation day for the 
people of Guam, the day they were released from concentration 
camps by American soldiers. Legion post officers told me prac- 
tically all people on the island were herded into concentration 
camps nearly three weeks before the American invasion. 

The guiding light in the reorganization of Mid-Pacific Post 
No. 1, originally organized shortly after World War I and active 
until Jap occupation, was an ardent New York Legionnaire, 
W. T. Raplee, storekeeper 2c, in a Seabee battalion and a past 
commander of Post No. 77, Pleasantville, N. Y. He got rem- 
nants of the post together and served as temporary post com- 
mander until ordered back to the States for discharge. Post 
officers were installed by Lt. Louis Shain, U.S.N.R., with the 
Seabees and a member of George Washington Post 114, San 
Francisco. Lt. Shain also presided at the Sunday afternoon meet- 
ing I attended when Garrido became post commander. 

Not only was the Legion post reorganized, but there was a 
unit of the Legion auxiliary for the first time. Serving as auxiliary 
president was Mrs. Consolacion C. Siguenza, whose husband, 
Jose, was post sergeant-at-arms. The Legion post had 72 mem- 
bers and expected to enroll several more as island transportation 
to other towns improved. Before the war the post had more 
than 100 members. ‘Taking an active part in civic problems 
left in the wake of Japanese occupation, the post was sponsoring 
a Boy Scout troop and planned to organize a chapter of Sons of 
the Legion. 
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Through facilities offered by the American Red Cross, the 
men of the armed forces in the Pacific forward area had a close 
link with their homes on the other side of the world. The GI 
Joe slugging it out with the Japs on muddy Okinawa might be 
worried by the absence of mail, or fretting over some particular 
home problem. He contacted a Red Cross worker and immedi- 
ately a radio message was dispatched to the Red Cross chapter 
nearest his home. GI Joe went back to the front lines feeling 
better; he knew the Red Cross would adjust the matter without 
delay. 

It is a little difficult to get a true picture of the splendid work | 
the Red Cross performed unless you were on the scene and 
witnessed it firsthand. When the daily routine narrowed down 
to fighting and hard work, the little things of life became highly 
significant. Our fighting man could be made happy with a bar 
of soap, a tube of tooth paste, a few pages of writing paper, or he 
might desire nothing more than the privilege of talking to some- 
one. 

Sympathetic and understanding, the Red Cross girls would 
listen patiently to the story any GI wanted to get off his chest. 
They looked at pictures of wives and babies all day long. In a 
Red Cross Quonset one afternoon I talked with a large group 
of youthful sailormen just back from a harrowing experience at 
Okinawa. Eager for conversation, these chaps soon cornered 
every Red Cross girl in the place. Someone exhibited a picture 
of the baby he had not seen. It spread like wild fire and the boys 
stood in line awaiting the opportunity to show the girls their 
respective baby pictures. 

Essentially, the Red Cross had three types of service in the 
forward area—camp, hospital and recreational-club service. 
Trained field directors accompanied troops on combat opera- 
tions, which was designated as camp service. They provided hot 
coffee, cold drinks, cigarettes, writing paper and the many com- 
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fort articles the men might lose or could not carry in combat. 
Several Red Cross workers were decorated for bravery under 
fire, some were awarded the Purple Heart for wounds and a few 
were lost in action. 

Red Cross staffs were operating then in twenty-one hospitals 
in the Pacific forward area—nine at Guam, seven at Saipan, two 
at Tinian and three on Iwo Jima. Movies were shown three 
and four times a day and other entertainment provided. Special 
shows were arranged for those unable to leave hospital beds. 
Wounded men evacuated by air from Okinawa to Guam were 
met day and night by Red Cross workers who served sandwiches 
and coffee and took care of any requests that might be made. 

In the many Red Cross clubs in the forward area, usually 
housed in Quonsets, doughnuts, coffee and fruit juices were 
served daily. It was estimated that around 200,000 doughnuts 
were served monthly. ‘The doughnuts were made on the spot by 
machines from flour mixed for the purpose in the States. The 
clubs had ping-pong tables, writing desks, pianos and various 
other facilities for recreation. Picnics and tours were arranged 
frequently. 

C. F. Rowland, a veteran Red Cross worker and in charge of 
operations in the forward area, told me ice cream soon would 
be available in the places where the organization operated. One 
ice cream machine and two soda fountains already had been 
received and more were on the way. Expected to arrive any day 
was equipment for ten bowling alleys on Guam, six at Saipan 
and four at Tinian. ‘Twenty-five pool tables had been received 
and more were awaited. 

There were about 500 Red Cross workers in the forward area 
at the peak, half of them women. In the entire Pacific area, 
however, there were more than 1,500 workers. The 1944 Red 
Cross drive raised around $225,000,000. Mr. Rowland estimated 
that approximately 80 per cent of this fund would be spent in 
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behalf of service men abroad and in caring for their families at 
home. 

In the event of any emergency that required a trip home, 
service men could borrow money from the Red Cross. Mr. 
Rowland said thousands of dollars had been loaned for such trips 
and for family emergencies that developed at home. The Red 
Cross never presented a bill for reimbursement, he said, but 
most of the loans ultimately were repaid. Repayment often was 
made in monthly installments of a few dollars, he added. 

Like the nurses in the forward areas Red Cross girls lived in 
Quonset huts surrounded by high fences. Armed guards pa- 
trolled the camp day and night, as Japs were still in hiding on 
many of the occupied islands. Red Cross facilities were being 
expanded constantly, Mr. Rowland said, yet there was always 
need for more men and women workers. Most of the Red Cross 
people in the Pacific area worked long hours, and seven days a 
week. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THEY s(RacE Wa AGIAN RiO Mes Tub NAAN 


ADLY crippled on a mission over Kyushu, one of the silvery 
giants of the B-29 family turned her nose and limped 
away from the target. All members of the crew were 

aware disaster was riding through the skies with them, knew full 
well their only hope of returning safely was to coax the faltering 
plane through the danger zones on the Japanese mainland and 
far enough to sea where there might be some chance of rescue 
after abandoning the big bomber. 

Sitting at the controls was an Indianapolis pilot, 1st Lt. Eugene 
L. Brown, 25, of 3804 North Emerson avenue, whose remarkable 
maneuvering of the crippled plane undoubtedly was the primary 
factor in saving the lives of ten crewmen. His coolness and 
courage in the emergency brought the plane far to sea where the 
combat airmen. parachuted to the water and were rescued by a 
friendly submarine twenty-seven hours later. 

Gene Brown was flying with the 9th Bomb Group of the 313th 
Wing, based at Tinian. Modest and unassuming, he was a little 
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upset by the congratulatory talk around the barracks when I 
saw him a day or so after his return to the air base. He didn’t 
care to be labelled as a hero of any description. As the airplane 
commander, he was charged with the responsibility of getting 
his crew back safely, even though the plane was lost. He had per- 
formed the duties expected of any plane commander under 
similar circumstances, and much preferred the matter not be 
acclaimed as approaching heroic proportions. 

Over the target Lt. Brown’s plane had taken the brunt of a 
vicious attack by a force of fifteen or twenty enemy fighters. 
Although one engine was knocked out and the plane was hit in 
the left wing and in the bomb bay, they dropped their bomb 
load directly on the assigned target at Kokubu airfield. But the 
rear bomb bay doors would not close, the control cable had 
been disabled by a g0-mm. shell hit and the fuel system had been 
damaged so badly that fuel could not be transferred from reserve 
tanks. 

‘““We were in trouble and we knew it,” said the flight engineer, 
Lt. Eugene A. Klein, of Jersey City, N. J. 

Enemy fighters struck again as the bomber labored over the 
coast line at less than half the normal cruising speed, but there 
was no further damage. While another B-29 lingered nearby to 
flash the position when the plane was abandoned, Lt. Brown 
ordered crew members to check equipment for jumping. They 
were nearly 380 miles from the Jap coast when another engine 
failed, leaving only two in operation. The plane developed a 
heavy bank to the right and was getting more out of control 
every minute. Lt. Brown ordered a second check of emergency 
equipment before he rang the alarm bell and gave the signal 
to jump. 

True to the traditions of the air and sea, the airplane com- 
mander was the last to leave. He told me how he jumped from 
an altitude of about 5,000 feet and dropped an estimated 4,000 
feet before he pulled the ripcord to open the parachute. He 
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said he saw the plane turn over on her back while he was falling, 
and then dive headlong past him with the two motors roaring. 
When his parachute started to open, Lt. Brown said he saw the 
plane exploding on the water. 

“I slipped out of the ’chute the moment my feet touched 
water, but got tangled in the lines as I came up and had to cut 
them away,” he said. ““My Mae West wasn’t working very well 
and the fall damaged the oxygen bottle which was to inflate my 
life raft. I had to tread water while blowing up the life raft by 
mouth. This took an hour and ten minutes and I was really 
fagged out when I finally crawled into the raft.” 

One of the luckiest men in the crew was Set. Peyton E. Smith, 
Covington, Tenn., a gunner, who got tangled when he hit the 
water and cut away all of his emergency equipment. He said he 
was swimming hundreds of miles from land when another gun- 
ner, Sgt. Leason D. Shoemaker, Jr., Halesite, N. Y., came along- 
side and pulled him aboard his raft. Lt. Mark L. Boltz, Akron, 
Pa., the bombardier, who couldn’t swim a stroke, said his equip- 
ment worked fine and he didn’t get tangled. 

Capt. Benjamin A. Nicks, Jr., San Antonio, Tex., commander 
of the B-29 that buddied Lt. Brown’s plane from the target, re- 
ported that only one crewman was lost. His parachute appar- 
ently failed to open. Capt. Nicks circled the rafts for two hours, 
calling in positions frequently. Three other planes hovered 
above the survivors at different times and guided the submarine 
to the position. Although he had two cans of water on the raft, 
Gene said he didn’t drink a drop during the entire twenty-seven 
hours for fear it might have to last for several days. 

Radioman Francis E. Wilson, an Easterner and from New 
York state as I recall, was cool in the emergency. He cleared the 
air and sent out repeated S.O.S. position calls as they prepared 
to abandon the plane. He did not give his coded sign call, but 
operators in the Tinian air-sea rescue headquarters heard the 
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calls and recognized his characteristic sending. His radio signals 
were fast and clear and they knew who it was. 

Wilson’s turn to jump came as he was sending a more informa- 
tive message of position, so essential to air-sea rescues. He 
screwed down the key, which sent out a continual: signal until 
the plane crashed in the sea. This accurate information on posi- 
tion, plus the help from Capt. Nicks in the nearby plane, was 
the determining factor in the speedy rescue. 

Lt. Brown was another former carrier of The News. He hada 
route in Woodruff Place when his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Everett 
I. Brown, 207 West Forty-fourth street, were living in West 
Drive. His father, a prominent Indianapolis architect, was a 
lieutenant commander in the Seabees and was then in the south 
Pacific area. Gene’s wife, Betty Ann, and son, Joe, age 4, lived 
at the Emerson avenue address. 

Formerly an infantry officer, Lt. Brown entered service soon 
after graduating from the architectural engineering school at 
the University of Illinois, serving at New Hebrides and Guadal- 
canal before transferring to the air corps. ‘This mission was his 
fifteenth over Japan from the Tinian base. He had a brother, 
Pfc. Kenneth Brown, 20, with the Army combat engineers in 
Germany. | 

There was a sequel to the Brown rescue story, which I picked 
up two or three weeks later at Iwo Jima while doing a story on 
air-sea rescue activities. I learned that two Hoosiers played a 
very important role in this particular rescue. ‘They were in the 
Dumbo that spotted the survivors in the water, circled overhead 
and directed the nearby submarine to the rubber life rafts. 
They dropped dye markers and smoke signals, and didn’t leave 
until they saw all of them safely aboard the underseas craft. 

Men who flew the Dumbos, Catalina flying boats used in the 
Navy’s air-sea rescue service, seldom learned the names of their 
benefactors. This was just such a case. When I talked with Lt. 
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(jg) Paul J. Sieber, 21, of Albion, the Dumbo pilot, and his 
aviation ordnance mate, Charles J. Spear, 21, of Shelbyville, 
they had no idea a Hoosier was in the party. 

They told me of having assisted in the rescue of thirty-three 
survivors from B-29’s since they had been flying Dumbo from 
Iwo. There were two occasions, they said, when ten men had 
been taken from the sea. This was interesting, for there were ten 
men in Lt. Brown’s party. At my behest they gave a detailed 
description of the incident that seemed to involve Gene. I still 
had the facts pretty well in mind. Well, everything checked— 
the date, time of day and other circumstances. The Dumbo 
crewmen were quite proud when I told them they had aided in 
the rescue of a fellow Hoosier. 

An element of chance figured in the rescue of Lt. Brown. He 
was tagging along several miles back of the main party, which 
wasn’t by choice, of course, as he was the last man to jump from 
the failing Superfortress. ‘They found the others without difh- 
culty, but missed Gene on the first sweep over the area. It was a 
good thing he kept flashing his mirror in the sun; they finally 
picked up a faint beam. 

“I’m sure we would have found Lt. Brown eventually as we 
had information ten men were on the water,” said Lt. Sieber. 
“We had been circling for about fifteen minutes and it was just 
by chance that we caught the mirror flash when we did. We 
would have kept on searching until we found him. They were 
separated over a six-mile area, with Lt. Brown far behind the 
others.” 

Spear said they flew low enough to see the survivors “grinning 
from ear to ear.” They dropped food and water, watched them 
paddle over to get it. He said the Dumbo circled the position 
for about two hours, keeping in radio contact with the approach- 
ing submarine. Guided by the surface signals, the submarine 
threw over a line and came alongside each raft. Spear said they 
left for home base after watching the survivors clamber aboard. 
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The crew of this Dumbo had been on other exciting missions. 
They flew to Okinawa with the first mail on D-day, returning 
with the first pictures of the invasion and the first air mail from 
the island. ‘There was an air raid at daybreak on the morning of 
the return trip. Spear was sitting on a wing when a piece of 
shrapnel went through it, and only six inches from his foot. ‘They 
took off in a hurry, unmindful of the hole in the wing. 

Seven days later they were back at Okinawa again. As they 
were in the process of tying the seaplane to a buoy, a Jap sniper 
opened fire. ‘They heard bullets whine overhead, but luckily the 
Jap’s aim was not accurate. 

Spear attended Waldon High School before going to service. 
The family formerly lived in Indianapolis, moving to Shelby- 
ville in 1936. His parents were Mr. and Mrs. Howard Spear. 
His father was engaged in the dairy business in Shelbyville. Lt. 
Sieber enlisted as an aviation cadet after graduating from the 
Albion High School in 1942. His parents, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
F. Sieber, lived on a farm near Albion. 

Later promoted to Captain, Gene Brown flew thirty-one com- 
bat missions from Tinian. He was awarded the DFC for his 
work on the mission which ‘terminated in air-sea rescue. Cited 
for extraordinary achievement, he received one Oak Leaf cluster 
for continuing on a weather mission off the Korean coast after 
losing an engine over Kyushu, and another for proceeding to 
the target on three engines in a daylight raid over Nagoya. His 
last mission, the day before the war ended, was a daylight strike 
at the Marifu railroad yards on the Inland Sea. 

After the cessation of hostilities, Gene flew a mission over 
Japan to parachute food and clothing to Allied war prisoner 
camps. His plane was in the big air armada that flew over the 
USS Missouri during the formal surrender ceremonies. Like 
most other B-29 combat airmen, he never had the opportunity 
of visiting Japan to see the damage wrought by the Super- 
fortresses. 
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Gene said an airplane commander from their group, Lt. Ray- 
mond Malo, of Danville, Ill., made the first emergency landing 
at Iwo Jima. He landed on the island March 4, during ground 
combat. Our forces held about 4,000 feet of the runway at that 
time, while the Japs were entrenched on the opposite end. 
Bomb bay doors of the plane could not be closed after leaving 
the target, which created.a drag and rapidly depleted the gas 
supply. 3 

Landing with only enough gas for ten minutes more flying, the 
bomber crewmen repaired the damage, refuelled and took off 
again. Gene said the plane came down on the Jap-held end of 
the strip, crashed through an enemy barricade and rolled to a 
stop inside the American lines and among the bulldozers work- 
ing on the field. As they were getting out of the plane, one of 
the Marine officers told them the entire runway would have been 
available had they been able to postpone the landing until the 
next day. ... Lt. Malo and his crew were among those who 
didn’t come back. Their plane was shot down six weeks later 
over Kawasaki. 


MPRESSIVE, it surely was—a sight to be long remembered. Per- 

haps I was all the more impressed because it was the first time 
I had seen a great fleet of Superfortresses take to the air and 
head across the vast expanse of sea on a mission to the Japanese 
mainland. 

Laden with tons upon tons of ocean mines destined to block- 
ade ship-borne commerce around an enemy coastal city, the 
silvery giants raced out of the setting sun at thirty-second inter- 
vals and neared the very end of the blacktop runway before 
nosing gently into the air with all the gracefulness of a ballroom 
belle leading the grand march of the year. 

Somehow you didn’t get an impression of speed as the big 
bombers made the takeoff run. Synchronized to operate as a 
single unit, the four powerful engines did not roar as loudly as 
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you had expected. As the planes approached the end of the 
airstrip, with the green sea yawning just beyond, there was still 
no sensation of speed and the wonder grew if they would be able 
to raise from the ground under such heavy loads and become 
air-borne in time to avert disaster. 

I was alarmed more than once. Plane after plane raced to the 
extreme edge of the strip before there was any apparent effort to 
lift into the air, and even then the movement was so gradual it 
could hardly be detected. As the planes took off.one by one, and 
climbed slowly to their assigned positions for the long night 
mission, I was still puzzled until air combat intelligence officers 
explained the best takeoffs were made at the end of the strip. 
Nosing the plane into the air a long distance from the edge of 
the strip was not considered good flying, they said, and involved 
certain hazards because of the bomb load. 

‘“‘Here comes the Hoosier you were talking with a few minutes 
ago,’ one of the officers called. “You’re going to see a perfect 
takeoff. He is one of the best pilots in our air group.” 

Silhouetted against a background of sky, wing tips flashing in 
the low sun, the plane came toward us with an even less sem- 
blance of speed than any of the others. I glanced at my wrist 
watch to check the thirty-second timing against the bomber leav- 
ing the strip. This Superfortress, which had elected to carry the 
colors of the Hoosier state and would soon roam the Pacific skies 
with the name, “Indiana,’”’ painted on her side, came past our 
vantage point with all wheels on the ground. Almost imper- 
ceptibly the nose was raised and the plane floated smoothly into 
the air at the point designated for the best takeoff. 

I may have been somewhat prejudiced, but the others agreed 
it was a perfect takeoff. Such poise and rhythmic movement 
convinced me that when B-29’s made better takeoffs, at the con- 
trols would be a quiet spoken thirty-year-old Hoosier who said 
he had no intention of making aviation a career when the war 
was over, 1st Lt. Howard R. Thimlar, of Auburn. He was off 
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on his eighteenth mission, over Niugata, one of the longest he 
had flown, and his fourth mine-laying operation. 

We didn’t have much time to talk as Lt. Thimlar was ready- 
ing his plane and was about due to taxi from the apron to his 
takeoff position. He told me he had decided to name the plane 
“Indiana,” and would have the name painted on the ship in a 
few days. He didn’t seem to mind night flying—most mine-laying 
was done under cover of darkness—and expressed the opinion 
these operations would do much to hasten the end of the war. 

Based at Tinian and flying from North Field with the gth 
Group, 313th Wing, Lt. Thimlar was married and had a four- 
year-old son, Steve. He was employed at the Warner Automotive 
Parts Company in Auburn before he entered service in April, 
1942. 

Several weeks later I was in Tinian again, and hearing that 
the Superfortress “Indiana,” was just back from a rough mission 
over the Japanese empire, I made a return call on Lt. ‘Thimlar. 
It was his twenty-eighth mission, flown in thirteen hours and 
fifty minutes, and was over an oil refinery at Yokkaichi, twenty 
miles southwest of the Nagoya aircraft center where Superfort- 
resses from the gth Group had knocked out two big plants in 
recent weeks. 

Lt. Thimlar told me how they met fighter opposition on the 
run to and from the target and took a heavy flak barrage twenty 
seconds after bombs were away. Then we went to the airstrip to 
see the plane, counting twenty flak holes ground crewmen were 
just starting to repair. One piece of flak tore a big hole just 
about twelve inches above Lt. Thimlar’s head as he sat at the 
controls, ranging downward in the next compartment over the 
head of the flight engineer, T/Sgt. George Peck, of Plympton, 
Mass., shattering his instrument panel. 

“This was the most accurate flak I have ever seen,” Lt. Thim- 
lar said. “Never have I seen so much, and so close. It was very 
fortunate I was flying well up to the lead at the time as there was 
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a heavy barrage immediately behind our plane. Another crew 
estimated about sixty flak bursts within 500 feet of our plane, at 
a point where we could have been flying.” 

Unescorted, the bomber formation battled enemy fighters for 
fifteen minutes as they approached and left the target. Lt. ‘Thim- 
lar said his plane fired at six different Jap fighters. “Two enemy 
fighters came within 100 feet of the formation. He said the 
fighters were concentrating their fire on the lead bomber. 
Eight planes were in the formation that struck this target. Most 
of them came back with flak holes. More than 300 bombers 
struck other Jap mainland targets at the same time. 

Although the cabin was automatically de-pressurized by the 
flak damage, the “Indiana” was the first plane in the squadron 
to get back and was among the four landing first at the group 
base. Lt. Thimlar said it was a very successful strike, with 
photograps showing direct hits on the target. Smoke over the 
target was dense and black, he said, rising to a height of 3,000 
feet. 

Superfortress missions over Japan were started in February, 
1945, but comparatively few B-gg men completed their tour of 
duty of thirty-five missions before the war ended in the middle 
of August. Lt. Thimlar established the record—flew more com- 
bat missions than any other B-29 airman in the Pacific. His 
total was thirty-seven missions, two above the number set for a 
tour of duty. 

It was customary for new crews to have an instructor pilot on 
their first missions. Lt. ‘Thimlar had flown two of these instruc- 
tor missions, and was therefore two missions ahead of his regular 
crew. Of course the regular crew did not relish the idea of 
having another airplane commander for their two final mis- 
sions. Lt. Thimlar agreed to fly the last two missions with them. 
He was promised Dumbo assignments, which would have been 
less hazardous, but I was told later that these two additional 
missions turned out to be of the regular combat type. 
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Lt. Thimlar completed his thirty-seventh mission sometime 
around August 1, and all members of the crew were eligible to 
return to the States for rest, rehabilitation and reassignment. 
Gene Brown told me they left Tinian just about the time hostili- 
ties ceased. 

An important cog in B-29 operations from Tinian was Maj. 
Earl L. Johnson, Jr., 29, who claimed Crawfordsville as his 
home, although he had worked in Indianapolis and his parents 
resided in Greencastle. He was graduated from Crawfordsville 
High School and Wabash College, and before going to service 
early in 1941 he was with the advertising department of the 
American United Life Insurance Company in Indianapolis. 

Maj. Johnson, who held a private pilot’s license in civil life, 
was the gth Group air inspector. He made periodical inspec- 
tions of planes, crews and equipment, turned in reports on tac- 
tical operations and recommendations for improvements. If a 
problem was encountered, it was a part of his job to develop 
ways and means of overcoming it. He was flying about three 
missions a month, usually as command pilot with inexperienced 
crews. He had ten missions on the books when I saw him. 

On a night fire raid over ‘Tokyo, a 20-mm. shell exploded in 
the cockpit of Maj. Johnson’s plane, wounding the bombar- 
dier. Pieces of flak missed Maj. Johnson and the pilot by 
inches. The left wing, it was found later, was pierced and shat- 
tered in five places. ‘They were hit six minutes from the target, 
but went ahead and made a successful bomb run. Fighters at- 
tacked them for 100 miles on the way back, but they finally got 
to the base and landed safely despite one flat tire. 

Maj. Johnson had flown one mine-laying flight, over the In- 
land sea. He said this phase of warfare was getting results as he 
had seen Jap shipping congregated, a sure sign they were wait- 
ing for a channel to be cleared through mined areas. He be- 
lieved the sea mines eventually would bottle up Jap shipping 
pretty well, and with the B-29’s steadily broadening operations 
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against industrial centers, he thought there were good reasons 
for the optimism within the Army air forces for an early termina- 
tion of the Pacific war. 

Oh yes, Maj. Johnson told me not to forget he also was a for- 
mer carrier of The News, carried it in Crawfordsville when he 
was going to grade school. 


Fraternizing with the men who flew the superdreadnaughts of 
the air, I soon absorbed some of their optimism for an early 
termination of hostilities on the Pacific front. I was not a spe- 
Cialist in predictions of things to come, yet I did risk the innocu- 
ous suggestion in an article from Tinian that while victory might 
not be just around the corner, successful B-29 operations were 
brightening the outlook and it was clearly apparent our great 
fleets of big bombers were striking telling blows at Japanese 
war economy. 

In a position to see results of daily strikes, many B-29 men 
believed the Nipponese war machine would not be able to long 
withstand the steady pounding from the air. They visualized 
an eventual paralysis of the enemy’s supply and distribution 
system, which would pave the way for a speedy conquest of the 
island empire. It was their hope, of course, that the Japs would 
accept the inevitable fate in store for them and toss in the sponge 
before another extensive land operation should become neces- 
sary. 

I had an idea in the spring of 1945, fully justified in the light 
of subsequent events, that the air war was all important. And 
this was why I kept a close contact with the different branches 
of the air arm in the forward area. There seemed to be a general 
agreement of thought we couldn’t win the war in the air alone, 
to which I could not subscribe. We were fully aware that an 
invasion of the enemy homeland would entail staggering sacri- 
fices. Conceivably, such a mammoth operation could have meant 
a casualty for nearly every home in America. 
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Quarterbacking the war now amid more pleasant surround- 
ings, I am still of the opinion the high command may have 
slowed down plans for forthcoming land operations in order to 
see what could be accomplished in the air. Obviously, from the 
standpoint of human lives and material, it was the most eco- 
nomic course. Even yet, I doubt whether the projected Novem- 
ber 1 invasion of Kyushu would have materialized on the sched- 
uled date had the war continued. We could have neutralized 
the Jap home islands from the air as we neutralized other by- 
passed enemy strongholds. 

Mine laying was the newest phase of long range B-2g9 opera- 
tions. Conducted entirely by the air units based at Tinian, it 
was doing effective work in imposing a blockade on the home 
islands where war operations were concentrated. All major 
ports of Japan, especially the Shimoneseki Straits and the Inland 
Sea and its approaches, were targets of Tinian-based Superfort- 
resses that carried approximately ten tons of mines each on every 
flight. 

Although the laying of mines was not new in warfare, it was 
a decided innovation to do the job with the speed, accuracy and 
mass volume provided through the use of our heaviest bombers. 
In the preceding December two naval officers worked out the 
scheme of utilizing B-29’s for this purpose while their ship was 
bombarding Iwo Jima prior to the invasion there. They didn’t 
encounter much trouble selling the idea to the high command, 
and in a comparatively short time their effort was bringing 
worthwhile results. 

Airmen brought back stories every day of how Japanese ship- 
ping was bottled up in the Inland Sea and elsewhere, standing 
by while mine sweepers cleared channels for safe movements. 
But our observation planes maintained a sharp lookout and 
when a channel was cleared the B-29’s came over again to lay 
new mines. Inasmuch as the best estimates indicated that 75 
per cent of all Japanese transportation was by the water route, 
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and since Japan had never developed motor transport and we 
knew railroad facilities were overtaxed, the mine laying pro- 
gram assumed significant proportions in the war picture. 

Mine laying called for the utmost precision. In order that our 
submarines and other shipping might not be damaged by mines 
laid for enemy craft, it was essential that the B-29’s hit their 
respective targets so an accurate record could be maintained of 
all mined areas. 

Employes of the Lukas-Harold Corporation at home may have 
been a little disappointed to learn from my dispatches that 
bomb sights were seldom used in this operation. Primarily, it 
was a navigation job and the navigator acted as the bombardier. 
It was up to the navigator to find the exact point he had been 
assigned, then the mines were dropped by synchronization with 
precision instruments. 

I say the mines were dropped by “synchronization with preci- 
sion instruments.” ‘That was censorship speaking—the way cen- 
sorship decreed we should identify the method. 

Actually, we used radar. Insofar as I know the only precision 
instruments aboard a B-29 which could be used for such a pur- 
pose were the bomb sights and radar. I was permitted to say 
that bomb sights were not used, which left radar as the only 
possible alternative. But the word “radar” was forbidden by 
censorship regulations. You could write around it to your 
heart’s desire as long as the actual word did not appear. 

Enemy intelligence must have snickered at our childish effort 
to hide a public secret. ‘They had captured enough planes to 
know we were using radar. Anyway, it made no difference 
whether we laid mines by radar or used the squint-eye technique. 
They couldn’t do much about it. 

Parachutes six to nine feet in diameter were used to ease mines 
of 500 to 1,000 pounds into the water to prevent damage to the 
delicate firing mechanism. ‘These parachutes were released auto- 
matically on contact with water so the mine could sink imme- 
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diately to the bottom. An explosion occurred when a ship 
passed close enough to activate the firing mechanism by shadow 
and magnetic attraction. 

Military security precluded a detailed description of the exact 
methods devised by Navy experts to detonate mines under pass- 
ing ships, which was of no interest to correspondents except those 
who wrote for trade or technical publications. We could say, 
however, that these mines had many new improvements and 
carried a far more deadly explosive than ever before. Most 
Japanese shipping lanes were in shallow water, not exceeding 
150 feet, at which depth our mines were highly effective. 

Mining of Jap home waters was a cooperative effort of the 
Army and Navy, and represented the study, skill and toil of 
many hands, including the civilian production lines on the home 
front. Credit for initiating this new phase of the Pacific war 
offensive, however, should be given the youthful naval officers 
to whom I have made previous reference. They were Lt. Wil- 
liam Wallace, New York, and Lt. James M. Martin, Waxahachie, 
Texas. Both were electrical engineers in private life, employed 
at the Naval Ordnance Laboratory in Washington, D. C., in the 
development of mines and mine counter measures, and were as- 
signed to the same line of endeavor after they entered service. 

I saw Superfortress operations double, treble and quadruple 
in the Pacific, and I know how the esprit de corps of all branches 
of the armed forces was lifted. Rumors of peace gestures recurred 
long before Hirohito sat down to write the imperial rescript 
ending the conflict. Departing from Guam one day, I received 
a fairly reliable report to the effect a scheduled 500-bomber 
raid was being postponed because the Japs had requested two 
weeks to think over some kind of an armistice proposal. 

That night I talked with combat crewmen of the B-29’s in 
Tinian, and later watched them leave the airstrip on the same 
500-plane raid. They had heard the rumor, too, and wondered 
until the last minute if the mission would be cancelled. 
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UELLED and ready for the long night flight to the Jap main- 

land was a big Superfortress that looked just like any other 
bomber of the same class with the exception of the name in- 
scribed across the broad nose. 

Standing beside the plane and loaded down with flying gear 
was one of the top-notch pilots of Tinian’s North Field, Lt. John 
D. Fleming, 23, of Columbia, Tenn. John D. took a second 
look at the name, ‘““The Sad Tomato,” and emitted a long sigh. 

“This is not my regular airplane,’ he hastened to explain. 
“My plane is over there—the ‘Goin’ Jessie.’ We like to have our 
own planes—understand all of their peculiar moods and whims, 
you know. Whenever the ‘Goin’ Jessie’ gets a little sluggish, all we 
have to do is whistle Dixie and she perks right up. Now then, 
if I had the ‘Goin’ Jessie’ tonight there wouldn't be anything to 
this mission. But I don’t know about this ‘Sad ‘Tomato.’ ” 

“What kind of a mission do you have, John D.?” I asked. 

“T’m flying Super-Dumbo tonight,” he said, and then went on 
to explain this type of mission. 

Super-Dumbo flying was a part of the air-sea rescue program 
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that was saving the lives of many combat air crewmen in the long 
range bombing of Japan. Navy planes used in this rescue work 
were known as Dumbos. When Superfortresses were utilized for 
the same purpose the term became Super-Dumbo. ‘These bomb- 
ers left an hour behind the regular flight, contacted surface craft 
and patrolled all the way to the Japanese coast. They circled 
any crew that had to make a water landing or bail out, and 
directed surface craft to the rescue. 

“T don’t know how I’1l make out because this is my first Super- 
Dumbo mission,” John D. said. “I’ve been briefed, crammed 
with a lot of fancy codes and I’m afraid I may get a little con- 
fused. If anyone in hard luck will call up and say, ‘John D., I’m 
in trouble, come and get me.’ I'll be right over with bells on. 
Sure hope these code’s don’t get us mixed up.” 

John D. looked fondly at the ‘Goin’ Jessie” undergoing re- 
pairs at the adjoining apron, then climbed aboard the ‘Sad 
Tomato.” We got in a jeep and went over to the airstrip to 
watch the Super-Dumbo make a graceful takeoff under the 
expert touch of Lt. Fleming who recently had been awarded the 
Distinguished Flying Cross for four consecutive low altitude 
incendiary bomb raids. 

Easy to get acquainted with and quick to retort with facetious 
quips, John D. had the reputation of getting his bomb load over 
the target regardless of obstacles. An engine failed 225 miles 
from the target on his seventh mission. Over the interphone 
John D. made the announcement, “The ‘Goin’ Jessie’ has gone 
this far and she is goin’ on in.” They made the bomb run on 
three engines and returned to the base without making an 
emergency stop at Iwo Jima. 

We didn’t see John D. again until the next day, after he had 
been quizzed by intelligence officers. He looked a little tired 
and needed a shave, said he wasn’t sleepy but was concerned be- 
cause someone failed to draw his beer ration and have it on ice 
in accordance with previous arrangements. 
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“It was a splendid trip,” he reported. ‘Everybody got back in 
good shape and I have my seventeenth mission on the books. 
We made contact with our assigned surface craft, went up to 
the Jap coast and loafed around until all the boys got back from 
the target, then we trailed them in. This Super-Dumbo flying is 
a good deal. If they'll just give us a good bearing when they 
have to ‘ditch,’ we'll pick them up every time.” 

“How did the ‘Sad ‘Tomato’ performer” I queried. 

“Oh, the ‘Sad Tomato’ was quite all right. Good ship! Fine 
ship!” he said. “We hummed a few bars of Dixie now and then 
and she roared right along without a bobble. You know, I think 
that gal must have a little southern blood. Yes suh, the ‘Sad 
Tomato’ is tops and I'll fly her any time the ‘Goin’ Jessie’ isn’t 
available.” | 

Missions such as these rapidly shortened the distance to Tokyo 
and lessened the hazards of B-2g9 operations. In the Navy’s 
Dumbo control room Lt. Comdr. Gilbert M. Congdon, Provi- 
dence, R. I., showed us a big chart where a running record was 
kept of the approximate positions of all crews on combat flight. 
Rescues since the first of the year, he said, had averaged about 
go per cent of all personnel that had been forced to “ditch,” or 
jump from planes. Although used somewhat loosely and some- 
times with reference to either, the term “ditch” usually applied 
to the forced water landing of a plane as distinct from coming 
down by parachute. 

‘‘Air-sea rescue is comparatively simple provided the crews 
radio an accurate position before they jump,’ Comdr. Congdon 
said. “We are constantly emphasizing this highly important fac- 
tor and maintain ground schools to give B-29 men instruction 
on the subject. We get the rescue facilities together for every 
mission and brief the crewmen. Given 100 per cent cooperation, 
our phase of sea-air rescue work becomes more or less routine.” 

An outstanding example of what could be accomplished with 
complete cooperation from B-29 crews, Comdr. Congdon said, 
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was provided in the rescue of Gene Brown and members of his 
crew. Navy Dumbo planes effected numerous rescues that were 
amazing and excited admiration. Downed airmen frequently 
were rescued under the very nose of the enemy and sometimes 
under enemy fire. Developed to speed the success of wartime 
bombing strikes, perhaps the same efficiency can now be used 
to minimize the hazards of overwater flying in time of peace. 

Highly important to all combat airmen who flew long over- 
water missions was the condition of their emergency equipment. 
Extreme precautions were taken on every flight to make sure 
emergency equipment was in proper working order. 

In charge of this phase of B-29 operations for the 9th Group 
at Tinian was end Lt. Robert J. Pielsticker, 23, of Indianapolis. 
Not only did Bob store, inspect and repair equipment, but he 
also conducted regular classes of instruction in its use. Once a 
month he took every combat crew in the group down to the 
bay where they went through exactly the same routine as if they 
had jumped from their plane in mid-ocean. 

‘“Compartively few bomber crews are forced down at sea, but 
when they are the condition of their emergency equipment be- 
comes the controlling factor in effecting rescue,” Bob said. “And 
after they hit the drink the next essential is to know how to 
operate the equipment. Regular training does a great deal to 
lessen the hazards involved in parachuting to water.” 

This emergency equipment included such things as para- 
chutes, Mae West jackets, life rafts, water, food, rations, axes, 
knives and various signalling devices, including mirrors and 
flares. It was stored in a big Quonset hut and checked out for 
every mission. Lt. Pielsticker delivered the equipment to each 
bomber and picked it up again when they returned. All of it, 
including flak suits, helmets and flying clothing, was submitted 
to a minute inspection before it was checked out for another 
mission. 

Formerly a carrier of The News for three years on the north 
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side, Lt. Pielsticker was graduated from Shortridge and attended 
Purdue University for three and a half years before he entered 
service. He planned to return to Purdue immediately after the 
war to complete a course in mechanical engineering. His par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Frank C. Pielsticker, formerly lived in Marcy 
Village but had moved recently to Des Moines, Ia., where his 
father was assistant FHA director. 

Although he was doing strictly ground duty, Bob had made 
one combat flight. He went along as an observer when the 
group, on their first mission, struck an airstrip at Truk. His 
brother-in-law, Robert Cline, who lived in Marcy Village, was 
a P-38 pilot and was serving in another Pacific zone. 

I was chaperoned around the 9th Group by an effervescent 
Hoosier character, Capt. Fay V. (Bud) Johnson, 29, of Evans- 
ville. He said I was the fourth correspondent to visit his group 
since their arrival early in January, so he assumed personal 
responsibility for seeing I didn’t miss anything. Bud seemed to 
know everyone, called them by their first names, and I wouldn’t 
have been at all surprised if we had bumped into the command- 
ing general and Bud had greeted him with a nonchalant, ‘‘Hello 
Butch!” 

Bud was an air combat intelligence officer, briefed the crews 
for missions and took care of public relations for the air group 
as a sideline. He extolled the beauties and advantages of Tinian 
with the fervor of a paid representative. The climate was always 
mild, best in the whole Pacific area, and it rained only at night 
when one was snoozing on a comfortable air mattress. Why not 
stay for a month? After all, the B-29’s were going to win the 
war and his air group was setting the pace. 

Drafted in 1941, several months prior to Pearl Harbor, Bud 
originally was in the infantry and later transferred to the air 
corps. A graduate of Reitz Memorial High School and Evans- 
ville College, he was on the staff of the Evansville Courier Press 
and later did advertising work for WGBF and WEOA, Evans- 
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ville radio stations. He was married after going to service and 
had a son, ‘Thomas, fourteen months old. Bud had made one 
combat flight. It was over Iwo Jima when an airstrip was 
bombed prior to invasion of the island. 

Bud introduced me to Lt. Harry C. Cherry, 30, of 2515 Jack- 
son street, Indianapolis, who was special service officer for the 
group. Inasmuch as the long bomb runs over Japan were very 
tiring, both physically and mentally, one of Lt. Cherry’s duties 
was to devise recreational programs for combat crewmen calcu- 
lated to alleviate the strain and nervous tension. 

Softball was popular at the base, Lt. Cherry said, as the men 
had little time to train for heavier sports. Movies at the outdoor 
theater offered the best form of relaxation, and when it came 
to reading, most anything available was avidly consumed. Lt. 
Cherry was a graduate of Washington High School in Indianap- 
olis, and Indiana University, where he starred on Bo McMillin’s 
football team. He was with the Boys Club Association of Amer- 
ica in Indianapolis before he entered service. 

Lt. Col. Lewis J. Wright, 27, of Atlanta, was the commanding 
officer of a squadron in the gth Group. He was flying three or 
four missions a month over Japan, had flown sixteen missions 
since coming to Tinian in January. He said his plane had en- 
countered flak on about half of these missions. He had to make 
an emergency landing at Iwo Jima on one occasion when a 
motor conked out over the target and very little power was 
coming from another. 

Col. Wright entered service in November, 1939, as a flying 
cadet. He was graduated from ‘Tipton High School and attended 
Indiana University and Rose Polytechnic Institute at Terre 
Haute. His wife, Billie, and a son, Phillip Allen, 5, lived at 
Arcadia. His parents, Mr. and Mrs. Allen M. Wright, lived on a 
farm four miles west of Atlanta. 

Posted in the “war room” at the ‘Tinian air base were a dozen 
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or more photographs that testified to the effectiveness of the 
Indianapolis-made bomb sight and the important role it was 
playing in the war against Japan. 

Some bombardiers claimed the bomb sight could register hits 
on “the pickle in the pickle barrel.” Perhaps the claim was 
slightly on the fantastic side, raising the question of how low 
the B-29 behemoths might have to fly to get proper vision on 
the pickle barrel and the pickle within. Nevertheless, it was 
an illustration in point, supported by reconnaissance photog- 
raphy that told a graphic story of the systematic destruction of 
enemy airfields, industrial plants and other targets. 

Although the B-g9 was an outstanding mechanical develop- 
ment destined to speed victory in the Pacific, the bombardier 
felt that its worth could be measured only in terms of the ac- 
curacy provided by bomb sights. Abetted by radar, our precision 
bombing wreaked havoc of sufficient magnitude to increase spec- 
ulation daily as to whether enemy capitulation could not be 
forced eventually by air strikes alone. 

Other firms besides the Lukas-Harold Corporation in Indian- 
apolis were engaged in the manufacture of bomb sights, but all 
were the same. Ona plane that carried one of the Lukas-Harold 
sights was an Indianapolis bombardier, gnd Lt. Joseph W. 
Schmalz, 24, of 429 Sanders street. Joe was pleased to have a 
home-town product on his plane and couldn’t say enough in 
behalf of its effectiveness. Just before taking off on his eighteenth 
mission he stopped long enough to tell me of recent precision 
bombing over Nogoya where observation photos showed 85 
per cent of the target destroyed. 

Lt. Schmalz said his first mission was the longest and toughest 
of any he had flown thus far. Their assignment was to drop fire 
bombs over Tokyo. An engine failed and they struck industrial 
objectives in another Japanese city. The specter of “ditching” 
haunted the return trip. They flew as low as 400 feet above the 
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water at times, but managed to get back and landed safely. 

Prior to going in service, Lt. Schmalz was an apprentice tool 
maker at the Automatic Screw Products Company in Indianap- 
olis. His parents were Mr. and Mrs. Joseph R. Schmalz. He 
had two brothers in service, Richard, with the Merchant Marine, 
and Paul, attending an Army quartermaster school. 

Another Hoosier bombardier who had the utmost faith in the 
bomb sight and believed it would play an outstanding role in 
achieving an early victory in the Pacific, was znd Lt. Vaughn E. 
Riley, 24, of 1130 Spy Run street, Ft. Wayne. His plane did not 
have the Lukas-Harold instrument, but an exact duplicate made 
by another firm engaged in the manufacture of aviation ord- 
nance. 

“Without the bomb sight there would be no accuracy,” 
Lt. Riley told me. “When you see your bombs hit right in the 
middle of runways at Jap airports you know you are getting 
results. ‘This bomb sight is going to be a big factor in licking the 
Japs.” 

Lt. Riley had flown fifteen missions over Japan. He had been 
on mine-laying operations over the Inland Sea, dropped fire 
bombs on Tokyo and hit various other enemy targets. Outside 
of having his plane tossed around by thermal heat in the fire 
raids and having to land four times at Iwo Jima because of in- 
sufficient fuel to complete the round trip, his missions had en- 
countered little difficulty. He was married and had a son, 
Michael, four months old, born three weeks before he sailed for 
overseas. 

Lt. Schmalz and Lt. Riley were about the staunchest buddies 
to be found in their air group. They enlisted as air cadets on 
the same day, May 15, 1943, and became acquainted on a troop 
train en route from Ft. Benjamin Harrison to St. Louis. Taking 
to each other from the start, they had remained together and 
were then sharing the same tent. 
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HE Seabees were leaders in the social life of the Pacific for- 

ward areas. ‘They were the best of housekeepers, set a fine 
table and were thoroughly hospitable. ‘They usually managed 
to have comforts of life you didn’t find everywhere, so it was 
always a pleasure to visit with them and message back a few 
words of well-deserved praise for their splendid work in trans- 
forming Pacific stepping stones into useful military bases. 

I had no idea on former visits to Tinian that my old friend, 
Lt. Comdr. Tino J. Poggiani, an Indianapolis civil engineer, 
might be on the island. When I learned he was in command of 
a Seabee battalion that had done a fine job in building blacktop 
roads, Superfortress bases and other construction, there was 
nothing to do except to go back again. 

My very best laugh of the Pacific tour had original inception 
in Tino’s tent. Earl R. Cox, an Indianapolis attorney who had 
just retired as judge of the Marion county circuit court after 
twelve years on the bench—he was retired without consent at the 
polls in the preceding general election—had written me one of 
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those nice letters you liked to receive from friends back home. 
Earl had expressed the wish for a souvenir provided I chanced 
upon anything “‘sanitary.”’ 

In Tino’s tent was a Jap hand grenade from which all explo- 
sive parts had been removed. Uncertain as to the sanitary stand- 
ards demanded in jurisprudence, we thought this memento 
might qualify. So we wrapped it up and sent it along with the 
name, “IT. Poggiani,’”’ as the sender. I prevailed upon Tino to 
affix his name on the excuse he could censor the package. My 
real reason was on the nefarious side, for I knew Tino and Earl 
were not sufficiently well acquainted to be exchanging gifts. 

Tino said I should write Earl immediately advising the con- 
tents of the package. And I promised, although I had no inten- 
tion of doing so. Well, results were not long in getting back to 
the Pacific area. 

Earl thought it was a capital joke. He told about the package 
being opened by his secretary, Miss Alberta Smith, and didn’t 
miss the opportunity to dwell on the “‘nose trouble” which often 
afflicts secretaries when strange packages arrive from strange 
places. Alberta stared in awed wonderment as the harmless 
missile rolled out. Earl’s brief glance could evoke no other 
comment than the one word, “Bomb!’’ Whereupon Alberta 
screamed and both raced for the nearest foxhole in the Indiana 
Trust building. 

After the expected explosion failed to materialize, Earl called 
the gendarmes—from the telephone in another office. Police 
headquarters said they were equipped with about everything, 
including Democrats, Earl’s political favorites, but they had 
never heard of a demolition expert. A trio of officers, however, 
was sent over to survey the scene. 

One of the officers, a veteran of the Guadalcanal campaign, 
smiled and unscrewed the cap of the dreaded contraption. 

When he was judge of the circuit court, Earl once made a 
talk at a gridiron dinner of the Indianapolis Bar Association in 
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which he referred to the supreme court as the “court of last 
retort.’ Of course, someone on my copy desk, probably devoid 
of a sense of humor and too eager in correcting simple errors, 
would have to change the copy to make it read, “court of last 
resort.” Earl’s retort on this occasion was a gem of mirth and 
still reposes among the very few war souvenirs I brought home. 

Attached to the first echelon, Tino and his battalion landed 
at Tinian on D-day plus four. Their first job was to provide 
water for the troops, then they went to work improving a Jap 
airstrip. Our planes were using the strip in four days. Surveys 
were made frequently ahead of the lines. Tino said they were 
more scared of wandering goats and cattle at night than they 
were of the Japs. Close to combat and exposed to several bomb- 
ings, the battalion was fortunate in losing only two men by 
enemy action. 

Inasmuch as Tinian was shaped like Manhattan, the island 
had such places as the Bowery, Chinatown and Harlem, and 
streets named Broadway, Second avenue and Riverside drive. 
Tino said this naming program was prepared back in Honolulu 
before they boarded ship for the invasion. 

This battalion, the 67th Seabees, had adopted one of the 
Superfortresses at a nearby base. Flying the battalion insignia, 
the plane named ‘““The Indian Maid,” had completed nineteen 
missions. Crewmen on the plane spent most of their spare time 
between missions at the Seabee camp. Tino said his men went 
to the airfield to watch the bomber take off for missions and 
came back again to “sweat out” a safe return to base. Other 
Seabee battalions there also had adopted planes. 

With a personnel of approximately 1,100 men representing 
all building trades, this battalion was equipped for all kinds of 
construction. Using crushed coral rock and asphalt, they had 
paved many miles of road and runways on airfields. Hundreds 
of Quonset huts had been erected. On one occasion they 
received an order to have 250 big Quonset huts completed 
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within forty-five days. They beat the time schedule, erecting 
an additional fifty structures before the deadline. 

Engaged in private engineering work before he went to serv- 
ice in March, 1943, Commander Poggiani was formerly a mem- 
ber of the Marion county board of flood control. He was a 
graduate of the University of Notre Dame and served in the 
Navy in World War I. His wife, Dorothy, and their two chil- 
dren, Lucinda, 4, and Constance, 7, lived at 215 East Sixty-third 
street, Indianapolis. 

There were several Indianapolis men in this outfit. One of 
Commander Poggiani’s north side neighbors, Arnold Morgan, 
SK-2c, 6181 Norwaldo street, was in the battalion’s supply de- 
partment. He was formerly in the purchasing department at 
the Lesh Paper Company. Morgan was telling me about going 
to Tinian Town to get supplies one day shortly after they 
landed. On the return, they flushed a patrol of ten Japs and 
laid in the ditch beside their truck while the Marines took care 
of the situation. 

Howard F. Rextrew, SF-2c, of 3269 Nicholas street, took care 
of all the battalion armament, such as rifles, mortars and machine 
guns the Seabees had to carry on invasion. ‘The Seabees always 
slept close to their rifles and carried arms on working details 
until security would permit discontinuance of the practice. A 
graduate of Culver High School, Rextrew formerly worked for 
Freyn Bros. He was married and his wife, Dorothy, was em- 
ployed at P. R. Mallory & Co. 

Joseph F. Meier, MM-sc, lived with his mother, Mrs. Bie 
beth Meier, at 1422 East Market street. He was master-at-arms 
for the enlisted men’s mess hall. A graduate of Technical High 
School, he was employed at the Nehi Beverage Company before 
the war. 

Arlie L. Harp, 30, of 227 South Ninth street, Newcastle, was 
one of the battalion bakers. He told me the boys had a decided 
preference for apple pie, which he tried to provide as regularly 
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as possible. He was married and his wife, Fay, was operating 
his insurance business at home. Robert F. Campbell, 22, S-ic, 
of Route 5, Columbus, was a wagon driller, worked with a crew 
that blasted the coral rock used in blacktopping operations. He 
attended Columbus High School and lived with his mother, 
Mrs. Della Campbell. 


Tino’s battalion was under orders to move to Eniwetok for 
special harbor work and a fleet of LST’s was standing by to 
transport them. Among the ships was Hoosier-skippered LST 
246. Learning that the craft was a Hoosier product, having 
been built in Evansville, I quickly accepted their invitation to 
come aboard for lunch. There was a possibility, I thought, of 
finding someone aboard who might have helped build this very 
ship. And I was not disappointed. 

Since coming aboard in December, 1943, A. J. McCracken, 
Jr., 20, EM-2c, who lived at 2524 McArthur Circle, Evansville, 
had done a lot of checking and had finally established that he 
helped out with the electrical work while the ship was under 
construction. He was an electrician at the Evansville shipyards 
for thirteen months, where his father was then employed in a 
similar capacity. 

McCracken said he believed he had worked on the ship when 
he first came aboard, but couldn’t be sure inasmuch as the num- 
bers were changed after the craft left Hoosier waters. So he 
wrote to his father and had the numbers checked through the 
shipyards. He was very proud to be serving on a ship he helped 
build. This was his first ship; he entered service in October, 
1943, and was aboard in less than three months. 

In command of the ship was Lt. Malcolm W. McGaughey, 32, 
whose mother, Mrs. Edna J. McGaughey, lived at 422 North 
Bradley street, Indianapolis. A plaque hanging in the ward- 
room showed the ship was built by the Missouri Valley Bridge 
& Iron Works at Evansville and was commissioned August 16, 
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1943. Engaged in carrying troops and supplies, this LST had 
participated in five major invasions, Peleliu, Kwajalein, Eni- 
wetok, Saipan and Lingayen gulf, and made a trip to Okinawa 
that should rate another combat star. 

Lt. McGaughey had been in the Navy fourteen years. For- 
merly a chief boatswain mate, he was on the old Vincennes for 
four years and was transferred to destroyer duty in the Atlantic 
a year before the cruiser was sunk in the Solomons. Commis- 
sioned in the amphibious forces, he served as executive officer on 
another LST prior to getting his own ship. He had participated 
in several amphibious operations in the Pacific. His wife, 
Emma, lived at Broomes Island, Md. 

Serving as chief engineer was Ensign James Wherritt, 31, 
whose parents, Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Wherritt, lived at 951 West 
Thirty-third street, Indianapolis. A graduate of Arsenal ‘Tech- 
nical High School, he had been on active duty with the naval 
reserves for thirteen years. He was a chief machinist mate on 
the USS Sacramento, made the trip from Michigan City to 
Pacific waters, and was at Pearl Harbor when the Japs attacked. 

Transferred from the Sacramento in December, 1943, Ensign 
Wherritt was on a destroyer escort in convoy duty between 
New York and North Africa for several months. He was com- 
missioned later and assigned to LST 246 in February, 1945. 
He told me their ship had been in Pacific waters nearly two 
years without a major overhaul. Ensign Wherritt was married 
and his wife, Dorothy, was living in Cincinnati. 

Also from Indianapolis was Richard G. Vernon, 20, PhM-:c, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. E. S. Vernon, 3234 Ruckle street. A gradu- 
ate of Shortridge High School, he had been aboard since Decem- 
ber, 1943, for the five major invasions and the Okinawa opera- 
tion. This was his first ship. 

Leo C. Lee, chief commissary steward, claimed Bedford as his 
home. His mother, Mrs. Sarah M. Lee, lived at 814 Fourteenth 
street, Bedford, while his wife and son, Robert E. Lee, 8, lived 
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in Portsmouth, N. H. Chief Lee was a Navy regular, had been 
in service for twenty-one years. He was on convoy duty in the 
Atlantic and was aboard a battleship for the African invasion. 
In the Pacific since April, 1944, he was on an APA for the 
Saipan and Philippine operations and came aboard the LST in 
February, 1945. 

Clarence R. Beard, 19, S-1c, was the son of Mr. and Mrs. Roy I. 
Beard, 1203 Conwell street, Connersville. He boarded the ship 
in the New Hebrides and was aboard for the Lingayen Gulf and 
Okinawa operations. He had a brother, Roy Beard, Jr., a cor- 
poral in the Army aviation engineers, who made the D-day 
landing in France. 


After the 58th Wing of B-29’s was transferred from China to 
Tinian in April, 1945, I planned time and again to do a series 
of stories on the outfit. For one reason or another I never did 
get around to it. I did manage to spend one night at the base, 
however, when Capt. William Hynes, Wing PRO, kindly pro- 
vided me with a bed after I had missed the last plane back to 
Guam. 

There were several Hoosiers in the 58th Wing, but I met 
only two, ist Lt. Mark E. Katzenberger, 24, of 345 Burbank 
Road, Indianapolis, and 1st Lt. John R. Aldrich, 30, of Route 7, 
Frankfort. They went to India in March, 1944, flew the “Hump” 
in a Superfortress and were based for ten months in Shinching, 
China. Their service in this theater will be well remembered 
because of the frequency of enemy bombings. 

They said the Jap raids on their air base always followed 
right on the heels of the Superfortress raids, maybe an hour or so 
after the B-29’s had returned. Sometimes the B-29 crewmen 
didn’t have time to get from their planes to quarters and had to 
dig foxholes on the way. All supplies for the air base had to be 
flown over the “Hump.” They estimated the cost of transport- 
ing a gallon of aviation gasoline at $30. Stripped B-29’s were 
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used to fly supplies at first and regular transport planes were ; 


obtained later. 

Lt. Katzenberger was a signal officer. A graduate of Technical 
High School, he attended Wabash College for a year and was 
employed by the American Telegraph and Telephone Company 
as a transmission engineer before going to service in April, 1942. 
His parents were Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Katzenberger. Engaged in 
personnel work, Lt. Aldrich was the classification and assign- 
ment officer. He was graduated from Lebanon High School and 
was employed at Pittsburgh, Pa., before entering the service in 
July, 1941. His mother, Mrs. Blanche Aldrich, lived near 
Frankfort. 


Saipan was only two or three miles from Tinian by water, per- 
haps ten minutes by air, so I couldn’t miss the opportunity of 
stopping to look up two former associates in the editorial depart- 
ment at The News, Lt. Col. Haviland A. Connolly, executive 
officer of the 24th Infantry, and Lt. Angelo Angelopolous, the 
Navy Corsair pilot. 

Angelo and I had crossed paths several times in the Pacific, 
but this was my first time to see Col. Connolly since he was called 
to active duty asa reserve officer in April, 1941. I found Angelo 
with a carrier replacement group, VBF gg, at Marpee Point. 

Fretting a little because of the delay in getting a carrier assign- 
ment, he seemed anxious to take his turn in air combat. His 
pride and joy of the moment was a baseball cap just received 
from a friend with the Cincinnati Reds, Steve Mesner, the third 
baseman. Angie didn’t know Connolly was at Saipan, had no 
idea where I might find him, but he sure hoped we all would 
be able to get together. 

That evening around chow time I tracked Connolly down. 
He was glad to hear Angelo was sojourning on the other side of 
the mountain. Furthermore, I informed him it was Angie’s 
birthday. So we jeeped over and brought Angie back to cele- 
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brate his twenty-sixth birthday. Angie remembered my birthday 
in fitting style back in Honolulu, if you recall. Therefore, it 
was a pleasure to have the opportunity of returning the compli- 
ment via the coke route he preferred. 

It turned out to be a double celebration as Angelo had re- 
cently been promoted to the rank of lieutenant senior grade. 
Perhaps this was the only time Angie ever celebrated a birthday 
in the alien influence of University of Illinois songs. He 
would have preferred Butler airs, of course, but Connolly and I 
were both Illini and we didn’t give Angie a chance to ring in a 
Butler melody. With the able vocal assistance of Angelo and 
the regimental commander, Col. Julian G. Hearne, Jr., we gave 
loud if not musical renditions of all the Illinois campus airs we 
could remember. 

Col. Connolly’s outfit was a crack regiment of colored infan- 
trymen assigned to mopping up operations on Saipan. Typical 
of conditions on other large islands in the Pacific, Saipan had 
been officially “secured” for several months, but Japs still hid in 
the hills and caves, lived off the land and kept infantry patrols 
busy searching them out and guarding against enemy depreda- 
tions. 

The current week’s drive had netted 76 Japs—26 killed and 50 
captured. ‘Two men were lost in Col. Connolly’s regiment and 
five were wounded. Service men had been warned to stay out 
of restricted areas because of the danger of ambush, as well as 
interference with military operations. Col. Connolly said the 
regiment had killed or captured more than 700 Japs since being 
assigned to the operation in December, 1944. 

Coming through unscathed in the fighting around Bougain- 
ville, Col. Connolly laughed about winning the Purple Heart 
while fighting Japs on a “secured” island. He was slightly 
wounded by fragments from a quick fuse smoke grenade that 
exploded a little too close. It had been tossed at a Jap who had 
refused to come out of a cave. 
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Col. Connolly had been in the Pacific since April, 1942. Before 
going to Saipan, the regiment was in the New Hebrides and 
Guadalcanal, and one battalion was in action at Bougainville. 
Formerly a copy editor at ‘The News, Connolly was a graduate 
of the University of Illinois. His wife, Jane, and their two 
children, Elizabeth Lee, 5, and Neil, 3, were living in Decatur, 
Ill., with Mrs. Connolly’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Frank H. 
Pahmeyer. 

Lt. Angelopolous, a former reporter for ‘The News, had been 
through a rather unorthodox experience for a Navy airman 
since we were last together at the Indiana day on Guam in 
April. He had set a plane down on Yontan airfield at Okinawa 
just two hours before the Japs tried to land transport bombers 
with troops, and was practically in the center of the melee that 
developed when one of the bombers did succeed in getting 
through. 

Angelo spent the night in a dugout under the welcome pro- 
tection of a Marine who had served at the Bunker Hill, Ind., 
naval air station. He said this Marine told him between tense 
moments how he wanted to get back to Peru to marry a girl he 
had met there. 

“These guys on the ground have every handshake I can give 
them,” Angie said. ““They have a tough lot, are exposed to more 
danger than aviators. One of the Japs came close to our dugout, 
was challenged and threw a hand grenade that exploded twenty 
feet away. Needless to say, he didn’t give the Marines any further 
competition.” 

In service since January, 1942, Lt. Angelopolous was a gradu- 
ate of Manual Training High School and Butler University. 
His parents, Mr. and Mrs. George Angelopolous, lived at 5102 
Washington boulevard. His father, operated a grocery at 166 
Geisendorff street. 

Immediately following our Saipan get-together, Col. Connolly 
and his outfit moved into the Ryukyus and Angelo joined the 
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Third fleet. Serving on the USS Roi, CVE 103, and the USS 
Hancock, CV ig, Angelo flew sixteen combat missions in the 
last big carrier strike at the Jap homeland. Both of us were in 
the Tokyo area about the same time after cessation of hostili- 
ties, but we didn’t get together again until we met at the office. 


Before leaving Saipan, I went to the Second Marine Division 
cemetery to stand beside the last resting place of one of the 
heroic Americans who fell here, the son of an old friend. Cpl. 
Orville F. Humphrey made the supreme sacrifice on D-day, 
June 15, 1944. He was the son of Mr. and Mrs. Homer L. 
Humphrey, of Smithville. They had five other sons in service. 
Cpl. Humphrey had received a promotion just before the inva- 
sion. His old regiment was then in action at Okinawa. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE ADMIRAL’S DOG WAS AWOL 


N THE early part of October, 1919, I saw General John J. 

Pershing return triumphant from the wars. Bringing back 

some of the last troops of the A.E.F., my ship, the USS Fin- 
land, had docked at Hoboken early in the day. New York was 
astir, for there was to be a big victory parade in a few days. 
That evening I was sitting in the old Hippodrome theater when 
General Pershing made a surprise call, and probably his first 
public appearance after arrival a few hours before. 

There was a sudden commotion in the theater. Players on 
the stage abandoned their act and looked toward a box in the 
balcony. The spotlight beamed and the commanding general 
of our victorious army overseas bowed to the plaudits of a grate- 
ful people. Beside him was a tall, thick shouldered man wearing 
the gold braid of a full Navy admiral. General Pershing bowed 
again, then courteously pushed his companion into the glare of 
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the spotlight. Applause was scattered, disheartening. They 
didn’t know him. 

Admiral William S. Sims, the directing genius of our naval 
forces in World War I, made a significant contribution to vic- 
tory. He organized our successful offensive against the U-boat 
menace at a time when a movement was gaining headway in the 
Allied countries for a negotiated peace. Under his direction 
thousands upon thousands of troops were landed safely in France 
and supply lines were kept open through submarine infested 
seas. Such work as this was a contingent factor in the victory 
equation. 

Perhaps the Navy’s public relations were greatly improved 
by World War II, yet I’m sure Admiral Chester W. Nimitz 
never appeared in public without being immediately recog- 
nized. His public appearances after returning from the Pacific 
were occasions for a great outpouring of people anxious to pay 
tribute to a man who undoubtedly carried the heaviest burden 
of any theater commander. 

We had a far flung battlefront in the west and our victory in 
the Pacific, as I have heretofore emphasized, was a victory over 
distance. Once again the Navy was called upon to lead the way. 
Naval activities in War I were less spectacular and played a 
secondary role in competition with the expert press agenting of 
such offensives as Chateau Thierry, the Meuse-Argonne and 
others. But in War II the role of the Navy was recognized as 
paramount from the very outset. 

Distance had to be conquered in the Pacific. We knew our 
heavy blows would be struck from the air. But before we could 
carry the war into the sky lanes we had to have island bases for 
air operations. Supremacy of the sea, therefore, was the first 
objective. We attained supremacy on the sea, we gained our 
island bases and we won the war. Major responsibility rested 
with the Navy throughout this effort. 

Our long march across the stepping stones of the Pacific started 
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south of the equator, advanced slowly and laboriously through 
the Gilberts, Marshalls and other island chains, to the Marianas 
and thence to Okinawa and the Ryukyus. Our Navy paced the 
advance, subdued the enemy at sea, transported troops to island 
combat and successfully maintained a supply line that stretched 
halfway around the world. 

Never can there be too much praise for the splendid work of 
our fighting men on land and in the air. Army troops, along with 
the Liberators, Superforts and other combat aircraft, were vital 
to our gigantic victory machine. Yet the cold fact remains that 
the war in the Pacific was primarily a war on the sea. 

Mighty blows at enemy seapower were struck by Navy war- 
ships and carrier-based aircraft. Submarines and armed craft 
of every description scoured the sea lanes to keep hostile ships 
away and to maintain safe transportation channels. ‘The Navy’s 
land-based air arm flew patrol as well as combat missions, evacu- 
ated the wounded and co-ordinated the air-sea rescue program 
so essential to air strikes. ‘The Marine Corps, a branch of the 
Navy and especially trained in amphibious assault, was in the 
forefront of island taking. 

When Admiral Nimitz was chosen to command the Pacific 
operation, the most extensive battlefront of all time, there could 
not have been a better selection. ‘Trained to self-discipline, 
methodic and thorough, he worked quietly and efficiently. He 
was concerned only with winning the war—winning it at the 
least possible cost in American lifeblood. He was not an egotist 
in any sense of the word. He didn’t want his picture in the 
paper every day and was never ambitious for a publicity build- 
up, the customary preliminary when an ambitious man wants to 
make himself available for higher public honor. 

If the correspondents had any complaint it was because Ad- 
miral Nimitz did not project himself more into the limelight. 
Newspapermen are susceptible to the glorification of the great 
and near-great. And they like to get pretty well acquainted, too. 
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Admiral Nimitz was gracious to the press at all times, never 
flippant even when a short answer might have been justified. 
But he wasn’t the kind of a person the most brash newspaperman 
would have thought of trying to address as, “Chet.” 

Correspondents respected and admired Admiral Nimitz, as 
did every man in his entire command. The good old American 
prerogative which permits even the man in the White House 
to be scandalized with manifold appellations of scorn, was never 
invoked against the commander of the Pacific. Nobody ever 
felt that way. 

A practicing advocate of physical fitness, Admiral Nimitz 
often went swimming and took long walks in Guam’s sweltering 
heat. He invited the correspondents to walk with him, but this 
didn’t get very popular because he was too vigorous and his 
walks were too long. The scribes who did attempt it came back 
moaning and groaning while the Admiral appeared refreshed. 
Stanley Woodward, of the New York Herald-Tribune, came 
back one afternoon soaked in perspiration. He was trying to 
paraphrase the famous crack of John L. Lewis at a former Vice 
President with something like “an athletic old man wholly im- 
mune to the evils of outdoor exercise.” 

Admiral Nimitz had delightful press conferences. He was soft 
spoken, never made a half statement, was always accurate, knew 
exactly what he wanted to say and said it concisely. He would 
anticipate the next question and forestall it with a proper ex- 
planation of the preceding statement. He didn’t give us a lot of 
the “‘off-the-record-don’t-quote-me” stuff, which is always the 
mark of senility in press relations. 

And he wasn’t boresome or long winded. He was never trying 
to sell the correspondents a bill of goods on behalf of himself or 
the Navy. Witty at times, he was thoroughly business-like and 
managed a press conference to perfection. 

I remember one press conference shortly after V-E day. The 
question was posed as to whether the Admiral regarded the Oki- 
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nawa campaign as the most important of all military actions 
taken thus far in the Pacific ocean area. He pondered the ques- 
tion for a brief moment, smiled quizzically and answered with 
a characteristic illustration. 

“It is like climbing the various rungs of a ladder and then 
trying to determine which rung was the most important,” he 
said. 

Written questions submitted that day by a self-appointed com- 
mittee of correspondents had a juvenile flavor. . . . How long 
before the effect of V-E would touch the Pacific? “The enemy 
wanted the answer to that riddle. . . . Should the home front 
buckle down now to insure speedy victory in the Pacific? He 
favored that... . Do you anticipate Russian intervention soon? 
He said this was in the realm of international politics, and being 
a military man he had to take orders from the chiefs of staff. 

Do you expect further British strength in the Pacific? The 
enemy was also interested in Allied fleet movements. ... Are the 
Japs wasting their air force in Kamikaze tactics at Okinawa? 
“They haven't told me’’—an exact quote. 

Oral questions were invited, and when the conference started 
to lag the Admiral said he would like to tell a story if there were 
no more questions. He alleged the anecdote was true. Back in 
the peacetime days when the fleet sailed from San Pedro, Calif., 
on a Monday and was back again on Friday, the women folks of 
the officers held social gatherings during the week. 

They had planned to go to the Santa Anita race track on a 
Wednesday, but the wife of the chaplain demurred. She said 
it would be unseemly and improper for a chaplain’s wife to go 
there. It was finally agreed, however, the chaplain need not be 
told. Anyway she could look over the elegant scenery while the 
others witnessed the race. The appointed day came and all 
went to the races. 

While the others scurried to the betting booth, the chaplain’s 
wife paused beside a bookmaker’s board and engaged the man 
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in conversation. He wanted to know the horse she liked. She 
picked one named Leviticus. ‘The bookie laughed, said the horse 
was a 200 to 1 shot and couldn't possibly win. But the chaplain’s 
wife insisted the horse couldn’t lose. Pressed for the reason of 
such confidence, she said it was because her husband frequently 
quoted from this book of the Old Testament in his sermons. 

The discussion waxed warm and ultimately the bookie cajoled 
her into backing up her judgment with a $2 bet. As the Admiral 
related, it was a day of miracles. The horse won and the chap- 
lain’s wife went home with $400. She decided it was best to 
make a clean confession. Her chaplain husband took the shock 
calmly. He said the money could be used for some worthy 
charity, and they would keep it, but he warned her of the ter- 
rible characters that hang around race tracks. She said the man 
she had talked with was a highly educated gentleman. The 
chaplain asked how she knew this. 

“Well, he talked to me in Latin when he paid the $400,” she 
said. 

‘And what did he say in Latin?” the chaplain asked. 

“He said, when he paid me, ‘Marcus Leviticus wrecked us.’ ” 

Just before I left for the Pacific my boss, C. Walter (Mickey) 
McCarty, president and general manager of The Indianapolis 
News, wrote a letter to the Navy department confirming arrange- 
ments. Among other things he said something about seeing that 
I did a good job for the Navy as well as the paper. This amused © 
me and I made some crack about getting out of the yoke and 
could go to work at 8 a.m. or high noon, as I pleased. He replied 
it might be necessary for him to come out to enforce discipline. 

Well, I had no idea then, and neither did Mickey, that he 
would be coming to the Pacific forward area. But that’s exactly 
what happened. You got used to seeing familiar faces in strange 
places out there and surprises didn’t last long. But I really was 
surprised the day I walked into the office of Lt. Comdr. Barry 
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Bingham and learned Mickey would be there in a couple of 
weeks. 

Comdr. Bingham, the owner of the Louisville Courier-Journal 
and Daily Times, was attached to the public relations staff of 
Cincpac. He had just received a message to the effect his pub- 
lisher, Mark F. Ethridge, and the publisher of ‘The News, whose 
name had been spelled illegibly in transmission, would be the 
first of a group of publishers to tour the forward area as the 
guests of James V. Forrestal, secretary of the Navy. Of course, 
I decoded the blurred portion of the message without difficulty. 

I waited patiently for formal advice, through channels, of the 
impending visit. None came—only an airmail letter from his 
secretary, Miss Freda Ash, with a notation on the outside, ““Had 
that surprise yet?’ Perhaps I should have played the possum 
role and feigned surprise, for Mickey seemed a little disap- 
pointed when he found me at Agana airport waiting for him to 
step out of the plane. 

My gang back at the office had cooked up some kind of a 
nefarious plot to have me lured into compromising circum- 
stances, whereupon the boss was to stalk through like Banquo’s 
ghost and administer a severe lecture on my laxity in covering 
the Pacific beat. It would have been fun. 

Mickey told me of a visit with Lt. Richard Fairbanks, of 
The News editorial staff, at Pearl Harbor and of other friends 
and acquaintances he had met along the line. Then he bubbled 
over with comment on the vast distances being bridged in the 
Pacific. ‘The magnitude of the war in the west he said, was diffi- 
cult to comprehend until one had some personal contact with 
the immense distances involved. He said the people back home 
were not adequately impressed with the war against distance 
and suggested I emphasize it in my column. 

An Irishman, of course, never misses a humorous incident. 
Mickey regaled us with a yarn he had picked up in the Mar- 
shalls. ‘wo Japs from a nearby by-passed island had rowed over 
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and surrendered. Both Japs apparently had been well-fed, were 
sleek and fat, which was difficult to understand when they re- 
ported other Japs on the island were starving. ‘The mystery was 
unveiled when it was learned these two had been mess at- 
tendants. They thought it was time to depart as a matter of 
future welfare. 

Mickey saw a lot of the Pacific war in the brief space of two 
weeks. He had never been aloft in an airplane until he came 
out there. Overnight he became air-minded and predicted a 
big postwar future for aviation. 

When I first knew the boss, he was a police reporter and gave 
me my first instruction on the fine points of reporting a fire. 
I’m sure he will never outgrow the police reporter complex, for 
he was always ready to go when the bells rang. Mickey and 
Mark toured Guam, the Ulithi area, Saipan and Tinian. They 
slept in a dugout at Iwo Jima, where the Japs were still causing 
trouble, and climbed to the summit of Mt. Suribachi, where the 
most famous of Pacific war pictures were taken. 

Their trip to Iwo took them a little closer to ‘Tokyo than was 
to be desired at that stage of the war. Somehow the plane got 
off the beaten path and by the time the position was ascertained 
they were over Chichi Jima in the Bonins, where the combat 
boys were running frequent missions to neutralize enemy instal- 
lations. 

Travelling with the assimilated rank of admiral, the two pub- 
lishers were guests of Admiral Nimitz at Guam and lived in 
quarters on Cincpac Hill reserved for the higher gold braid. 
Admiral Nimitz took them to his favorite swimming retreat one 
day. I was invited to go along, too; Comdr. Bingham and Comdr. 
H. L. LaMar, aide to the Admiral, completed the party. And 
that was the day I absorbed more Guam sunshine than is pleas- 
ing to one not inured to the rigors of outdoor exercise. 

But what was more important, it was the day the news leaked 
out the Admiral had a dog, and the same day this dog, named 
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Mak, went AWOL. Mak was a standard Schnauzer of distin- 
guished mien. We wondered how he acquired the name. Ad- 
miral Nimitz explained that Mak was short for Makalapa. 
CINCPAC (commander in chief Pacific) was located on Maka- 
lapa Hill at the Pearl Harbor Navy base. In the Hawaiian lan- 
guage, Admiral Nimitz said, this word means “evil eye.” 

Mak was an enthusiastic member of the beach party. He did 
his share of the swimming and seemed to be enjoying the outing 
until guns from a nearby anti-aircraft battery started target prac- 
tice against the sleeve towed by an airplane. Mak left the water 
with the roar of the first gun. He took off like a superfortress 
with a light bomb load, headed for the hilly jungle and in the 
general direction of ‘Tokyo, and didn’t come back. 

Admiral Nimitz did what most any other dog owner would do 
in a similar exigency—he advertised. Mak was listed in the 
missing-in-action reports and continued absent from Navy roll- 
call despite all advertising entreaties. I often wondered, as did 
others on Guam at the time, if Mak ever showed up again. We 
figured he had joined the Japs in the hills. 

Well, I didn’t get a report on Mak until I got back from the 
Pacific and went to Chicago a few days later to cover the national 
convention of The American Legion. Admiral Nimitz was there 
to receive the Legion’s distinguished service medal and to be 
feted by the veterans’ organization. 

Mak remained AWOL for ten weeks, the Admiral told me. 
He came back pretty thin and gaunt, so he was turned over to 
one of the Marine kennels for rehabilitation. ‘Two weeks passed 
and Mak had not been returned from the kennels. Admiral 
Nimitz made inquiry and learned Mak was AWOL once again. 


Those in charge of the kennels were hoping the dog would re- | 


turn before it became necessary to break the news to the 
Admiral. But Mak came back in a few days and decided to stay 
this time. 
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My boss, C. Walter (Mickey) McCarty, center, was another Hoosier Joe Blow. He 
is Shown here with a brace of native chieftains down Ulithi way. 


Admiral Nimitz, third from left, entertained correspondents at a beach party on 
Guam. Gun-shy Mak is shown in the foreground. 
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. Because of stringent quarantine regulations on the shipment 
_ of animals from forward areas, Admiral Nimitz decided not to 
| bring Mak along when he moved headquarters back to Pearl 
_ Harbor. Mak was presented, with compliments, to Vice Admiral 
| George A. Murray, then commander in the Marianas. | 3 
Now I’ get back to the sunshine deal that same day on Guam. 
| We repaired to a lovely cove at high noon when the Pacific sun 
| was at its meridian. Admiral Nimitz said he didn’t get enough 
| exercise to justify eating lunch, which meant all of us would 
| skip chow. Ten or fifteen minutes in the water started me fret- 
| ting over the possibility of sunburn. I hadn’t done much swim- 
| ming in a noonday sun, while Mickey and Mark were fresh from 
_ the rigors of a mid-west winter. 

Tanned a deep brown and far more athletic than many men 
: in his command, Admiral Nimitz solemnly assured us there was 
- little danger of sunburn as long as we stayed in the water and 
| kept wet. It would have been highly improper, of course, for the 
_ visiting firemen or a lone correspondent to question the advice 
_ of the man who was running the Pacific war. Besides, military 
| courtesy precluded departure ahead of our host. We stuck it out 
_ for more than an hour. 

_. Mickey and Mark were leaving late in the afternoon with 
- Rear Admiral J. W. Reeves, Jr., in charge of the Navy’s air 
| transport service. After seeing them off at the airport I re- 
_ turned to my Quonset to remove what felt like a couple of grass- 
_ hoppers playing hide-and-go-seek in the back of my shirt. One 
look in the mirror sent me staggering to the sick bay for succor. 
| While relief was being administered I could picture the Hono- 
-Julu-bound publishers squirming under similar discomfort. 
_ Later I learned they got off easy. I had to sleep forward-side 
_ down for three nights. 

_ But the payoff was the next morning when I chanced upon the 
_ Admiral as he was walking to his office. He paused long enough 
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to compliment me on having a “healthy complexion”’ and of- 
fered commiseration when I explained the same healthy pallor 
was asserting itself on my back and shoulders. I’ve often won- 
dered whether he had any presentiment at the time that such 
evil outdoor exposure might change the color of my back. 
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ICKEY’S last night on Guam was a thriller. Gunfire crackled 
M and the acrid odor of burned powder filled the air. Had 
Mickey not been sound asleep, he might have reached out the 
window and collared a renegade Jap. 

All was quiet, or fairly quiet, at the McCarty-Ethridge abode. 
Mr. McCarty was snoring, and so was his travelling companion, 
Mr. Ethridge. Around 4 a.m. the outside guard surprised a 
pilfering Jap who promptly dropped his rifle and yelled, “Sul- 
lenduh!”’ The Japs never pronounced r’s very well and usually 
sounded them as l’s. ‘This Jap must have been hungry for he had 
a bag tied around his neck that contained stolen provisions. 
When the guard advanced to remove the sack the honorable 
enemy changed his mind, jerked loose and made a run for the 
jungle. 
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With the Marine guard in hot pursuit and firing at every hop, 
the Jap ran right past the McCarty window. Practically all hands 
in the immediate vicinity, including Admiral Nimitz, turned 
out for the excitement. Undisturbed, the publishers slumbered 
through the melee. The Jap got away but the guard thought he 
might have been wounded. 

“You no hear nothin’—not even nothin’?” the native messboy 
demanded at breakfast. 

“My goodness!’ he exclaimed, “Mister McCarty—he snored 
right through it all.” 

My scouts didn’t keep me very well informed on the Iwo Jima 
trip, but I did learn that the journalistic party was right up in 
the front lines during a shooting affray when a contingent of 
Japs was routed from a cave. Lt. Warren H. Pierce, formerly of 
Clinton and the official Navy PRO chaperon, vouched that Mr. 
McCarty was thoroughly awake on this mission. 

Visits to the forward area by publishers served a worthy pur- 
pose. Newspapers had a wartime role of molding morale, and 
their influence was felt both at home and among troops over- 
seas. Publishers went back with a better idea of what the war 
was all about, how it was progressing and how the information 
channels of the press could better serve war needs and hasten 
the day of victory. Undoubtedly there was a disposition on the 
part of the public, often reflected in the treatment of news, to 
minimize the struggle in the west. 

Some six weeks before the atomic bomb entered the war pic- 
ture, I received a letter from the office which said Mr. McCarty 
was predicting, privately, of course, the end of the war by Oc- 
tober 1. Well, he missed it by a mere matter of six weeks or so, 
which was better than Drew Pearson did in guessing V-E day. 
I’m sure, however, that Mickey didn’t base his conclusion on 
anything Admiral Nimitz might have said. 

Admiral Nimitz told us at Chicago that he also had engaged 
in a little guessing as to the possible duration. More than two 
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years before peace overtures he talked with field commanders, 
made a guess and put it in a sealed envelope among private 
papers. His guess was December 31, 1945. 

If it should fall my lot to cover another war, which I don’t 
crave, I would like to have the same boss. Some correspondents 
spent more time trying to satisfy the whims and cockeyed ideas 
of badly informed offices than they did in covering the war. 
Imagine a radio message to jump over to some island a couple of 
thousand miles away and cover a two-bit story for the very next 
edition. Ridiculous, perhaps, but not to the point of exaggera- 
tion. 

Such things didn’t happen to me. Mickey never gave me an 
order to go on any specific combat or semi-combat operation. 
I’m sure he realized a correspondent would get his neck out far 
enough without being ordered to do so. He let me handle the 
assignment in my own way, banked on my judgment and offered 
the kind of encouragement that really helps when the going is 
none too pleasant. 


Admiral Raymond A. Spruance was the most famous of all 
Hoosiers who served in World War II. His deeds of daring as a 
task force commander in the Pacific, his fearlessness, courage, 
devotion to duty and the contribution he made to ultimate 
victory, has been and again will be recorded more adequately 
elsewhere, so there is no need for me to attempt it herein. 

I had hoped to sail with Admiral Spruance, but the oppor- 
tunity never came around. It seemed to me that Admiral Nimitz 
and Admiral Spruance were the best of working team-mates. 
Both had the same quiet efficiency, labored tirelessly in the 
prosecution of the war effort and were pleasant people to meet. 
I talked with Admiral Spruance on more than one occasion, but 
I learned far more about the Spruance family when I stopped 
in Monrovia, Calif., to call on Mrs. Spruance, the former Mar- 
garet Dean, of Indianapolis, on my way out to the Pacific. 
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Mrs. Spruance was living quietly in Monrovia—as quietly as 
the wife of a famous admiral could live at such a time. She was 
gracious, bubbled over with perfect Hoosier hospitality and 
was modest about the fame that had settled around the family. 
Both Mrs. Spruance and their lovely daughter, Margaret Ames 
Spruance, found themselves immersed in a maze of wartime 
activity. ‘They officiated at the christening of ships, aided war 
bond drives, helped the Red Cross home service and engaged in 
other war work. 

Recently Mrs. Spruance had launched the 4ooth Victory ship 
of the California Shipbuilding Corporation at nearby Wilming- 
ton. It was the Kolola Victory, an attack transport. ‘There was 
an elaborate program, with a special message from Admiral 
Spruance, and while complete silence prevailed in the big ship- 
yards, Mrs. Spruance swung the champagne bottle with unerring 
accuracy and sent the ship down the ways. Margaret was maid 
of honor on the occasion. 

Mrs. Spruance was more proud, however, of having christened 
a destroyer, the USS Hopewell, early in the war. She described 
this as a “real thrill,” probably because it was a warship and 
consequently was closer to the naval environment she had 
known. She was anxious to follow the war activities of this 
vessel and had a reminder stowed away to seek information 
from her husband. 

Just like millions of. other American women in war-torn 
times, Mrs. Spruance had her share of anxiety—perhaps a little 
more than most women. Not only was her husband in the thick 
of every major combat operation in the central Pacific, but a 
son was with the hazardous submarine service in the same 
theater. Trained to the traditions of the sea, Mrs. Spruance 
accepted the situation calmly and hoped for the best. 

“Of course, one cannot escape feeling apprehensive,” Mrs. 
Spruance told me. “I worry over both of them, but more about 
my son’s safety. He has been on numerous dangerous patrols, 
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has had some very close calls. When my husband and son both 
were home several months ago I gained seven pounds.” 

Miss Margaret Spruance maintained a lively interest in every- 
thing that happened in the South Pacific. She kept a virtual 
play-by-play account in her mind and was pretty good in figuring 
out the likely war moves. Just before the Saipan operation, 
when her father was home on a short leave, Margaret guessed 
the invasion of this island was coming next. Such a secret, of 
course, couldn’t be entrusted even to an admiral’s daughter, but 
later, after the invasion was announced, the Admiral wrote a 
note complimenting his daughter on guessing the correct 
strategy. 

The son, Lt. GComdr. Edward Dean Spruance, then in com- 
mand of a submarine and commanding a sub tender when I saw 
him in Guam, had been at sea almost continually since Pearl 
Harbor. He was at sea on the day the Japs struck, and his only 
shore relief was a period of about five months while he awaited 
completion of his own ship. He had received medals and had 
been commended for “‘successful actions,’ which meant Jap 
shipping had been sent to the bottom of the sea. Comdr. 
Spruance was graduated from the Naval Academy in 1937. He 
was twenty-nine years old, married but had no children then. 

After Admiral Spruance made a big name for himself in 
World War II, another city came forward to claim some of the 
glory rightfully belonging to Indianapolis and the great Hoosier 
state. Newspapers in Baltimore, Md., made the modest assertion 
the Admiral was born there. It was emphasized to the extent of 
suggesting the thought Admiral Spruance was not a dyed-in-the- 
wool Hoosier. 

Technically, the Baltimore claim was accurate enough, insofar 
as it didn’t impugn the Admiral’s Hoosierism. Mrs. Spruance 
explained it was a happen-so affair—one of those cases where the 
daughter went back home for the blessed event. Admiral 
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Spruance was born in Baltimore—the home of his maternal 
grandmother. He was on his way to Indianapolis soon after- 
ward, however, and lost no time in establishing the Hoosier 
status proudly cherished throughout a brilliant career with the 
Navy. 

“Since leaving Indianapolis we have lived in many climes— 
Europe, Honolulu and elsewhere—but we are still Hoosiers,” 
said Mrs. Spruance. “We love Indianapolis and we claim it as 
our real home.” 

Both Mrs. Spruance and the Admiral graduated from Short- 
ridge High School. Their romance didn’t start in high school, 
although they were acquainted at Shortridge, but developed 
later, while Mrs. Spruance was at Lake Erie College, near Cleve- 
land, and the Admiral was in the Naval Academy. No doubt 
the Admiral wore a midshipman’s uniform well in those days, 
as he wore the high gold braid later, and the attractive Mrs. 
Spruance—well, a Navy war correspondent shouldn’t be too 
complimentary in speaking of an admiral’s wife, but she must 
have been a lovely bride. 

Three members of Mrs. Spruance’s immediate family lived 
in or near Indianapolis. ‘There were two sisters, Mrs. Ferris 
Taylor who lived on West Eighty-sixth street, and Miss Belle 
Noble Dean, 5435 North New Jersey street, and a brother, Ed- 
ward P. Dean, 3848 North Delaware street. Another brother, 
David Dean, lived in Essex, Conn. Admiral Spruance had no 
immediate relatives in Indianapolis. 

Mrs. Spruance made inquiry about several Indianapolis 
people, mentioning particularly that Joseph J. Daniels, the 
lawyer, and the Admiral had been good friends for many years. 
She also recalled that Admiral Spruance and another prominent 
Hoosier in the Navy, Vice Admiral Jonas H. Ingram of Jeffer- 
sonville, then in command of the Atlantic fleet, were classmates 
in the Naval Academy. 
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At the outbreak of the war, the Spruances were residing in 
Honolulu where the Admiral was in command of a divsion of 
destroyers. Mrs. Spruance had no intention of retreating from 
the danger area, but finally the order came along—just as the 
Admiral said it would—and she was evacuated from the war zone 
along with the wives of many other Navy officers. 

Admiral Spruance had a decided preference for the cruiser, 
USS Indianapolis, as his flagship, which received much comment 
among Navy men in the Pacific. The only time he ever used 
another ship was in the early part of 1944 when he shifted to the 
battleship, USS New Jersey, for strikes on ‘Truk and the Palau 
islands. He left the Indianapolis reluctantly at Okinawa fol- 
lowing a Kamikaze hit. 

Bombs tore through two decks of the big cruiser on the morn- 
ing of March go, 1945, just two days before the beach landing. 
Nine men were killed and eighteen wounded. Underwater 
repairs were made with the use of concrete patches. Admiral 
Spruance remained aboard for a week and then shifted to the 
USS New Mexico, which was hit by a suicide plane on May 12. 
Although fifty men were killed and sixteen wounded, damage 
to the battleship was light and the Admiral stayed aboard for the 
remainder of the operation. 

Okinawa was the only operation where the Admiral’s flagship 
suffered from enemy action. During the pre-bombardment at 
Saipan, one shell fell alongside the ship and another struck the 
shield of a g0-mm. gun. Shells were falling around the flagship 
the day before the Tinian landing, but only one piece of flak 
struck the ship. 

Inasmuch as Admiral Spruance was a Hoosier and claimed 
Indianapolis as his official residence, I wondered if some senti- 
ment might not be attached to his choice of the USS Indianapolis 
as a permanent flagship. I went to see him at Guam one day and 
asked this very question. 

“There is no sentiment in war,” the Admiral said quickly. 
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“My choice of the Indianapolis was because she offered speed 
and plenty of room to accommodate the large staff that must 
accompany me.” 


Okinawa was invaded on Easter Sunday, April 1. Exactly 
seven days later the first four-engined Navy hospital planes were 
carrying wounded men back to Guam. Maintained as regular 
as service on streamlined trains at home, this rapid transporta- 
tion from a forward battle area undoubtedly saved many lives 
and greatly simplified the eighty-two-day struggle in our last 
major land invasion of the Pacific. 

An outstanding operation, the Navy’s air evacuation from 
Okinawa was organized and commanded by a Hoosier, Captain 
William L. Erdmann, of Greensburg. This regular Navy four- 
striper, athletic and six-feet-four in stocking feet, later directed 
the highly successful air-sea rescue service over a broad stretch 
of water extending all the way from Shanghai to Tokyo, which 
will be told in a succeeding chapter. 

There were many cases where our fighting men were aboard a 
hospital plane within two hours after being wounded on the 
Okinawa battlefront. Such cases were unusual, of course, but if 
patients could be moved by air they were usually in a Guam 
hospital within forty-eight hours after being struck down by 
enemy fire. The ATC, Air Transport Command, also operated 
an air evacuation service from Okinawa. At the time of our 
conversation, the Navy planes had evacuated more than 7,000 
wounded and were handling about sixty per cent of the cases. 

Air evacuation was all the more remarkable inasmuch as it 
was strictly a combat operation. Surface ships used for hospital 
purposes were accorded immunity from attack by international 
agreement, but there was no immunity for hospital planes. As to 
be expected, however, they were accorded certain protection on 
the dangerous run to and from the target. Not a single hospital 
plane was lost by combat in the Okinawa operation. 
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The round trip from Guam to Okinawa was about 2,800 
statute miles, which meant sixteen hours of flying time. Flight 
surgeons were on duty at the target and at the Guam airport. 
Aboard the plane was a trained hospital corpsman. Each plane 
had complete medical facilities, including whole blood, plasma, 
serum, albumen and penicillin. Ambulances were standing by 
when the hospital plane landed and within a matter of minutes 
all litter cases were in the clean beds of modern hospitals nearby. 

Captain Erdmann told me the planes had to carry a large 
amount of water. Wounded men from the battle areas called for 
water and more water, he said, and usually consumed the entire 
supply of fruit juices, coffee and sandwiches carried aboard for 
the return trip. Covered with blankets, many of the litter cases 
did not have a single stitch of their personal clothing, not even 
underclothing. Ambulatory cases walked out of the plane cov- 
ered with the mud and grime of the battle they had left only a 
few hours before. It was impossible, of course, to carry personal 
effects with them; these were forwarded later if the patient was 
not returned to combat. 

The entire staff assigned to the air evacuation service had the 
utmost sympathy for wounded men and accorded them every 
courtesy and attention. As you watched the arrival of a hospital 
plane you got a vigorous impression of the spirit that prevailed, 
the eagerness of all to make the lot of the wounded a mite easier 
to bear. When the service first got under way, trained men were 
not available to transfer stretcher cases from planes to waiting 
ambulances. Navy men assigned to other duties at Agana air- 
port volunteered by the scores and did this work until they were 
relieved by trained personnel. 

Although air evacuation from Okinawa was the most impor- 
tant work at that time, the squadron under Captain Erdmann 
was maintaining service throughout the advanced area. Regular 
flights were made from the Philippines to Guam, from Guam to 
Pearl Harbor and thence to Oakland, Calif. This squadron had 
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flown more than 12,000 wounded and sick from various ad- 
vanced bases to Guam, Pearl Harbor and back to the mainland. 

Interesting also was the fact that this squadron had flown 
more than 1,500,000 pounds of cargo and mail to the target. 
Captain Erdmann told me this cargo included whole blood and 
medical supplies, spare parts for guns, airplane engines or any 
other article that might be needed at the front line. During 
one phase of the Okinawa drive there was a shortage of mortar 
shells. Navy and ATC hospital planes transported 36,000 rounds 
of ammunition to the target. 

Captain Erdmann’s squadron was one of eight squadrons in 
the Pacific wing of the Naval Air Transport Service and was a 
part of the tremendous flying job done by NATS under the 
command of Rear Admiral J. W. Reeves, Jr. A veteran Navy 
aviator, Admiral Reeves came to NATS after distinguished tours 
of duty as commander in the Western Carolines, and as the com- 
manding officer of the famous carrier, USS Enterprise. He also 
served as commander of the Alaskan sector during the tough 
days in the north Pacific area. 

With the Okinawa evacuation service operating smoothly, 
Captain Erdmann had hopes of being relieved from the assign- 
ment and returning to sea duty. His choice was to command 
one of the big carriers, and I know he had no idea then of 
being placed in charge of the big air-sea rescue program to cover 
air strikes in the most forward combat zones. We met again 
several weeks later in the Ryukyus. 

A graduate of the Naval Academy, Captain Erdmann was in 
the north Atlantic at the start of the war, in command of a 
squadron of British Hudsons based at Argentia, Newfoundland. 
In this same squadron, assigned to convoy and anti-submarine 
duty, was Donald F. Mason, Rochester, Minn., the young pilot 
who sent the famous message, “Sighted sub—sank same.” Captain 
Erdmann said he was in the air at the time and heard the message 
that was directed to the base. He said he was certain the sub 
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was sunk because Mason was taciturn and never wasted words. 
An aviation machinist mate, Mason was promoted to chief petty 
officer that night, later commissioned and was then with the 
B-24’s in the Pacific. 

After leaving the north Atlantic, Captain Erdmann was a 
training officer for the operational training command in Florida, 
served on the staff of Admiral William Halsey in the south 
Pacific and was in command of a CVE prior to the Guam as- 
sigznment of organizing the air evacuation service. Mrs. Erd- 
mann lived in Greensburg for a year and a half, in the earlier 
part of the war, and was then living in San Rafael, Calif. His 
father, Will V. Erdmann, a retired cigar manufacturer, lived 
in Greensburg. 

While we were talking at the airport a friendly dog came 
around that answered to the name of “Blackie.” Captain Erd- 
mann said he was making arrangements to send the dog to the 
States by surface ship. He said “‘Blackie” was the property of a 
Seabee, Frank W. Kusy, of Huntington Park, Calif., who wanted 
to leave a hospital plane because he couldn’t take the dog back 
with him. 

This Seabee told Captain Erdmann the dog had saved his life 
during the Palau invasion, awakened him one night when a Jap 
approached his foxhole. They got the Jap. Captain Erdmann 
explained that animals could not be flown in hospital planes 
and finally persuaded the Seabee to stay aboard on the promise 
he would send the dog to him. 


Two Hoosiers were promoted to the rank of Navy captain 
about the same time, Captain Edward M. Denbo, of 6161 Col- 
lege avenue, Indianapolis, a naval reserve officer, and his 
brother, Captain Robert W. Denbo, a regular Navy officer who 
had been away from Indiana for a long time but still claimed 
Orange county as his official residence. 
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Formerly building engineer for the Indiana Bell ‘Telephone 
Company, Captain Edward M. Denbo was in command of the 
Seabee Fifth Brigade on Guam and was among the few reserve 
officers to attain high rank. While the promotion came about in 
the normal course of events, some of his friends and associates 
felt it carried recognition for the splendid work of the Seabees 
in developing Guam into a major base for Pacific war activities. 
A new branch of the Navy and recruited for a specific type of 
duty demanded in the Pacific theater, the Seabees were officered 
mostly by men who were engineers in civil life. 

A native of Orleans, Captain Denbo received an engineering 
degree from Purdue University and was engaged in general con- 
struction work before he joined the engineering staff of the 
telephone company in 1929. He was a veteran of World War I, 
having served in the Navy, and had been a reserve officer since 
1936. Called to active duty in January, 1941, with the rank of 
lieutenant commander, he was in Bermuda for two years build- 
ing air stations. He returned to the States in the spring of 1943 
and was in charge of naval construction at Bayonne, N. J., for 
six months. 

Assigned as the commanding officer of a Seabee battalion at- 
tached to the Marines, Captain Denbo served on Guadalcanal 
and then made the D-day landing on Guam with Marine assault 
forces. His immediate duty was to establish and maintain roads 
from the beaches, provide water points and improve airstrips. 
He helped direct the subsequent development program regarded 
as one of the outstanding engineering achievements of the war. 
Mrs. Denbo and their two children, Imogene, 16, and Edward, 
10, were living in Crescent City, Fla. They were in Bermuda 
with Captain Denbo until war was declared and evacuation 
ordered. 

Captain Robert W. Denbo was in naval aviation. He attended 
the University of Illinois for a year before he received a con- 
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eressional appointment from Indiana to the Naval Academy. 
His war service had been aboard different aircraft carriers in 
both the Atlantic and Pacific theaters. At that time he was 
under orders to report to San Diego, Calif., to serve as opera- 
tions officer for the west coast fleet air force. 

Captain George P. Kraker, commanding officer of the Naval 
Ordnance Plant in Indianapolis early in the war, was chief of 
staff to commander Forward Area. Headed by Vice Admiral 
John H. Hoover, with headquarters on Guam, this organization 
had command of all armed forces in seven occupied islands 
which included Guam, Tinian, Saipan, Iwo Jima, Ulithi, 
Peleliu and Angaur. It had charge of the development, admin- 
istration, defense and helped direct the movement of troops and 
supplies to battle areas. As chief of staff, Captain Kraker was 
second in command. 

Assigned to sea duty in December, 1943, Captain Kraker had 
served in various theaters of war activity. He commanded the 
cruiser, USS Marblehead, which was hit by Jap bombs under a 
previous command and made a historic voyage from the Java sea 
to the east coast for repairs. He did patrol duty on the Marble- 
head in the south Atlantic, and later was escort commander for 
fast troop convoys going into the European theater. 

Captain Kraker escorted amphibious forces into the Mediter- 
ranean and the Marblehead was in fire support for the invasion 
of southern France. While there he had an opportunity to see 
results obtained through use of the bomb sights manufactured 
at the Indianapolis plant where he was assigned for two years. 
It was quite apparent, he said, that combat airmen had hit their 
targets accurately and with ease. 

The Marblehead operated in the Mediterranean for two 
months and then returned to the south Atlantic for patrol duty. 
Captain Kraker left the ship in January, 1945, and came into 
the Pacific. A regular Navy man, he listed Gallup, N. M., as his 
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home but said his residence in Indianapolis had been so pleasant 
he might become a full-fledged Hoosier on reaching the retire- 
ment age. Mrs. Kraker and their two children, Connie, 15, and 
George, Jr., 14, were living in Washington, D. OF 

Oddly enough, Captain Kraker was reassigned to the Indian- 
apolis ordnance plant after the war. I met him on the way home 
at Pearl Harbor. He was quite pleased at the prospect of so- 
journing again in Hoosierland. 


CHAPTER X 


KAMIKAZES LURKED OVERHEAD 


CTION was fast that day enemy aircraft swarmed at the USS 
Idaho in Okinawa waters. Guns blazed from the ship’s 
port side and the firing lasted only four minutes, yet the 

gunners and other crewmen on the topside told me it seemed 
like ages—as if time had been brought to a complete standstill 
during the actual battle period. 

Leading a formation of warships, the Idaho experienced one 
of the most concentrated enemy air attacks of any ship in this 
war zone where suicide planes took their heaviest toll. Ten Jap 
planes were in the attack. Four bombers hovered high overhead 
for the express purpose of attracting attention, while six suicide 
planes flew at low levels in pairs and tried to make sneak runs 
from the ship’s port side. 

Radar was useless as a warning for the Kamikaze planes were 
skimming the water at bridge height. Watchers and gunners 
had to be alert to ward off suicide dives, and they knew it. Guns 
roared as the first pair of suiciders came into view. One plum- 
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meted into the sea while the other veered away from the course 
laid toward the Idaho and dived on the USS Tennessee. An 
accurate pattern of fire accounted for three more attackers in 
quick succession and the crew of the battleship thought the 
action was over. 

Suddenly another suicider was upon them—came streaking 
with lightning-like speed from the after port side. Smoke from 
the last shell bursts had acted as a cover and the attacking plane 
was not visible until it flashed through the smoke. 

This time the Jap plane was so close they entertained little 
hope of preventing a successful suicide hit. A lucky shot suffi- 
ciently grazed a plane wing, however, to deflect the Jap’s suicide 
dive. His plane landed in the water beside the battleship and 
exploded. Several feet of the ship’s outside covering was ripped 
away, but the inner lining was not pierced. Not a man was lost 
or injured. Pieces of the plane and the wrist watch worn by the 
Jap pilot were thrown to the deck of the battleship. Everything 
was grabbed quickly by souvenir hunters. 

Crewmen of the Idaho were real proud of the record in bring- 
ing down five enemy planes in such a short period of time. Four 
other planes were downed during the twenty-seven days they 
were in the Okinawa area, which raised their record for this 
campaign to nine planes. Damage to the ship’s hull was sufficient 
to warrant a trip to Guam for repairs at a big floating dock. 

Lawrence Lemons, 20, S-ic, Muncie, had the busiest four 
minutes that day he ever expects to have. Stationed on the 
navigator’s bridge, his job was to receive reports on approaching 
planes from the lookouts and then relay them to the officer of 
the deck who gave instructions to the firing crews. Everybody 
was excited and scared when the planes made runs on the ship 
at terrific speed, he said, but somehow they managed to make 
their reports sufficiently intelligible for the gunners to spot them 
quickly. Lemons had high praise for the eagle eyes and quick 
thinking of the lookouts. 
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Aboard the Idaho for nearly a year and a half, Lemons had 
participated in six major operations. He said the recent action 
at Okinawa was by far the toughest because of the many air 
attacks that kept crewmen at battle stations for long hours. 
Lemons was married six months previously when he was home 
on leave. His wife, the former Amy Ruth Talley, of Centerville, 
Tenn., lived at 11514 East Willard street, Muncie. 

Walter T. Hunt, Jr., 19, S-2c, 335 North Sherman drive, In- 
dianapolis, was a member of a port side five-inch gun crew that 
helped bring down the five enemy planes. He had been aboard 
since December, 1944, and had seen previous battle action in 
the Iwo Jima bombardment. 

Walter carried The News for six years on the east side and for- 
merly played a trumpet in The Indianapolis News Newsboys’ 
Band. He asked me to send regards to J. B. Vandaworker, direc- 
tor of the band, and made inquiry as to the whereabouts of Dick 
Guthrie, son of Wayne Guthrie, city editor of The News. The 
two boys were in the same class at Howe High School and left 
for service shortly after graduation in 1944. Walter’s father was 
a city fireman stationed with the 25's on East Washington street 
between Ritter avenue and Whittier Place. 

Irvan E. Martz, 28, S-ic, of 228 North LaSalle street, Indian- 
apolis, was a tool grinder at the International Harvester Com- 
pany and worked on 20-mm. mounts before going to service. He 
said he was almost positive the ship carried some of the same 
guns he helped manufacture. Martz carried The News on the 
east side for five years. He was married and his wife, Olive, lived 
with his parents, Mr. and Mrs. George B. Martz, at the LaSalle 
street address. His brother, Pfc. Dale R. Martz, of the Marines, 
had been wounded in the Pacific and was then a rifle coach at the 
Parris Island Marine station. 

Robert W. Kilgore, 20, S-gc, son of Dr. and Mrs. Byron Kil- 
gore, 2442 North Delaware street, Indianapolis, was a member 
of a gun crew that did not get in action during the concentrated 
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plane attack. Robert had two brothers in service, Capt. Byron 
Kilgore, Jr., with the Army medical corps, and $/Set. Obed Kil- 
gore, both in the European theater. He had three other broth- 
ers, Frederick and Charles, both of Indianapolis, and David in 
Arizona. He said all five brothers were graduates of Butler Uni- 
versity and played football when in school. 

Another Indianapolis man was Edward H. Gagen, 34, Rdm-ic, 
of 945 Bradbury street. His battle station was in a radio room 
where he was the supervisor of transmitters. Being inside, he 
didn’t get to witness the action. He said the chaplain usually 
gave a good description over the loud speaker. In service for 
more than three years, he was formerly employed by Pearson & 
Company. His wife, Carolyn, lived with her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Jess Whitsit, 835 Wright street, Indianapolis. 

Mike Connaway, 35, SK-2c, of Princeton, had been aboard the 
Idaho since the first combat operations in the Aleutians when 
Attu and Kiska were bombarded. Altogether the ship had been 
in bombardment operations against thirteen islands in the 
Pacific, another record of which the crew was proud. Conna- 
way’s battle station was with a repair party and he looked after 
stores. In service since September, 1942, he came aboard a month 
later and had been home on leave once since then. He formerly 
operated a grocery in Princeton. His mother, Mrs. Anna Conna- 
way, lived at 516 East Water street in Princeton. 

Serving as a turret officer was Ensign Kenneth Stevens, of 
Gary. He told me the ship’s crew was quite disappointed because 
they did not have the opportunity to meet the Jap fleet at Ok1- 
nawa. Word had been flashed around the ship, he said, that they 
expected to contact the enemy at 5 a.m. All hands were ready 
for the fray at the appointed hour, then word came from the 
bridge that our aircraft had intercepted the enemy, sinking a 
battleship, two cruisers and other craft. Ensign Stevens entered 
the service in April, 1943, after graduating from Western Ken- 
tucky State College where he majored in chemistry. 
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During the Iwo Jima operation Hunt and Kilgore had a good 
view of the raising of the Stars and Stripes on Mt. Suribachi. 
They watched the history-making event through binoculars 
from the ship. Another pretty sight on Iwo Jima, they said, was 
when the Japs pushed damaged airplanes over a cliff, which 
meant the ship’s gunners had found their targets. 


Kamikaze tactics had our sailormen groggy at Okinawa, par- 
ticularly in the early phase of the campaign. As a matter of fact, 
the suicide planes continued to prey upon our shipping until 
the very last day of the war. Censorship clamped down with a 
heavy hand until a decision was reached that constructive pub- 
licity was necessary for the stimulation of morale. 

Correspondents were encouraged to minimize results of sui- 
cide attacks, which seemed the most logical policy as we didn’t 
want the enemy to get the idea this type of warfare was highly 
successful. My idea at the time was to suppress all mention of 
the Kamikaze warfare, as we did in World War I when our 
counter measures became effective against the U-boat menace. 
Enemy intelligence was completely baffled by the mystery of 
why their submarines did not return. 

Statements stressing ineffectiveness, unless backed up by 
strong facts and figures, have the decided flavor of propaganda 
and often are interpreted in this light, while complete silence is 
entirely devoid of suggestive information. I recall a canned press 
release which said a solution had been devised to lick Kamikaze 
tactics. What it was I never did learn. As we got more anti- 
aircraft batteries and more fighter planes ashore, coupled with 
radar warning stations, we made progress toward the desired 
objective. But we never did lick the menace entirely. 

Daily communiques told the story of the terrific beating the 
Navy took in the battle for Okinawa, but for reasons of military 
security we could not disclose that the vast majority of Navy 
casualties were due primarily to Kamikaze action. Not only did 
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the Navy have the responsibility of putting troops ashore, but 
a large force of ships had to remain in the battle area to pro- 
vide gunfire and air support while land forces went about the 
task of reducing strongly defended positions. Therefore, the 
enemy’s land-based aircraft struck, and struck hard, at our sup- 
porting units afloat. 

Even yet, I doubt very much whether it is generally known 
that the Navy lost more men at Okinawa than any other branch 
of the armed forces. The Navy lost 4,907 men, killed or missing, 
against 4,417 for the Army and 2,573 for the Marine Corps. 
These are officially-announced figures as of June 19, 1945, two 
days before organized resistance was broken ashore. Land forces, 
however, had more men wounded. The Navy reported 4,824 
men wounded against 17,033 for the Army and 12,565 for the 
Marine Corps. 

Combat continued, both afloat and ashore, long after the 
people back home had been informed that Okinawa was “‘se- 
cured.” More than 10,000 enemy soldiers were killed from June 
21 until the end of the war, while suicide planes continued to 
strike at our ships until the very last. The battleship Pennsy]l- 
vania was hit by a Kamikaze plane on the evening of August 12 
in Buckner Bay, just three days before the formal cessation of 
hostilities. “—Twenty men were killed and one man was wounded. 

Altogether the Navy had thirty combatant ships sunk in the 
Okinawa campaign and another 223 were damaged. Among 
the thirty vessels listed as sunk the largest in the regular com- 
bat classes were twelve destroyers. In the list of damaged ves- 
sels were ten battleships, eight carriers, two light carriers, three 
escort carriers, three heavy cruisers, two light cruisers and 67 
destroyers. 

Mines, strafing or bombing from the air and fire from shore 
batteries accounted for some of our sea losses, but the suicide 
plane predominated the Okinawa picture. Against our losses 
afloat, however, and indicative of the Navy’s struggle against 
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enemy air power, was the Navy record of destroying 3,836 Jap- 
anese aircraft during the same period. Our Navy proved the 
staying power so graphically portrayed in the Navy film, “The 
Fleet That Came To Stay.” 

Undoubtedly the Kamikaze story was a big news feature at 
Okinawa, yet it could not be written for the very obvious reason 
of encouraging these enemy tactics. Stories of unsuccessful or 
thwarted suicide attacks were passed by censorship. Correspond- 
ents sometimes wrote around the Kamikaze element or disguised 
stories where severe damage had been inflicted. 

For Navy men, who had to stand almost continual watches, 
the Okinawa ordeal was most trying and left nightmarish mem- 
ories. Shortly after the Okinawa invasion got under way, I 
chanced upon a group just back from sixteen action-packed 
days and nights in this area. They had a faraway look in their 
eyes which suggested the thought of eye strain in search of enemy 
aircraft. Aboard the USS Willmarth, DE 638, they were ashore 
for a few hours relaxation at Lt. Comdr. Paul D. (Tony) 
Hinkle’s recreation strip on Gab-Gab beach at Guam. 

An officer in charge of the group, who also carried the faraway 
look in his eyes, came over when he heard me leave word for 
Tony that a friend from Indianapolis had called. He said it had 
been a long time since he had shaken hands with anyone from 
the old hometown and he would welcome the privilege. He 
was Lt. (jg) Donald P. Morris, of Indianapolis, who lived just 
west of Road 31 near the Gregg Farms. 

From Lt. Morris I got the explanation for that faraway gleam 
in their eyes. He told of a Kamikaze attack in which the ship 
was saved by the unerring marksmanship of her gunners and 
quick maneuvering to avoid the falling plane. Serving as gun- 
nery Officer aboard the little DE, Lt. Morris said the ship’s gun- 
ners played a hide-and-seek game with an enemy plane flitting 
in and out of low hanging clouds. 

‘Every time the Jap came out of the clouds we shot at him,” 
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Lt. Morris said. ““We hit him once or twice, but he didn’t seem 
to be badly damaged. Finally, he got in a position for a suicide 
attack and dived straight for the ship. We hit him several times 
on the way down and he landed in the water just twenty feet 
off our port side. These ships are small, can be maneuvered 
quickly, which was all that saved us from the hit.” 

This was the only direct attack on the DE, although there 
was plenty of action all around her and crew members were at 
their battle stations almost continuously. Lt. Morris said they 
were shooting at planes all day long every day. Other ships 
were not so fortunate, as shown by the figures released on heavy 
Navy casualties. 

A native of Ohio, Lt. Morris had made his home in Indianapo- 
lis since 1938. He was formerly with the Indiana division of the 
Central Ohio Paper Co., and was with E. C. Atkins & Co., at the 
time he entered service in June, 1944, serving as production 
manager at the Fall Creek Ordnance Plant. His wife was living 
with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. C. F. Smith, at Columbus, O. 
Among Indianapolis friends, he asked about Mrs. Filomena 
Gould, columnist for The News, and her husband, Jack. 

Hoosiers aboard this DE had their first combat experience at 
Leyte in October, 1944. They escorted a group of tankers and 
ammunition ships into the combat zone and stayed with them 
for ten days while the fleet was fuelled. ‘The very first night they 
were attacked by three torpedo planes. One tanker was hit, but 
there were no casualties and no serious damage to the ship. 
Early the next day they were attacked again; they claimed credit 
for shooting down a plane, but couldn’t establish it because so 
many other ships were firing at the same plane. ‘There were 
plane attacks every day, they said. 

They saw action again in November in the invasion of Mapia 
and Asia islands off the north coast of New Guinea. LCI gun- 
boats bombarded Mapia with rockets to overcome a small gar- 
rison force of Japs, while there was only slight resistance on the 
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other island. Although it wasn’t a major combat operation, the 
boys thought it should entitle them to their third battle star. 

Lt. Morris said he didn’t think there were any other Hoosiers 
aboard, but this brought a vigorous protest from James F. ‘Tall- 
man, 20, S-gc, who lived near Brazil and formerly worked in 
Indianapolis at plants of the Bond Baking Company and Omar 
Bakery. He had been aboard the DE for more than a year. Sta- 
tioned in Oklahoma prior to sea duty, he met and married the 
former Pauline Perry of Oklahoma City. His parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Fames ‘Tallman, lived on Route 4 west of Brazil. 

Although the Okinawa deal was pretty rough, James figured 
he was more lucky than his brother Robert, 22, who had the 
experience of being captured by the Germans. He said Robert 
managed to escape and brought back three German prisoners. 
Another brother, Fames Tallman, Jr., was a chief yeoman in the 
Navy and had been in the Admiralties for more than a year. 

Another Hoosier, Lt. (jg) Robert H. Penn, of Speedway 
City, was the ship’s supply officer. He was married and had two 
boys. One son was two-and-a-half years old and the other, born 
since he had been in the Pacific, was only six months old. All of 
the enlisted men, particularly Storekeeper Harry Gibbs, of San 
Francisco, assured me Lt. Penn was the best supply officer in the 
fleet. 

Also from Indianapolis was Clarence Nibarger, 29, WT-3c. 
His shipmates said they were quite sure he lived somewhere in 
Irvington. And still another Hoosier was Talbert Jennings, 30, 
S-2c, who lived in Evansville, was married and had two children. 
Lt. Morris was amazed at the large number of Hoosiers we dis- 
covered aboard his ship on such short notice. 


Even hospital ships were not wholly immune from Kamikaze 
attacks. Like other correspondents, I had no desire to emphasize 
the tragic, but we had to look at the matter in a different light 
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when the hospital ship, USS Comfort, was hit. Navy public 
relations believed the publicity might have some effect in pre- 
venting a recurrence of such acts by bringing it to the attention 
of the Japanese. We accorded their hospital ships immunity and 
expected like treatment in return. 

It seems reasonable to conclude that neither the Japanese gov- 
ernment nor their military establishment condoned the act. 
They didn’t want us to retaliate in kind and they knew other 
ships were far better targets from a military standpoint. Never- 
theless, the attack on the USS Comfort was deliberate. The 
plane circled the fully-lighted ship and power dived, crashing 
through the surgery and into the hospital wards of the deck 
below. 

Casualties were comparatively light. The figure I remember, 
which could be slightly incorrect, was 31 dead and wounded. 
Three Indiana men attached to the Army medical staff board 
were struck down while caring for the wounded being evacuated 
from the Okinawa area. 

Injured seriously, Capt. Lee M. Maris, 33, Attica, in charge of 
the X-ray department and chief of the orthopedic section, was 
the only Hoosier on the medical staff to escape death. 

Capt. Charles D. Clark, 35, formerly of South Bend, a surgeon, 
and Pfc. Clovis E. Smith, 22, 1009 North Macedonia street, 
Muncie, a ward attendant, were killed. The dead also included 
Maj. Edwin B. Eckerson, 39, of New York, chief of the surgical 
service, whose wife, Mrs. Lucina B. Eckerson, and their two chil- 
dren, were living in Muncie. Capt. Maris was examining an 
X-ray film when the suicide plane crashed through the operating 
room and into the ward filled with wounded men on the next 
deck below. He received treatment aboard ship and was flown 
to a base hospital in the Hawaiian area. 

A graduate of the Indiana University medical school, Capt. 
Maris served his internship at the Indianapolis City Hospital 
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and was a resident physician there in 1936-37. Prior to entering 
service he owned and operated his own hospital in Attica. His 
wife and two daughters lived in Attica. 

Capt. Clark formerly was industrial surgeon at the Bendix 
Aviation Corporation in South Bend. His widow and twin sons 
lived near Traverse City, Mich. Capt. Clark was home for a 
short visit at the time of the birth of the twins as the hospital 
ship was then on the west coast. Pfc. Smith was employed at a 
Muncie foundry before he went to service. His mother, Mrs. 
Mirtie B. Smith, lived in Muncie. 

An Indianapolis man serving as a member of the ship’s naval 
complement was David M. Lytle, 23, MM-3c, whose parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. William A. Lytle, lived at 3702 North Illinois 
street. He was asleep in his bunk at the time of the attack and 
reported immediately to his emergency station. Lytle formerly 
was employed at Allison’s and his father worked at the Lukas- 
Harold plant. 

Richard E. Hall, 24, F-1c, of 1242 Cherry street, Noblesville, 
also was a member of the ship’s company. Standing on deck 
about forty feet from where the plane struck the ship, Hall said 
he was unable to see the diving aircraft because of the ship’s 
bright lights. He said the force of the resulting explosion blew 
him into a hatchway but he was not injured. Hall was married 
and his wife, Charlotte, was employed at Ft. Benjamin Harrison. 

There were no Indiana nurses aboard at the time and no other 
Indiana personnel attached to the Army medical staff. The 
ship was operated by a Navy crew, while all hospital work was 
in charge of the Army medical staff. 


You may recall that my first interview, when I started out to 
report on the activities of Hoosiers in the Pacific, was with a 
nephew, Louis M. Hasseld, Rdm-2zc, Bloomington. It was only a 
shore-to-ship telephone conversation as Louie’s flat-top, the 
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USS Munda, CVE 104, was sailing from San Diego within the 
hour. But I did promise to come aboard at the earliest oppor- 
tunity and do a story on Hoosiers. 

Well, the opportunity didn’t come along until the Munda 
ported at Guam one day just as I was getting back from a trip to 
Okinawa, and Louie messaged their arrival through a corre- 
spondent aboard. My notebook was bulging at the time with 
unwritten material, so I had to compromise by agreeing to do a 
story on Hoosiers in Louie’s department, the radar division. 

Other news took precedence from time to time and I didn’t 
get around to the Munda notes until after I had covered Japan 
and China and got back to Pearl Harbor again. Perhaps it was 
just as well that I didn’t as radar was strictly hush-hush through- 
out the combat phase of the conflict. 

Everybody talked about radar, gabbed about the different uses 
of the wartime development, but the correspondents couldn't 
write a line. Censorship clamped down on the mere mention of 
the word, although they would let us hint and write around the 
hurdle as long as the verboten word did not actually appear. 
But let the word, “radar,” slip into your copy in any meaning- 
less or totally unrelated capacity and the censors would do a neat 
job of deletion with a safety razor blade. 

Undoubtedly, the enemy would have been hopelessly con- 
fused if the radar field had been thrown open to the correspond- 
ents. I’ve seen all types of radar, yet I don’t have the slightest 
idea of what it is all about. All I know is that it will pierce fog 
or darkness and present a picture of the invisible. I’m sure the 
enemy had more information and their experts were far better 
qualified to prepare intelligent treatises on the subject than any 
of the American correspondents. 

There were forty men in the Munda’s radar division, and of 
this number six were Hoosiers. All of the Hoosiers were married 
and five of them had children. Dudley Harmon, Jr., 30, Frank- 
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lin, was the only non-father. My nephew, with four kiddies, 
boasted the biggest family. W. L. Kurz, 35, Peru, who had 
charge of the ship’s movies and educational films, had three 
children. 

Robert B. Grimes, 35, Garrett, the father of two children, was 
a brother-in-law of Lt. Howard R. Thimlar, Auburn, one of my 
favorite Superfortress pilots. He showed me a clipping from 
The News of a story I had done on Howard at the B-29 base on 
Tinian. W. F. Scott, 35, who used to run an auto parts store in 
Logansport, had two daughters. Stanley A. Biltz, 29, Conners- 
ville and Brookville, described by the boys as the division’s 
bridge expert, had one daughter. All had second or third class 
ratings as radarmen. I recall some complaint at ay time because 
promotions were slow. 

Volley ball was the big recreation aboard ship and the radar 
division team, of which Harmon was captain, held the champion- 
ship. ‘They said they had challenged all comers, lost a game in- 
frequently, but were never bested in the five-game series tourna- 
ment play. Volley ball was played on the hangar deck when the 
space was not crowded with planes and there was plenty of room, 
usually on return trips from the forward area. 

Engaged in ferrying planes to carriers in the Pacific area, the 
Munda made trips to the New Hebrides, New Zealand, the 
Admiralties, the Solomons and other distant points. At the time 
I was aboard the ship had just returned from a rendezvous with 
Admiral Halsey’s ‘Third fleet, then striking at the enemy’s front 
door. Louie said they were within 120 miles of the: Jap main- 
land, but cautioned me not to mention it for fear of alarming 
the wife and kiddies. After the cessation of hostilities the 
Munda went into the Tokyo area to help cover the occupation 
and formal surrender. 

‘Throughout my tour of the Pacific I endeavored to find service 
men from my old hometown of Smithville, in Monroe County, 
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and it was a great disappointment I wasn’t able to find a single 
one. Although I had a list of several Smithville men in the 
Pacific area, our paths never crossed and my nearest approach 
was Bloomington, seven miles to the north. 


EATLY inscribed in the dust on the endgate of a big truck 
were the words, “Indiana by day—New York by Night.” 
Most any armchair Sherlock Holmes could have deduced that 
the day driver was a Hoosier, with a New Yorker taking over on 
the night shift. My theory was correct in every detail. Purely 
elementary, as Mr. Holmes might have remarked to Dr. Watson. 
Sitting behind the wheel and waiting to be checked out from 
the dock was Pvt. Clarence H. Myers, 21, of 2001 South Seven- 
teenth street, Terre Haute. Clarence told me he was a little proud 
of the old Hoosier state and couldn’t see any harm in advertising 
out Guam way. Originally the advertising had consisted of one 
word, “Indiana,” he explained, but had to be modified when 
exceptions were taken by the night relief driver, Earl Atherton, 
of New York. | 
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If Clarence could have had his way, the sign would have been 
emblazoned in red paint, but it seemed word had been passed 
around to the effect such advertising was being construed by 
island command as defacement of government property and was 
strictly forbidden. Guam rapidly absorbed civilization after the 
American re-occupation. There were no objections, however, to 
artistic designs done in dust. 

Clarence was a Marine, saw plenty of action in the Guam in- 
vasion, and at that time was on detached duty with the island 
motor pool operated by the Navy and later organized as the 
134th Seabee Battalion. Clarence was one of the many truck 
drivers working ten hours a day, seven days a week, not includ- 
ing time out for chow. We talked that matter over and Clarence 
had some definite ideas on the subject. 

“I’m not going to beef about long hours when I know it is 
advancing the war effort,’ he said. “You see this matter of 
supplies is the backbone of the war effort. ‘The guys up at 
Okinawa or in the front lines elsewhere wouldn't be able to go 
very far if we didn’t get supplies to them. This work is essential, 
has to be done and the hours are okay by me because I’ll be get- 
ting back home just that much sooner.” 

Overseas for fifteen months, Clarence was in New Caledonia, 
Guadalcanal and made the D-day landing at Guam. He was in 
the lines as an infantryman for the first two days, then went 
with his regular outfit, an ammunition company. Under fire for 
twenty-one days, he was close to the front lines most of the time 
in the delivery of ammunition. He was a truck driver in Terre 
Haute before the war. 

After spending a couple of days with the island motor pool— 
the biggest truck fleet ever assembled as a single organized unit— 
I marvelled not so much at the immensity of the operation as I 
did the fact the men were working ten hours a day, seven days a 
week, and were not griping. 

Neither men nor officers were happy over the long working 
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hours, but they realized the importance of keeping the trucks 
rolling around the clock. Any delay on the part of the trucks 
slowed the unloading of ships, which, in turn, had serious reper- 
cussions on the movement of supplies. A vital link in the supply 
transportation system, this Seabee operation expanded by leaps 
and bounds as the force of our military might gathered momen- 
tum and swept to the westward. 

Lt. Dan Kibler, 28, of 3638 Hemlock avenue, Indianapolis, 
was the operations officer for the motor pool. Dan concurred in 
my appraisal that it was the world’s biggest fleet operation. And 
Dan was in a position to know more about it for he was engaged 
in the business at home, was associated with the Kibler Trucking 
Company. Like other great ventures, the Guam motor pool had 
a humble beginning. I saw it grow from three or four hundred 
to more than 1,200 vehicles. 

Undoubtedly it was the world’s greatest fleet operation. Only 
the military would need such a transportation machine welded 
into a single unit. I’m sure there was nothing comparable in the 
ETO, where many units handled transportation, and an opera- 
tion of this size would be colossal as a private enterprise. 

Trucks of the motor pool handled practically all cargo shipped 
to Guam, including the big bombs to be dropped over the Jap 
mainland by the Superfortresses. Trucking of ammunition was 
a big item alone. One truck had to make two and one-half trips 
from the harbor to the airfield to transport the bomb load of one 
B-2g9. Recalling our 500-plane raids over Tokyo, it is not so 
difficult to understand why the trucks of the motor pool had to 
keep going twenty-four hours a day. The pool had all types of 
trucks ranging from two and one-half tons to 6-ton semi-trailers. 

Lt. Kibler’s job started when the trucks got on the road. As 
the operations officer he was accountable for the prompt move- 
ment of all vehicles. If there was an unwarranted delay he in- 
vestigated and took steps to see that the difficulty was overcome. 
Checking places were maintained at the docks, unloading places 
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and other points. The intricate system he developed to keep 
track of all movements was so good that most any truck could be 
located in fifteen minutes or less by telephone. At the end of 
the day he had an analysis showing how much time was lost and 
why. 

Efficiency was not only maintained but was improved day by 
day. Trucks had to be transported half way around the world 
by water, so efficiency of operation was an essential factor in pro- 
moting the war effort. Dan’s system of checking truck move- 
ments baffled the occasional malingering driver who stopped at 
the beach for a swim or parked somewhere for an afternoon nap. 
Such happenings were infrequent, of course, and the system was 
more valuable in ferreting out and correcting the cause of other 
types of unwarranted delay. 

Drafted in February, 1942, Lt. Kibler was in the Army for 
four months and then released to accept a commission in the 
Navy. After indoctrination at Notre Dame University, he was 
the communications officer on a sub chaser on the east coast. 
He came overseas in November, 1944, and was assigned to trans- 
portation service with the Seabees. The assignment was quite 
pleasing inasmuch as it afforded the opportunity to be in a line 
of activity he would follow after the war. 

The one really big event in Dan’s life overseas came in the 
form of a Red Cross radio message announcing the birth of his 
daughter, Margaret Marie. His wife was the former Martha 
Moore of Indianapolis. Lt. Kibler was a graduate of Cathedral 
High School and the University of Pennsylvania. He had a 
brother in service, Lt. (jg) Com F. Kibler, 23, who was on a 
destroyer in the Pacific area. 

Serving as a dispatcher in this big truck operation was Leo F. 
Stahl, Jr., 25, MM-2c, of Indianapolis. Before joining the Sea- 
bees he worked for three years at the Lukas-Harold Corporation. 
He had been overseas eighteen months, was on Guadalcanal 
and made the Guam landing on D-day plus two. He said they 
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were aboard ship for nearly two months on the trip from Guadal- 
canal to Guam. His wife Rosemary and son, Bernard Francis, 
age 3, lived at 37 West Twenty-first street, and his parents lived 
at 4120 Park avenue. 

In a trip through the new repair shop, which was the pride 
and joy of the motor pool, I was told that less than 2 per cent of 
the rolling stock was tied up for repairs at any one time. Lt. 
Charles L. Miller, Chicago, in charge of the department, be- 
lieved this was something to brag about in view of the fact the 
trucks were in operation twenty-four hours a day. About 80 
per cent of the shop machine work consisted of making parts 
they were unable to get. Occasionally they had to “‘cannibal- 
ize,” the term for taking parts from other vehicles. 

James L. Bell, 19, S-gc, Hartford City, was the chief clerk in 
the repair department. In service since 1943, he had been in the 
motor pool since coming to Guam in November, 1944. He was 
a graduate of Hartford City High School and had the Navy V-12 
training at the Indiana State Teachers College at Terre Haute. 

In the tire shop, where 200 or more flats were fixed every 
week, I found Bruce E. Kearschner, S-2c, 25, of 421 North Fifth 
street, Terre Haute. We couldn’t get much talking done over 
the shop clatter, but I did learn they were having trouble getting 
enough patches and valve cores. The boys solved this by going 
on bumming expeditions, “Brother, can you spare a patch or a 
valve core?’ When they had to do it, they would trade work, 
other parts or what have you. Some amazing deals were made 
in bartering for needed truck parts. Bruce was married and 
had a son, Bruce, Jr., two years old. 

K. H. Derington, MMS-1ic, of Mt. Vernon, was an inspector 
in the repair department. His job was to inspect all completed 
repairs. In service for twenty-two months, he had been overseas 
twenty months. He formerly drilled oil wells in the new fields 
in Illinois and Indiana. His wife, Naomi, was living in Mt. 
Vernon with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. George Burks. 
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In the same Seabee battalion was Chief Warrant Officer 
Thomas M. Cherry, 33, of 1800 South Liberty street, Muncie, 
who was well known in midget racing circles. ‘Tom was the 
Mutual Racing Association champion in 1940 and the runner-up 
in three other seasons. Because of his background and experi- 
ence in building racing type engines, the Navy sought his serv- 
ices as an engineering officer for motor torpedo boat fleets. 

After serving at Puerto Rico, ‘Tom came to the Pacific for the 
invasion of the Marshall islands. At Majuro atoll he was in 
charge of amphibious repair facilities. He left the Marshalls 
in September, 1944, went to San Francisco and was immediately 
reassigned to the Pacific and sent to the Guam motor pool. He 
was in charge of the spare parts department for a few months 
and then appointed education and recreation officer. I found 
him busy constructing a movie theater, laying out ball dia- 
monds and arranging for other athletic facilities at the battalion’s 
new camp. Prior to the war he was with the Warner Gear Divi- 
sion of the Borg-Warner Corporation at Muncie. 

The new camp was the pride and joy of the entire battalion 
which had been housed in tents heretofore. ‘Tom told me the 
boys were more proud of their shop buildings than the Quonset 
hut living quarters. Until three weeks before, the mechanics had 
to do most of the repair work in the open, working frequently in 
rain and mud. The camp was right on the beach and Tom 
planned to blast out the coral to provide a deluxe swimming 
place. ‘There was a note of tragedy in constructing the camp. 
‘Two men were killed when a Jap land mine was struck during 
excavation work. 

I had to come all the way to Guam to learn that a famous cigar 
was produced in Frankfort, Ind. Lt. Comdr. Joseph W. Colvin, 
Cincinnati, O., battalion medical officer, asked if I would like a 
Frankfort-made cigar. I thought it was a rib and told him there 
were no cigar factories in Frankfort. He came back with a box 
of the “Hoosier Poet” brand, the likeness of James Whitcomb 
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Riley on the inside lid, made by the National Cigar Corpora- 
tion, Frankfort, Ind. He explained that his father, David T. 
Colvin, also of Cincinnati, was associated with the company. 

After the battalion officers moved into their new quarters, I 
became a regular and not infrequently unannounced guest. 
Their chow was far superior to anything on Cincpac Hill, not to 
mention the delightful comradeship. In charge of the officers’ 
mess, ‘om Cherry certainly was a good provider. Eventually, 
Tom produced white tablecloths and napkins, which was the 
acme of Hoosier hospitality and made all of us feel right at home. 

Of course, I couldn’t be selfish with such a find and I let One- 
Bar Bill Madigan and Lt. Richard Fairbanks share it with me. 
Dick had come out to Guam by that time as assistant to Lt. 
Comdr. Barry Bingham in the Media section of Cincpac public 
relations. We had more than one pleasant evening with the Sea- 
bees who did an outstanding job in turning Guam’s transporta- 
tion wheels. 


Perhaps I was somewhat laggard in getting around to the 
splendid work of Hoosier nurses and doctors in forward area 
hospitals, and no doubt the reprimand was well deserved that 
came from Lt. Helen M. Heinrich, of Brazil, an Army nurse 
at Guam’s 373rd general hospital. But Helen was quite gracious 
about the matter—coupled it with an invitation to dinner. 

Miss Heinrich’s dinner guests also included Capt. William M. 
Kendrick, Jr., 30, of 698 East Drive, Woodruff Place, Indianapo- 
lis, assistant chief of medical service at the hospital and in charge 
of the officers’ ward, and two air corps officers from Brazil, 1st 
Lt. Thomas A. Walsh, Jr., 27, bombardier on a Superfortress, 
and Capt. Walter R. Harris, Jr., 26, intelligence officer in the 
same bomb group. 

Radio reports of a severe meat shortage at home gave us a 
sense of appreciation for the piece de resistance at Helen’s din- 
ner party, which was steak. Our mess attendant insisted the only 
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reason we got steak was because we were late and the cooks had 
to rustle up something ina hurry. But I still prefer to believe we 
had the status of special guests. After dinner Helen entertained 
us at the officer’s club until 10 p.m., the hour when all nurses 
had to retire to their “no man’s land” Quonset quarters behind 
a high barbed wire fence, which was guarded night and day by 
brawny GI’s. 

Miss Heinrich was among the first group of nurses to arrive 
at Guam in December, 1944. Inasmuch as the island had not 
been secured at the time, all were entitled to wear a bronze battle 
star on their campaign ribbons. Fugitive Japs lurked all around 
the hospital area, but the girls were more afraid of the army of 
rats that infested the place. Conditions were quite rugged at 
the time, with patients and hospital personnel living on the 
ground in tents. Helen said it was no fun to hear rats scampering 
through the tent all night long. She said one nurse was awak- 
ened by a rat trying to build a nest in her hair. 

Capt. Kendrick, who had to sleep on the ground for the first 
few days while the arrival of tents and cots was awaited, told me 
the heavy rat population was the result of unsanitary conditions 
during the Jap occupancy of the island. While military patrols 
kept a sharp lookout for Japs, the hospital staff warred against 
the rats. ‘he rodents were shot and trapped by the hundreds. 

Oddly enough, coconut was the only bait that could be used 
successfully in traps. The rats wouldn’t touch cheese, meat or 
any of the usual baits we employ at home. It wasn’t long until 
the entire rat population was exterminated and Capt. Kendrick 
said they hadn’t seen a rat around the hospital area for several 
weeks. In the meantime, however, all hospital and living quar- 
ters were moved into Quonset huts. 

Because of previous experience as an infantry officer, Dr. 
Kendrick was appointed guard officer when the hospital con- 
tingent first arrived. They made daily patrols, got one enemy 
soldier and shot at several others. Roads were narrow at the 
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time and truck drivers insisted on convoys at night because a 
Jap attack was almost certain if they stopped long enough to 
change a tire or for other reasons. Only a month before my 
Visit a hospital truck had been riddled by Jap sniper fire. 

Modern in every respect, the 373rd hospital was designed for 
750 beds, but the load frequently ran as high as goo patients. 
Many air evacuees were being received from Okinawa at that 
time. These patients remained at the hospital if they could be 
returned to duty within two months, otherwise they were evacu- 
ated to Hawaii or the mainland. There was a heavy load during 
the Iwo Jima invasion when everything was under tents, but at 
no time were patients on the ground. When I was there all were 
on beds equipped with springs and mattresses, in Quonset huts 
and were receiving a daily change of linen. 

Recreation facilities were provided by a Red Cross staff. ‘There 
were three movies daily for perambulatory patients, while bed 
patients got to see a movie every other day. Dr. Kendrick said 
one of the most distinguished patients in his ward was Maj. 
Winthrop Rockefeller, who was badly burned in a Jap suicide 
plane attack on a naval transport just off Okinawa. Maj. Rocke- 
feller was at the hospital five weeks and was returned to duty. 

Capt. Kendrick had to be included among my ever growing 
list of service men who had children born after coming overseas. 
A son, David, was only six weeks old. He had another son, Wil- 
liam, age 2. His wife, Doris, and the children, were living with 
his parents at the Woodruff Place address. Dr. Kendrick was 
graduated from Technical High School and the Indiana Uni- 
versity school of medicine, interned at the City Hospital in In- 
dianapolis, and studied internal medicine at the Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minn., just before he came overseas. He had been 
in service since July, 1942. 

Miss Heinrich was graduated from the Academy of the Im- 
maculate Conception at Ferdinand, had nurse training at the 
St. Francis Hospital in Evanston, Ill., and worked in Chicago, 
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Joliet and Evansville before joining the Army nurse corps in 
1939. Her parents, Mr. and Mrs. M. D. Heinrich, lived at 622 
North Washington street, Brazil. Her father was a Brazil cloth- 
ing merchant. 

Capt. Harris and Lt. Walsh were at nearby North Field and 
had intimate knowledge of the blasting our B-29’s were giving 
the Japanese empire. Both were on second tours of overseas 
duty. Capt. Harris was in the European theater for a year, 
while Lt. Walsh had a tour of duty with the B-25’s in the Carib- 
bean area. Capt. Harris was attached to an air force group in 
North Africa that was credited with sinking twelve enemy sub- 
marines in the Mediterranean, while Lt. Walsh was with a bomb 
group that sank eight subs while flying patrol and convoy 
missions. 

Flying missions over the Jap mainland, Lt. Walsh saw a lot of 
flak and experienced several enemy fighter attacks. On a fire 
raid over Tokyo, his plane had an engine shot out two minutes 
before bombs were dropped on the target. Five Jap fighters 
closed in on the crippled B-2g9, and they had a running battle 
until the plane got out to sea. They managed to get back on three 
engines, landed without difficulty, and then counted thirteen 
flak holes and one fighter hole in the bomb bay. 

Lt. Walsh said his plane had encountered flak or fighter at- 
tacks on nearly every mission. When they hit the Otake oil 
cracking plant, he said, only one generator was working, and 
they could fire only one gun turret at a time. He had a rather 
close call in a fire raid over Kobe when a shell struck the bom- 
bardier’s window, leaving a hole about the size of a silver dollar. 

But when he got back from a mission, Lt. Walsh could always 
count on getting a letter from his wife, Barbara, who was em- 
ployed at L. S. Ayres & Co., and was living with her parents, 
Col. and Mrs. F. H. Spencer, at 5331 Central avenue, Indianapo- 
lis. ‘They wrote to each other almost every day, he said, and had 
done so ever since he went to service in January, 1942. 
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“These letters are wonderful—the best morale factor in the 
world,” Tommy told me. “If it wasn’t for the letters from 
Barbara, I don’t know whether I would have nerve enough to 
continue flying. ‘hey sure do keep my spirits up.” 

A graduate of Brazil High School, Lt. Walsh attended Purdue 
and Indiana Universities and was employed by the Universal 
Credit Company in Indianapolis when he went to service. His 
parents lived at 137 East Ridge street in Brazil. His father was 
a veterinarian. 

As an intelligence officer, Capt. Harris briefed combat crew- 
men on targets and interrogated them on the return from mis- 
sions. In the service since 1940, he was in England before going 
to North Africa. He was a graduate of Brazil High School and 
the Indiana State Teachers College at Terre Haute, and planned 
to study medicine after the war, probably at Indiana University. 
His parents lived at 341 East Hendrix street, Brazil, but had 
recently bought property in Terre Haute. 


Flying over Tokyo held no thrills for Lt. (jg) William C. 
Greenough of Indianapolis, an air combat intelligence officer 
attached to the staff of Commander Forward Area, Central 
Pacific. 

“Not only was I scared to death, but I couldn’t see a thing,” 
he told me. “The weather was soupy and heavy clouds below 
blocked all vision of the Japanese city we had hoped to see.” 

Lt. Greenough made the flight over the Jap capital as a Navy 
observer to report on results of bombings from a carrier task 
force that was under radio silence. He said they encountered a 
lone enemy plane whose pilot made a quick dash for cover after 
emerging from the clouds to encounter a force of more than 200 
big Superfortresses. Flak was light, he reported, and the only 
mishap was that one of the ship’s four engines went out on the 
return trip. 

This was Lt. Greenough’s first air combat mission. His duties 
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required only infrequent flying. He had another combat experi- 
ence at Iwo Jima, however, prior to the invasion of that island. 
He was aboard a cruiser in a task force that bombarded the 
island in a softening-up operation in December, 1944. His ship 
bombarded the island for two days before Christmas and two 
days after the holiday. The island was not invaded until Feb- 
ruary. 

A graduate of Shortridge High School and Indiana Univer- 
sity, Lt. Greenough was the son of Mr. and Mrs. Walter S. 
Greenough, 556 East Fall Creek boulevard, Indianapolis. His 
wife, the former Doris Decker, of Decker, Ind., and their son, 
David, eleven months old, were living in Washington, D. C., 
with Mrs. Greenough’s sister, Mrs. Cloyd Risher. Lt. Greenough 
had been overseas for nine months and in the service since 
June, 1943. He formerly lived in New York where he was 
assistant to the president of an insurance organization. 

Assigned to island command, and in the same immediate area 
at Guam, was Lt. Robert G. Botkin, of Indianapolis, a Navy 
dental officer. He formerly officed in the Hume Mansur Build- 
ing with Dr. Murray Hadley, Dr. Dan Layman and Dr. Clark 
Rogers. Overseas for nearly a year, Lt. Botkin was at the Kaneohe 
naval air station in the Hawaiian islands before coming to Guam 
in April, 1945. ‘The dental clinic, which served about 3,000 
service people, was operated by Lt. Botkin and another dental 
officer, Lt. Floyd C. Gallagher, Madison, Wisc. 

Lt. Botkin was having a rather interesting experience in set- 
ting up a dental clinic for Jap prisoners in a nearby compound. 
He had found two dentists among the war prisoners, one a com- 
missioned officer and the other a sergeant. The officer had de- 
clined to do any dental work, claiming a sight impairment, so 
Lt. Botkin was helping the sergeant get the clinic started. Under | 
the Geneva convention regulations for war prisoners, commis- 
sioned officers were not required to work. 

Lt. Botkin’s dental clinic was housed in a tent at that time, but 
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a modern two-chair office was to be available soon in a Quonset 
hut being erected as a dispensary building. Field equipment in 
the tent office was earmarked for use in the clinic for war pris- 
oners. ‘The island command clinic was doing a rather big busi- 
ness. In the preceding month the two dentists had 640 new 
patients. 

A native of Randolph County, Lt. Botkin was graduated from 
the Indiana University school of dentistry and had practiced in 
Indianapolis since 1926. His wife, Frances, who lived at 5730 
East Washington street, was a teacher in the Warren township 
schools. 

‘There were many Hoosiers in the Guam area and it was quite 
impossible for a lone Hoosier correspondent to write something 
about all of them. My notes show that I missed several. Lt. 
Osborne Dickson, of 3917 English avenue, Indianapolis, was 
with Cincpac communications. Ensign Stanley Overbeck of 
Princeton, was also at Cincpac. Richard E. Retterer, yeoman 3c, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Retter, Marott Hotel, Indianapo- 
lis, was with the Cincpac photo branch. He served fourteen 
months on the carrier USS Saratoga prior to the shore assign- 
ment. 

Oscar M. Linn, yeoman gc, Ardmore, Pa., and formerly of 
Indianapolis, was with Cincpac radio. He was surprised to 
learn I was acquainted with Melville W. Hankins, 6091 East 
Tenth street, Indianapolis. Linn attended Arsenal ‘Technical 
High School and lived with the Hankins family when Melville 
_ was at home. They were cousins but regarded each other as 
brothers, Linn said. 

John Ogle, SF-3c, of McCordsville, brother of Mrs. Carl H. 
Sobbe, 5132 Park avenue, Indianapolis, was at a small boat 
repair base. Cpl. Ray Boone, Indianapolis, was with an anti- 
aircraft battery not far from Agana airport. Miss Virginia 
Miller, Indianapolis, was in the Red Cross service at the go4th 
general hospital. Lt. Seymour Francis, former Indianapolis 
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newspaperman and then living in Chicago, was a personnel off- 
cer at Cincpac public relations and later was editor of the island 
newspaper. 

I had a letter from Mr. and Mrs. H. Nathan Swaim, Indianapo- 
lis, asking me to look up their son, Cpl. Robert W. Swaim, with 
the Marines. His outfit was enroute back to the States at the 
time. I hurdled censorship on troop movements by writing a 
letter to the effect I knew they were to glad to have him back on 
the home side for a while, appending an apology for not having 
looked him up before he left. ‘They got the point and soon after- 
wards received a telegram from the west coast of his arrival. 


Official news of the victory in Europe, received the night of 
May 8, failed to touch off any demonstrations on Guam. Of 
course, it had been expected momentarily for two days, as at 
home. Most service men seemed to echo the thought expressed 
in a message from Admiral Nimitz that V-E day brought to the 
Pacific “cause for encouragement but little cause for celebra- 
tion.” 

Looking about for a likely place to observe the reaction of 
men in the armed forces to President ‘Truman’s radio announce- 
ment of the end of the war in Europe, I went to Agana airport 
with Robert J. Doyle, of the Milwaukee Journal, and Alva Dop- 
king, of the Associated Press. ‘This was the cross roads for air 
travel to and from Pacific combat areas and usually there was a 
crowd on hand. We found little or no interest in the broadcast 
and the sum total of our observations was hardly worth writing. 

I found three Hoosiers and asked for comment. Stationed at 
Anguar, 1st Lt. Harry Inman, of Muncie, a Liberator pilot, had 
been over Truk that day, his thirty-third combat mission in a 
year overseas. He thought victory in Europe would give the 
Pacific offensive more punch and might soon result in material 
assistance from Russia. On his way to a new assignment, 2nd Lt. 


—— 
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Joseph M. Shank of Albany, pilot with a troop carrier group, 
said his prospects of getting back home looked a lot brighter. 

“Tt is great news and I’m tickled to hear it, but there is nothing 
for us to celebrate in the Pacific,” said R. V. Pagel, of LaPorte, 
Seabee machinist, who had been in the Solomons and Philip- 
pines for nineteen months and was on his way to the States for 
flight training. 

Everybody, including the correspondents, felt about the same 
way. While the news was most welcome, there was no incentive 
to make it an occasion for jubilation. ‘The well-phrased state- 
ment of Admiral Nimitz reflected the rank and file attitude of 
the men in the Pacific on victory in Europe. 


CHAPTER XI 
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IGHTING morale was high—couldn’t have been better—in 

Charlie battery of the 230th Army anti-aircraft searchlight 

battalion. Assigned to the protection of a strip of shoreline 
on Okinawa, the boys were making no effort to repress their ela- 
tion over bringing down a Zeke. Everybody was proud—willing 
to tell you all about it over and over again on the slightest provo- 
cation. 

But I think the proudest of the proud was the Indianapolis 
man in charge of the platoon command post where the enemy 
plane was downed, 2nd Lt. William L. Elder, 22, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bowman Elder, of New Augusta. Bill gave me a graphic 
description of how this Zeke practically zoomed their c.p. and 
was sent plummeting into the sea by fire from one of their .50 
caliber machine guns manned by the platoon cook. 

Perhaps I encouraged Bill to talk excessively about bringing 
down this Zeke, for the glow that lighted up his countenance was 
good to see, and he didn’t object to helping me get the story 
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straight. Arriving at Okinawa on May 2g, this platoon of 100 
men had been credited with seven assists—kills effected after the 
planes had been bracketed in their searchlights—but this was the 
first time they had brought down an enemy plane unassisted. 
During the Leyte campaign they were credited with three planes 
and claimed three more. 

Inasmuch as the battalion was going to have searchlight prac- 
tice drill that night, I accepted Bill’s invitation to remain for 
dinner and see the show. He told me that once a plane was 
bracketed in searchlights, it was like shooting down clay pigeons. 
These bright lights also made flying difficult for pilots. Bill 
said the platoon got a plane at Leyte without firing a shot. 
Blinded by the lights, a Jap pilot tried to get out of the glare 
and dipped into the sea. 

Located on a natural hill with a good view of the sea, the 
platoon c.p. was an original defense position prepared by the 
Japs. ‘Chey had built two pillboxes, dug trenches all around and 
a cave underneath the hill. .We stood beside a sand-bagged dug- 
out as the searchlight practice drill got under way. Bill donned 
headphones and directed activities of his six sections, which had 


_ scattered positions along the beach. They had no difficulty in 


bracketing the sleeve target towed by the friendly plane that flew 
overhead. 

Bill explained the radar-searchlight technique of the opera- 
tion and remarked two or three times he wished a Jap plane 
would come over in order to give me a realistic demonstration 
of the way his outfit functioned. Right in the middle of the 
practice drill and on the heels of another observation of similar 
tone, the condition went to flash red. We thought at first it was 
a part of the drill, but when the air raid siren wailed and a smoke 
screen was thrown around ships in the bay, we knew it was the 
real McCoy. Searchlights were doused and we waited for the 
bogey reported by radar units. 

During the ensuing tension after the whole island had blacked 
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out, one of the sergeants in charge of a section four or five miles 
down the beach reported over the telephone circuit that shots 
were being fired at them from the direction of the main shore 
highway. Bill said this often happened during air alerts. Most 
of the time it was just a good American joke to worry the anti- 
aircraft boys in their busy moments, but there was no way of 
knowing for sure. It could have been skulking Japs. Marines 
usually got the blame for it. 

Not long afterwards the same sergeant called again to report 
more shooting and asked Bill what he should do. Bill said he 
didn’t know what the sergeant was going to do, but he did know 
what he would do if he was there. Of course, the sergeant wanted 
to know what Bill would do under such circumstances. Bill said, 
“If I was there, Sergeant, I’'d shoot back.’ We had no more 
calls from the sergeant. 

Our bogey must have been on some kind of a snooper mission 
for he flitted all around but didn’t get close enough for action. 
Bill fretted over the direction the wind was carrying the smoke 
from the bay. He thought it might interfere if they should have 
an opportunity to use searchlights. Radar movements of the 
enemy plane were reported continually over the telephone 
hookup and the boys were on the alert for any contingency. 

Nothing came of the alarm. Our bogey drifted away an hour 
later and the all clear was sounded. But it did break up the 
practice drill which had been scheduled to continue during that 
period. 

Formerly a sergeant in Able battery, Lt. Elder received a com- 
bat commission on Leyte. After making application for OCS 
training he was called before a field board and commissioned. 
A graduate of Park Boys’ School, he was attending Williams Col- 
lege, Williamstown, Mass., when he left for service in January, 
1943. His father was a coast artillery captain in World War I, 
served in France as the adjutant of a howitzer regiment. 
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In charge of one of the sections in the same platoon, and 
located about two miles from the c.p., was another Indianapolis 
man, Sgt. Edwin A. Woods, 28, whose wife, Naomi, lived with 
her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Luther H. Manley, 1803 E. Sixty- 
second street. He told me his section had received credit for 
five assists on Okinawa. A graduate of Arsenal Technical High 
School, Edwin was employed at Eli Lilly & Co., when he went to 
service in January, 1943. He came overseas.a year later and was 
with the unit on Leyte. His father, Merrill J. Woods, Warren 
township assessor, was a veteran of World War I. 

Also from Indianapolis was another section chief, Sgt. Robert 
H. Denny, 31, whose wife and son, Michael, 2, lived with Mrs. 
Denny’s sister, Mrs. W. L. Reich, 2912 East Nineteenth street. 
This section had been credited with two assists. A graduate of 
Garfield High School in Terre Haute, Sgt. Denny attended the 
Indiana State Teachers College and was formerly employed by 
an Indianapolis printing firm. 

I talked with three other Hoosiers in different sections of the 
same platoon. Sgt. James Zaborowski, 32, Chesterton, who oper- 
ated a tavern before he came to service, was a section chief. He 
was married and had a three-year-old daughter, Judy. Cpl. Hugh 
R. Downs, 29, of 408 West Mishawaka avenue, Mishawaka, was 
married and had two children, Robert, 7, and Marcia Kay, 2. 
T-5 Robert N. Griffin, 22, of Arcadia, was chief controller for 
this section. He was the son of Mr. and Mrs. Frank T. Griffin. 


Land combat was bitter on Okinawa. Over a period of many 
years the Japanese had prepared ground defenses calculated to 
repel an invasion of any size. Hills and ridges throughout the 
southern half of the island where the Japs elected to make a 
defense stand were honeycombed with connecting caves. Every 
inch of the terrain had been carefully mapped and the enemy 
could drop shells on any given position. Artillery fire was the 
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heaviest and the most accurate encountered in any Pacific cam- 
paign. 

Supporting units had their assigned tasks, and likewise suf- 
- fered casualties, but the real fighting job of taking fortified hills 
and routing the Japs from cave positions belonged exclusively 
to combat infantrymen. They experienced the rigors and hor- 
rors of war day and night, and their casualties were far higher 
than in other combat groups. The 96th Infantry Division with 
a normal strength of 20,000 men, lost 1,550 killed and 7,200 
wounded at Okinawa, compared to 350 killed and 1,500 
wounded at Leyte. 

Deeds of raw heroism were legion as combat infantrymen 
fought day in and day out for the eighty-two days of the combat 
period at Okinawa. Others assigned to less hazardous tasks 
marvelled at their unwavering courage and wondered what kept 
them going. In response to such a query, Maj. Eugene J. Alex- 
ander, of Evansville, a psychiatrist for the 96th Division, gave 
me an answer I shall never forget. 

We were discussing the exhaustion or combat fatigue cases. 
He described the treatment and told how men were returned to 
combat after three to five days of rest in a tent at the command 
post four or five miles back of the battle lines. War is a per- 
sonal thing, he said, and the incentive to face danger unflinch- 
ingly stems from the cherished comradeship engendered among 
those who have lived together and are called upon to face the 
same hazards together on the field of battle. 

“There is only one thing that keeps any man fighting,” he 
said. “‘Perhaps it is heresy to express the thought, but it isn’t 
the Four Freedoms or love of country. Such idealism may have 
been a motivating factor in the decision to enter service, yet it is 
relegated far to the background and offers no encouragement 
when the infantryman is trapped in the cold cauldron of war 
and is up against the heavy odds of being killed or wounded. 

“Men keep on fighting simply because of the recurring 
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thought, ‘My friends need me up there.’ Once a man has been 
given an honorable release from this thought of responsibility 
for the safety and welfare of his friends, gets away from the com- 
bat zone where he does not see the wounded or hear from his 
own men, he loses that sense of being needed. We treat combat 
fatigue and exhaustion cases close to the battle lines for this very 
reason. [he noise is good for them and it keeps the contact with 
their own outfit. 

“Some of that sense of being needed is lost with the 85-point 
system for release. ‘Take my own case as an example. I have 94 
points. They have told me, in effect, that I have done my share, 
so I have lost some sense of duty to this division. Whenever a 
man gets the idea he has done his share, it is difficult to keep 
him on the line. And that is the primary reason why psychia- 
trists are assigned to combat infantry divisions.” 

Combat men thought in terms of squads and platoons, Maj. 
Alexander said, and their feeling of duty was lessened as the 
war cut down older men in their respective outfits and more and 
more replacements were received. Many cases developed where 
men were not anxious to return to outfits where they were almost 
strangers, he said. 

Entirely exhausted from long hours in the lines, men would 
stumble into the hospital area often mentally confused, Maj. 
Alexander said. ‘Treatment was rest and relaxation, with seda- 
tives given sometimes to induce sleep. Relaxation occurred, he 
said, if the men could be assured of comparative safety. Un- 
usual sounds might cause some men to leap from cots and seek 
shelter. He said the vast majority of combat fatigue cases were 
curable and no ill effects could be expected to develop later in 
life. 

Maj. Alexander was a graduate of the Indiana University 
school of medicine and interned at the I. U. medical center in 
Indianapolis. He practiced in Evansville before he was called 
to service in March, 1941. He was married and had two chil- 
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dren, Jean Ann, 7, and Mary Kay, 3. His family was living 
temporarily in De Ridder, La. 


Our landing on Okinawa, said to have been a departure from 
original plans to invade Formosa, was not opposed by the enemy. 
The Japs elected to try a defense in depth and make their 
principal stand from prepared positions stretching across the 
island from Yonabaru, through the Shuri sector and to Naha 
on the eastern side. ‘They knew it would be disastrous to morale 
if they defended a beachhead and lost it. ‘Their strategy was to 
permit the landing and then drive out the invading forces. 

Obviously, they had counted on assistance from the Jap navy 
which never materialized, as well as more vigorous support from 
the home air forces. Most invading units did not encounter or- 
ganized resistance until the third or fourth day after the landing. 

Capt. Robert E. Rector, 25, of g09 West South street, Bluffton, 
was the only company commander in his regiment to complete 
-the Okinawa campaign with a company unit. Company C of the 
38end Infantry, 96th Division, which he commanded, had 173 
men when they attacked Tombstone ridge. They took the posi- 
tion on the nineteenth day, successfully repulsing an enemy 
banzai attack. After twenty-three days in action only fifty-five 
men were left and Capt. Rector was the only remaining officer 
out of seven who went into combat with the company orig- 
inally. 

They went back to a rest area, received replacements and were 
ordered to attack Zebra hill, the initial phase of the drive on the 
Shuri defense line. The hill was taken in one day. Lt. Gen. John 
R. Hodge, commanding general of the 24th Army Corps, issued 
a commendation for the splendid achievement. 

Capt. Rector won the Silver Star for gallantry in action during 
the assault on the main Japanese defense line north of Shuri on 
May 23 and 24. Because of casualties and the scarcity of leaders, 
all elements of the regiment were consolidated under his leader- 
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ship to hold a ridge that had been taken. Exposed to artillery 
and mortar fire, this unified group successfully repulsed strong 
enemy counter attacks which were made with hand grenades 
and the dreaded ‘“‘satchel” charges. 

“The hills were not hard to take,” Capt. Rector told me. “We 
could always get up, but we couldn’t get off because the Japs 
were dug in on the other side. They would dynamite the en- 
trances of caves as we came up the hills and then retire to the 
opposite sides. Often there was crossfire from cave positions on 
adjoining hills.”’ 

Hit in the arm by fragments of a Jap “‘spigot’”’ bomb during 
the assault on Zebra hill, Capt. Rector was awarded the Purple 
Heart. He said he heard the missile coming and took cover. 
This was a fantastic mortar type bomb weighing 720 pounds 
and so named because the inside was partly hollow and fitted 
over the mortar tube. Fins were attached to guide flight, which 
caused an identifying buzzing sound that afforded the men a few 
seconds to run out of range when they spotted the bomb in the 
air. Our intelligence described it as an inefficient and cumber- 
some weapon. 

Capt. Rector’s wound was not serious and he remained in ac- 
tion at Zebra hill. He went to the hospital later, however, to be 
treated for an attack of tonsilitis. While there he met a friend 
from Bluffton, Lt. Joan Staley, an Army nurse. ‘They had been 
well acquainted at home. Miss Staley had seen his name in look- 
ing over a list of new patients. Five other Hoosiers were in 
Company C, Capt. Rector said, but only two remained, Pfc. 
Ralph E. Heise, LaPorte, and Sgt. Ernest Lett, Bunker Hill, 
who was promoted during combat on Okinawa. 

Some idea of the heavy land fighting for this last outpost in 
the Pacific war may be gleaned from the casualty figures of 
Company C, which landed with 173 men and seven officers. In 
the lines for fifty-two days, they suffered 245 casualties, of which 
69 were killed, and had replacements twice. Eleven officers were 
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killed or wounded; Capt. Rector was the only officer to remain 
with the company throughout the combat period. 

Prior to induction in April, 1941, Capt. Rector was employed 
by a wholesale grocery firm in Ft. Wayne. He trained with the 
38th Division at Camp Shelby, Miss., attended OCS at Ft. Ben- 
ning, Ga., and joined the g6th Division when it was being 
activated in July, 1942, at Adair, Ore. He came overseas in 
July, 1944, and commanded a rifle company in the Leyte cam- 
paign. His mother, Mrs. Golda Rector, lived at the Bluffton 
address. | 

Set. Wilfried H. Smolenski, 21, of 299 West Kessler boulevard, 
Indianapolis, was a squad leader in Company K, 383rd Infantry 
of the 96th Division. He was awarded the Bronze Star for out- 
standing bravery on his fourth day in combat on Okinawa. Their 
platoon had been caught in an enemy trap. Sgt. Smolenski left 
cover to carry a wounded man to safety from the open. Hit in 
the leg by a sniper bullet that ricocheted, he was evacuated by 
air to Guam for hospitalization and got back to his platoon on 
June g for the remainder of the campaign. He was the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. T. T. Smolenski. A graduate of Shortridge High 
School, he was attending Butler University when drafted in 
April, 1943. 

In the same company was Walter Cory, 22, of Hagerstown. 
He was a platoon medic and was awarded the Bronze Star for 
taking care of wounded men under enemy fire. Pfc. Lester L. 
Brown, 19, son of Mr. and Mrs. Lewis L. Brown, Paoli, was a 
company messenger. He was grazed on the back of the neck 
by a sniper bullet on the fourth day of combat and spent four 
days in the hospital. 

Sgt. Carroll B. Lane, 22, son of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel J. Lane, 
208 East ‘Tenth street, Anderson, also received the Bronze Star 
award. Serving in another company of the 96th Division, he 
was cited for giving first aid and helping a wounded man to 
safety during an artillery barrage one night early in April. 
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Carroll said it was the worst artillery fire he experienced. Seven 
shells exploded in an area 150 yards square, he said, and their 
c.p. was hit. He was a division bandsman, came overseas with 
the outfit and was with an m.p. unit at Leyte. 


mrRsT Lt. Forrest E. Decker, 23, of Martinsville, was with the 
FB gend Infantry Regiment, 7th Division. He commanded 
Company E which won a niche in military glory for the capture 
of Hill 89, in conjunction with Company G, but achieved far 
more notoriety for discovery of the bodies of Lt. Gen. Mitsuru 
Ushijima, commander of the crushed Japanese 32nd Army, and 
his chief of staff, Lt. Gen. Isamu Cho. Both generals committed 
hara-kiri in the traditional manner formerly practiced by the 
samural. 
Gen. Ushijima established final headquarters near Mabuni in 
a cave deep in a cliff of jagged coral rock that penetrated Hill 89. 
From this virtually impregnable cave Ushijima directed his 
troops through the last bitter days and watched as they were 
forced back from one defense line to another. Finally, only 
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that part of Hill 89 containing Ushijima’s cave was between the 
advancing American 7th Division and the sea. All cave entrances 
were blasted shut by the cornered Japanese with the exception 
of a lone entrance opening toward the sea in the side of the 
precipitous cliff. 

This cave was one of the most elaborate our troops found on 
Okinawa. Floors had been smoothed, ceiling and walls shored, 
and stone barricades had been erected around all entrances as a 
protection from artillery fire and bombardment from the sea. 
There was a ledge six feet wide and twenty feet long outside the 
remaining entrance. High on the side of the nearly sheer cliff, 
it faced the sea and led into a natural fissure in the rock. Here 
on this narrow ledge the two Japanese generals apologized to 
their Emperor for failure to stem the American tide. 

Our best account of what happened, corroborated by other 
enemy prisoners, came from Gen. Ushijima’s cook, who was an 
eye-witness. On the night of June 21 the cook was instructed to 
prepare a special dinner for a very important occasion. Dinner 
was to be served at 10 p.m. After preparing dinner the cook set 
about to prepare breakfast as it was impossible to cook during 
the day with the Americans only 400 yards away. 

Apparently, it was a big party. Geisha girls were present and 
the supply of tea and sake was plentiful. ‘There was singing and 
Gen. Ushijima made his farewell speech. At 11:30 p.m. the 
general's aide dismissed the sentry on duty at the cave entrance, 
telling him he would not be needed there any longer and to go 
and participate in a penetration attack against American lines. 
The party continued, and then at 3 a.m. the general’s orderly 
came in the kitchen where the cook was still working and whis- 
pered that Gen. Ushijima and his chief of staff were going to 
commit hara-kiri. 

As the kitchen adjoined the cliff entrance, probably for the 
purpose of better ventilation, the cook had a good view of the 
proceedings. At 3:30 a.m. Gen. Ushijima and Gen. Cho, be- 
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medalled and dressed in full field uniforms, accompanied by 
their aides and the entire staff, filed silently out of the cave 
entrance and onto the narrow ledge. Crouched in the kitchen, 
the cook was transfixed as he watched the bizarre ceremony. 

The two generals conversed in low tones while a heavy com- 
forter was laid on the rocky ledge and over it was placed a white 
sheet symbolical of death. Gen. Ushijima knelt and took his turn 
first, followed immediately by his chief of staff. ‘The entire 
ceremony was carried out in approved fashion with the single 
exception that the narrow ledge did not afford sufficient room 
for them to turn toward the north and follow the customary 
practice of facing the Emperor’s palace. 

While staff members were having breakfast, the cook fell 
asleep and did not awaken until after dark on the night of 
June 22. He left the cave with the intention of never returning, 
but was later captured and brought back to assist in identifica- 
tion. Staff members were preparing to leave on a final attack 
against 7th Division troops who occupied foxholes less than 100 
feet away on the rim of the cliff overlooking the cave. 

Lt. Decker and his boys found evidence of mass suicide when 
they reached the cave entrance. Two geisha girls, well dressed 
and wearing jewelry, were outside on the ledge with their 
throats slashed. Many dead, either suicides or killed by others, 
were inside the cave. ‘They found the bodies of the two gen- 
erals under rock at the foot of the cliff. Our troops buried them 
on top of the hill with suitable ceremonies in recognition of 
their high rank and erected a marker beside the graves. 

Gen. Cho wrote his own epitaph shortly before he died. Be- 
side the body was found a white silk mattress cover on which the 
following was written: ‘“Iwenty-second day, Sixth month, Twen- 
tieth year of the Showa Era, I depart without regret, fear, shame 
or obligations. Army chief of staff, Army Lieutenant General 
Cho, Isamu. Age of departure fifty-one years. At this time and 
place I hereby certify the foregoing.” 
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Among the first to enter the cave, Lt. Decker collected sev- 
eral prize souvenirs. He found two razors in Gen. Ushijima’s 
quarters, a woman’s compact and purse mirror, pistols, sabers 
and other articles. Forrest had the biggest and best collection of 
souvenirs I had seen. He showed me the sizeable bankroll he had 
accumulated on Okinawa and we had quite a discussion as to 
whether it would have any value after the projected Kyushu 
invasion, which, fortunately, did not materialize. 

Our ultimate decision was that enemy money would be en- 
tirely worthless after the invasion of the homeland and the only 
value would be as souvenirs. As it turned out, captured money 
was just as acceptable in Japan as other currency and there was 
no way of detecting the difference. In fact, I made an uninten- 
tional error and spent one of the larger bills Forrest had given 
me as a souvenir of the Okinawa campaign. 

Lt. Decker left Martinsville in his senior high school year, 
January, 1941. He was called to service as a national guards- 
man and went to Camp Shelby, Miss., with the 38th Division, 
originally commanded by Maj. Gen. Robert H. Tyndall, later 
wartime mayor of Indianapolis. Commissioned the hard way— 
corporal to sergeant to OCS—Forrest saw action on Attu where 
he had both feet frozen, won the Bronze Star for gallantry at 
Kawajalein, and was in combat at Leyte for 110 days. As I re- 
member, he was in line for some kind of an additional award 
on Okinawa. He was a former carrier of ‘The News in Martins- 
ville and won a trip to the Chicago World’s Fair in 1933 in a 
circulation contest. He lived with his mother, Mrs. Ruth 
Decker. 

In Company G was S/Set. Alfred Hollars, 24, Bloomfield, a 
platoon leader. Quiet and inclined to minimize his own combat 
experiences, Al had the reputation of being one of the handiest 
men in the division with a BAR, (Browning automatic rifle) , 
which he always carried in action. He was entitled to wear the 
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Purple Heart with clusters for wounds in the Kawajalein and 
Okinawa operations, and was awarded the Bronze Star for out- 
standing duty on Attu. 

When his company was pinned down on Attu, Sgt. Hollars 
knocked out a machine gun lone-handed. But the company still 
couldn’t move until he went back and knocked out a second 
enemy machine gun with his BAR. Set. Hollars started out 
with twenty-seven men in his platoon at Ouki hill on Okinawa; 
he had only nine men when he got to the top. He had two 
brothers in the Navy, Arnold, 23, and Roland, 26. 

In the same outfit with Sgt. Hollars was Pfc. Ray L. Autrey, of 
Lyons. ‘They were acquainted before the war when Set. Hollars 
worked on the Autrey farm. Ray joined the company as a re- 
placement at Leyte. He was wounded five times at Ouki hill 
and was about ready to leave the hospital when I visited with 
the company. Formerly in this company was another Hoosier, 
Pfc. Louis Seward, 34, Greensburg, a machine gunner. He was 
wounded in the attack on Hill 89 and had been returned home 
for discharge on points. 

Greensburg was well represented in the .32nd regiment. T-5 
Robert E. Tumilty, who lived seven miles south of Greensburg, 
was doing duty as a cook. I sampled his coffee and freshly baked 
rolls and found both quite delicious. Tumilty was a former 
bricklayer, commuted back and forth to employment in Indian- 
apolis. He said he was with a 37-mm. anti-tank outfit and got 
started to cooking, which he didn’t know anything about, when 
he was assigned to help out during an emergency on Attu. Also 
from Greensburg was Pfc. Carl Bridges, a cook in the 2nd bat- 
talion headquarters, 17th infantry. He was a rifleman on Attu 
where he received the Purple Heart for wounds. 

Pfc. Albert R. Howlett, 29, Greencastle, formerly in the tank 
assembly department at Marmon-Herrington Company in In- 
dianapolis, was a mechanic in the regimental anti-tank com- 
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pany. Married and the father of two sons, David, 4, and Donald, 
2, he came overseas in February, 1945, and joined the outfit on 
Okinawa early in May. 

One of Al’s assignments when I was there was to clear mines 
from an area to be used as the site for regimental headquarters. 
They dug out 154 mines in a single day, he said, and on one 
occasion they were pinned down for a half hour by sniper fire. 
It took the crew two weeks to complete the job. Al said the best 
time to probe for mines was right after a rain when the wooden 
pegs used by the Japs would be swollen and the mines could 
not be detonated so easily. 


ST 
2 


ee told me he was a Hoosier, was nicknamed “‘Bombsight,” 
and had a pet monkey that answered to the name of ‘‘Bomb- 
sight, Jr.” So I dropped around to the military police unit of 
the 24th Army Corps to call on T-5 Charles D. Boyd, 24, of 
1437 Reisner street, Indianapolis, and see what it was all about. 

“Everyone has a nickname in the Army,” he told me. “I got 
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mine on Attu. One of the company clerks in the 7th Division 
was looking over my service record and noticed I was employed 
at the Lukas-Harold bombsight plant in Indianapolis before I 
joined the Army. This Jaen really has stuck. Scarcely a 
one knows my right name.’ 

Formerly a carrier of The News on the west side, “Bomb- 
sight’’ Boyd played the tuba in The Indianapolis News News- 
boys Band for three years. And he had two brothers in the 
service who also played in the band, and another brother in the 
Pacific who formerly carried The News. All four of the Boyd 
brothers had seen extensive service in the Pacific theater. Since. 
leaving the Aleutians, Charles had managed to see his brothers 
at different places. 

Then in the States and expecting to be returned overseas, 
Robert and Paul Boyd were sergeants in the Marine Corps and 
served in the same outfit in the Second Marine Division. Both 
saw action on Guadalcanal, Saipan and Tinian, while Paul made 
the ‘Tarawa invasion when Robert was in the hospital recover- 
ing from wounds. Robert was awarded the Silver Star on Saipan. 
He was credited with killing 89 Japs from a machine gun posi- 
tion. 

Phillip A. Boyd, MM-3c, was serving on a Navy repair ship 
in the Pacific. ““Bombsight’” had a half hour visit with Phillip 
after he had boarded a troop transport at Leyte for the Okinawa 
invasion. He saw Phillip’s ship in the same immediate area and 
obtained permission to go aboard while the transport was fuel- 
ling. This was his first visit with Phillip, but he saw Robert and 
Paul several times in Hawaii. 

Now, I'll tell you about ‘““Bombsight, Jr.,’’ who was strictly a 
prohibitionist, very fond of grasshoppers, but had a definite dis- 
like for K rations. Charles told me he had always liked animals, 
had a dog, coon, pigeons and even a crow for pets at home. He 
had a big monkey back in Leyte, thought it unwise to bring him 
to Okinawa and sold him to a sailor for $25. 
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‘“Bombsight, Jr.,”’ was something of a doorstep pet. Charles 
saw him in the area one afternoon and knew he might be shot 
by guards if he remained there during the night. Apparently 
brought from Leyte by another service man, the monkey eluded 
all efforts at capture. Charles climbed three trees to no avail, 
but he finally coaxed the monkey to him with a wild sweet 
potato. “Bombsight, Jr.,” soon became the pet of the whole 
company. 

Charles said one of the really bright spots in his period of mili- 
tary service, which had included the invasions of Attu, Kawa- 
jalein, Leyte and Okinawa, was that he received copies of The 
News pretty regularly. I didn’t know it, but Charles informed 
me the management of The Indianapolis News Newsboys Band 
was sending complimentary copies of the paper to all former 
bandsmen in service. 

“It is a home contact that has been appreciated more than I 
can tell you,” he said. ‘“‘Of course the news is not exactly up-to- 
date on war developments, but the main thing is that I get the 
news of what is going on at home. Unless I am moving on an 
invasion, the paper usually is not more than four weeks late. 
Right now the headlines show we are getting ready to hit Oki- 
nawa and I’m waiting for the next copies that tell of the 
landing.” ? 

The day I left this outfit “Bombsight’” came up to tell me the 
sad part of the story. He had just received an airmail letter from 
C. C. Saulsberry, assistant circulation manager of The News, 
stating that new wartime restrictions by the postal department 
prohibited the mailing of complimentary copies of the paper. 
He was advised, however, that he could subscribe for the paper 
and continue to receive it. 

Charles stood twenty-fifth in line for.a furlough, so he thought 
he probably would forego the subscription until he got back 
home. Drafted in December, 1942, he had not been home since 
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he had been in the service. After twelve weeks of basic training 
at Camp Wheeler, Ga., he was hustled to the west coast and 
sailed for Attu only two weeks later. At Okinawa he was in 
charge of supplies and rations for the military police platoon, 
and kept jeep radios in repair as a sideline. 

Pfc. Asa R. Sandefur, 28, of Anderson, assigned to the 24th 
Corps headquarters, told me of meeting his brother, Pfc. Ray 
Sandefur, 31, also of Anderson and with the Sixth Marine Divi- 
sion on Okinawa. Hearing that the division was on Okinawa 
and had headquarters near Naha, he managed to establish con- 
tact over the intricate field telephone system. He went over to 
visit his brother and brought him back for a visit with his outfit. © 
Both were married and had two sons. Asa was in the Leyte 
campaign, while his brother had his first combat at Okinawa. 

Second Lt. Henry V. Taylor, 22, son of Mr. and Mrs. William 
F. ‘Taylor, 1019 South Ninth street, Lafayette, was one of the 
artillery officers who flew a flivver type plane to direct artillery 
fire in the Okinawa battle. I was told the planes of the 24th 
Corps directed the fire of more than a million rounds of artillery 
shells. 

Lt. Taylor came to Okinawa early in May during the heavy 
fighting on the Shuri-Naha line. His first assignment was to 
destroy a gun emplacement on Chinen peninsula. He directed 
the fire of forty or fifty rounds in the mouth of a cave, silencing 
the gun there. The Japs frequently fired at them, he said, but 
his plane was never hit. Lt. Taylor was graduated from Purdue 
University in 1943. His father was commissioner of police and 
operated a farm implement business in Lafayette. 

I made a flight over the southern half of the island in one of 
the low-flying Stinson L-5’s. My pilot was to have been the com- 
manding officer of the group, Maj. Charles Ernest, Jr., of Hono- 
lulu, who lived in Indianapolis from 1924 to 1927, but we en- 
countered trouble in locating the strip which was practically 
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invisible from the road, and didn’t get there until long after the 
hour of the appointment. Before going in the air, however, 
Maj. Ernest made arrangements for ist Lt. Francis B. Clark, 
Benton, Ill., to take me up if I did appear. 

We had a splendid view of the rugged terrain. Near Mabuni 
and Hill 89 we saw a Jap lying among the rocks beside the sea. 
He was enjoying the Sunday morning sun with two female 
companions whose heads were resting on his outstretched arms. 
We made a second and closer run, whereupon the trio vanished 
into a nearby cave entrance. 

Comment filtering back from the States seemed to indicate 
many people were of the opinion the Okinawa campaign either 
was mismanaged or proceeded unnecessarily slow. Righteous 
indignation flared over the proposal of David Lawrence, the 
columnist, for landings on the south, which resulted in the 
only strong statement ever issued by Admiral Nimitz during the 
time I was in the Pacific. Notes I jotted down after the cub 
plane trip over the area were decidedly against the Lawrence 
armchair strategy. Landings from the south were unthinkable 
because of the coral nature of the beaches. We picked the best 
beaches, and I’m sure we had quality leadership and fighting 
men on Okinawa. 

After announcement of the point system for discharge, GI 
humor caricatured the program. We encountered a sign along 
the highway which read: “Drive Carefully—Men with 85 Points 
Working on This Road.” There was a story going the rounds 
on Okinawa about the sergeant assembling men to go into the 
lines and calling out, “Come on all you guys with less than 85 
points.’’ Many veterans of the Pacific had well over 100 points, 
so those with the bare requirement of 85 points were not expect- 
ing their turn for some time. Consequently there was much 
griping over the point system and the delay in getting it into 
operation. 
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My stay at the 24th Corps headquarters, then at the famous 
Nakagusuku Castle built in 1547, will be long remembered for 
the difficulty we had in seeing a complete movie at the outdoor 
theater in a sheltered spot at the foot of the high grounds. Ap- 
propriately enough, the picture was entitled, ‘““Nobody Lives 
Forever.’ And it was a good picture, too. We were well into 
the plot the first night when an air alert broke up the show. 

Trip flares, set for stalking Japs, started going up in the outer 
perimeter defense area as soon as the show stopped. Guards 
opened rifle fire as the flares lighted up the scene. We went back 
the next night and the movie operator started from the first of 
the picture. Just beyond the part shown the previous evening, 
the air raid siren again stopped the show and we had a similar 
display of flares. It was the same on the third night, only the 
operator omitted the part already shown and started where he 
had left off. 

We finally managed to see the concluding installment of the 
picture on the fourth night, when the air alert was much later 
than usual. It was odd, though, that most of the flares seemed 
to be tripped about the time the show was over. Perhaps the 
lurking enemy also was peeking at the picture and didn’t move 
around so much during the show. Animals sometimes tripped 
flares, but it was Japs more often. 

There were several Hoosiers in the headquarters company of 
the 101st Signal Battalion of the 24th Army Corps. S/Sgt. Lee 
Goans, 32, of 142 Detroit street, Indianapolis, a former Red Cab 
driver, was looking forward to going home soon. He had 109 
points for discharge and was the high point man of the com- 
pany. Overseas since June, 1942, he was called out as a national 
guardsman in January, 1941, going to Camp Shelby with the 
38th Division. 

Lee said he didn’t have any hair-raising war stories, that what 
he remembered best on Okinawa was climbing in and out of 
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fox-hole shelters. He served at Leyte, landed with a special 
detachment at Kerama Retto and then came over to Okinawa 
on D plus three. He was married and had a son, Raymond, 6. 

S/Sgt. Sigmund Golan, 30, of 5011 Magoun avenue, East Chi- 
cago, also was with the 38th Division originally, having been 
called to service as a national guardsman in April, 1941. He had 
- only ninety-one points, however, as he was called back to the 
States for a year to help organize a new radio and intelligence 
company. He rejoined his old outfit at Oahu in time for the 
Leyte invasion. 

Cpl. Paul W. Walker, 33, of 1015 North Delaware street, In- 
dianapolis, was one of four men in the company to get an extra 
five points and a combat star for ten days on New Guinea. He 
had fifty-nine points, having joined the outfit in October, 1943. 
He was married and his wife, Elma, was a cashier in the Seville 
restaurant at home. 

Pfc. Harold F. Symonds, 26, wasn’t sure whether his postwar 
residence would be back in Ft. Wayne or in Honolulu. He 
married a Honolulu girl, Libby Haupu, who seemed to have a 
preference for Hawai, while Harold leaned toward the idea of 
returning to Ft. Wayne and resuming his old job with the 
Kenosha Auto Transport. Inasmuch as he had ninety-six points, 
the matter would have to be decided before long. ‘They had a 
daughter, Mildred Johanna, born fourteen hours after Harold 
sailed from Pearl Harbor for the Leyte invasion. He formerly 
made his home with a brother, Byron Symonds, at 132614 Wood- 
bine place, Ft. Wayne. 

S/Sgt. Everett W. Brown, 23, Indianapolis, who used to carry 
‘The News on the south side, had been overseas with the outfit 
since October, 1943, and had amassed sixty points for discharge. 
He was formerly employed by the Indianapolis Bleaching Com- 
pany and made his home with a sister, Miss Sue Brown, 715 East 
Twenty-first street. 
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Sgt. Edwin P. Morgan, 22, Indianapolis, had the distinction 
of being graduated from Manual Training High School after 
he was inducted into service. He needed two extra credits for 
graduation when he got his draft notice in January, 1943. He 
asked for an extension to complete his high school education, 
but his draft board said no. Manual Training awarded him the 
two extra credits for taking basic training and forwarded a 
diploma. Sgt. Morgan had combat stars for Leyte and Okinawa. 
His mother, Mrs. Sally Morgan, 2525 Prospect street, was em- 
ployed at Eli Lilly & Co. Set. ea also was a former carrier 
of The News on the south side. 

Cpl. Clarence F. Hokanson, 21, Porter, Ind., near Valparaiso 
was B Company clerk in battalion headquarters. Overseas since 
November, 1943, he was in the Leyte and Okinawa operations 
and was on detached service with the Navy during the invasion 
of Kwajalein. He had fifty-nine points for discharge. His par- 
ents were Mr. and Mrs. Victor Hokanson. 

T-5 Theodore C. McLean, also a clerk in battalion head- 
quarters, claimed Washington, Ind., as his home although he 
was living in Washington, D. C., at the time of his induction. He 
was a graduate of the Washington (Ind.) High School. Before 
joining the signal group on Okinawa in May, he was a clerk 
with a 7th Division tank battalion. 


Creating an unfathomable mystery for the military govern- 
ment on Okinawa was the wartime fate of nearly one-third of the 
island’s population. The bulk of people in civilian camps were 
under seventeen years of age or over forty-five, while men and 
women between those age brackets were missing. Okinawa’s 
pre-war population was estimated at 430,000. ‘Toward the end 
of the war around 285,000 could be accounted for in civilian 
camps, and it was believed the total would not run higher than 
300,000 when all emerged from hiding in caves. 
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Many were lost by combat, yet the military estimated the per- 
centage as comparatively light. Figures given out for publica- 
tion estimated that g0,o00 Japanese and 50,000 Okinawan sol- 
diers were killed. The Japs were inducting Okinawans as late 
as the middle of June. Some males, it was known, had been im- 
pressed by the enemy for service on other islands. Trying to 
adjust such figures, however, the military was unable to devise 
an explanation for the fact that men and women between sev- 
enteen and forty-five were in the great minority of the remain- 
ing population. 

Undoubtedly many Okinawans went to their death because of 
fanatic suicide tactics of Japanese soldiers. Rather than permit 
Okinawan civilians to leave caves and surrender, the Japs often 
would blast cave entrances shut. I remember a 7th Division 
patrol that was sent out one day to induce a large group of 
civilians to leave a cave hideout. We decided to follow them 
and met the returning patrol before we got there. ‘They reported 
a few Jap soldiers refused entreaties of an interpreter and sealed 
the whole group inside with a dynamite blast. 

Fear of the invaders had to be overcome before civilians would 
leave the caves. Oftentimes they would return and come back 
with other civilians, all carrying their belongings on their heads. 
Frequently they would induce enemy soldiers to surrender by 
explaining that prisoners of war were accorded good treatment. 

Approximately go per cent of the Okinawans were homeless. 
Naha, a city of 60,000 population, and Shuri, 17,000, were 
totally destroyed. Most villages and homes on the southern half 
of the island were destroyed. Villages on the north half of the 
island, where organized resistance was mild, were not hit hard. 
Strict control of the civilians was necessary and it was the job of 
the military government to house them and provide food. 

Civilians were distributed among several towns on the north- 
east side of the island. Ishikawa, the largest town, had a popula- 
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tion of 1,800 that was swollen to 24,000 by refugees. Canvass- 
covered shelters were provided and the Seabees built a large 
number of native type huts with thatched roofs and matting 
sides and floors. A daily diet of 1,800 food calories was provided. 
Most of the natives went barefooted. Some wore sandals and a 
few had shoes. 

Okinawans never smiled. This could hardly be expected 
under the circumstances, yet they were friendly, cooperative and 
willing to work. About 2,600 were working for various armed 
units at the time. They received no pay, but did get an addi- 
tional noon-day meal beyond the daily rationed diet. A record 
was kept of hours worked in case there would be a later deter- 
mination that wages should be paid. 

Capt. Jean A. Fox, Shelbyville, attached to the military gov- 
ernment unit, had charge of the labor pool at the Ishikawa 
camp. He had about 2,000 men and around 600 women, all 
volunteers and anxious for the opportunity to leave camp on 
daily working parties. Women did laundry work, while the men 
engaged in various labor tasks. Jean said they were awed by 
our heavy earth-moving machinery and were very interested in 
the many changes being wrought on the island. ‘They were not 
permitted to roam around, which was one reason they liked to 
go on labor details. 

Called to service as a reserve officer in 1942, Capt. Fox com- 
manded a military police company at Ft. Benjamin Harrison for 
more than two years. He came overseas in January, 1945, going 
to Guadalcanal where his outfit staged for the Okinawa opera- 
tion. 

We were interested in the attitude of Okinawans toward the 
war, for we believed it might offer some insight to the trend of 
public opinion in Japan. Our deductions, based on the Oki- 
nawan experience, proved to be far more accurate than we were 
ready to believe at that time. Interpreters reported sentiment 
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for Japan to give up the unequal struggle and accede to superior 
armed might. It was hard for us to understand why they felt 
that way when their people, cities and homes had been laid to 
waste. ‘There was the same docility and the same apparent lack 
of resentment we were to find later in Japan. 


uR conquest of Okinawa provided a springboard to wage war 

far more effectively against the enemy homeland. Air 
strikes up and down the China coast and on the home islands 
could be intensified at the much shorter range. Airfields were 
hurriedly constructed and aircraft of all types soon was flying 
missions from the new base. 

Among combat planes that had an important role in air war- 
fare from Okinawa were the Privateers, the latest of Navy patrol 
bombers and used chiefly for low altitude attacks on shipping 
and enemy shore installations. ‘They carried a regular crew of 
nine enlisted men and three officers. 

Much credit must be given the stalwart crewmen of the Navy 
Privateers who swept the sea lanes and roared in to attack 
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enemy shipping at masthead height. Long before the atomic 
bomb swung the pendulum of defeat all the way against the 
enemy, our Privateers had made a gallant contribution toward 
an early victory by successful raids on shipping which had al- 
most isolated the Japanese home islands from Asiatic contacts. 
These planes struck effective blows at enemy transportation 
facilities. 

Many combat crewmen on Privateers didn’t get to come back 
and enjoy the fruits of victory. Ensign Mahlon H. Bertram, 21, 
Route 2, Kennedy avenue, Gary, wasn’t at all sure he was going 
to make it. Just back from a harrowing mission in which two 
engines had been shot out, Bert was still quaking with excite- 
ment when I looked him up on a miserably hot afternoon on 
Okinawa. I’m sure he sprouted his first grey hairs then and 
there. 

Some Privateermen complained they had to fly many missions 
before encountering enemy targets. Not so with co-pilot Bertram 
who had enough action for one war on his third mission. Anda 
successful mission it was, too. Very few Privateers had a Sally 
to their credit. Early on this mission the plane’s gunners had 
brought down one of the enemy’s twin-engined medium bomb- 
ers, saw it explode and dive into the sea. Then they sank a couple 
of luggers by strafing. But they found the prize targets, two 
Sugar Charleys or medium freighters, in Tsushima Straits, about 
600 nautical miles from their base at Okinawa. 

Another Privateer—they flew in pairs—helped make the strike. 
Bert said one ship was bombed in twain, but ‘he, didn’t have 
time to observe damage to the other Sugar Charley as his plane 
was skimming the water at an altitude of only fifty feet with 
flak hits in No. 4 and No. 2 engines. They threw all bombs 
overboard along with everything else that could be pulled, 
chopped or hacked loose. After a lot of maneuvering and 
sweating, they finally gained an altitude of 1,800 feet. Other 
pilots were amazed when they learned how Bert’s plane came 
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back on two engines—6oo miles from the target—and made a 
non-crash landing. 

Another co-pilot on a Privateer, Ensign Glenn W. Lewton, 
21, of 939 East Berry street, Ft. Wayne, was having quite a dif- 
ferent experience. He had been on four missions—all negative 
patrols. Near Shanghai one day his plane was about ready to 
attack an enemy destroyer escort, then decided the target was 
too big when the DE started throwing flak around them. He 
said it was the one and only target they had spotted in the four 
missions. But they did get some action in strafing lighthouses 
and shore installations off Korea. Ensigns Lewton and Bertram 
had served together since enlisting as aviation cadets. 

Lt. (jg) Paul W. Prior, 24, Huntingburg, also a co-pilot, was 
engaged in the sad task which occasionally fell to the lot of a 
combat airman in those days—collection for shipment home of 
the personal gear of a flying comrade who didn’t come back from 
a mission. It was the lead plane and had been shot down by an 
enemy gunboat at the mouth of the Yangtze river, some forty 
miles from Shanghai. Prior’s plane jettisoned bombs, circled the 
position and called air-sea rescue. Seven out of thirteen men 
aboard were saved. 

With 45 missions on the books, Lt. Prior was one of the vet- 
erans in Fleet Wing I at Okinawa. His plane had sunk two ships 
unassisted, and altogether had helped sink about 40,000 tons 
of enemy shipping in addition to attacks on shore installations 
and combat flights. 

Lt. Prior had five brothers in the service. Corp. Russell Prior, 
32, and Pfc. Don Prior, 20, were in action with the Fifth Marine 
Division on Iwo Jima, where Russell was wounded. Lt. Garnett 
Prior, 30, an infantry officer in the European theater, had been 
captured, liberated, was home on a 60-day leave, had been mar- 
ried and was on his honeymoon at the time of our conversation. 
Sgt. Robert Prior, 22, was a crew chief with the B-24’s in Italy 
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_ and later Trinidad, while the youngest brother, John, 19, was a 
~ seaman first class on LST 942 in the Pacific. 

Among enlisted men flying on Privateers was Richard C. 
Burns, 22, AOM-2c, 829 South Randolph street, Indianapolis. 
He was the bow gunner-bombardier and had flown thirty-five 
missions. His plane had sunk five large type ships and several 
small craft, thus accounting for an estimated 25,000 tons of 
enemy shipping. Coxswain ‘Thomas P. Huffman, 21, of 1013 
Beville street, Indianapolis, was attached to the ground forces. 
He had done a tour of duty in the Aleutians, landed during com- 
bat on Attu, and was back in the States for sixteen months 
before coming to Okinawa early in May. 


Ie Shima, ten minutes by air from Okinawa and about the size 
of tiny Iwo Jima, reminded us of a gigantic carrier conveniently 
anchored for our air operations. Three airfields swarmed with 
fighter aircraft, principally P-47’s or Thunderbolts. Rainy 
weather seemed to predominate, leaving a wake of mud long to 
be remembered by those who waded it daily. Enemy planes gave 
the conquered isle special attention, with air alerts practically 
every night. Falling flak from our own anti-aircraft guns offered 
a greater hazard than enemy bombs, so it was always wise to don 
a helmet and retire to shelter for meditations. 

During one of the air alerts at Ie Shima, I got the firsthand 
story of the Hoosier who shot down the first Zero in World 
War II. Col. Lewis M. Sanders, of Elkhart, a veteran combat 
airman of the Pacific and then commanding officer of the 318th 
Fighter Group, 3oist Wing, 8th Army Air Forces, told me the 
story as we stood outside an air raid shelter waiting for the guns 
to start pounding before we braved the mud and water inside 
the sand-bagged dugout. 

Probably because of the bolstering effect of refreshments 
served in the tent of an officer just promoted, everybody had 
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courage that night and refused to enter shelters until it became 
absolutely necessary. Over a nearby radio came frequent radar 
reports of the changing positions of the bogeys. They didn’t 
get close enough to attract shore fire, so we didn’t have to get 
our feet wet in the shelter. We learned the next morning that 
night fighters chased the bogeys away. 

Stationed at Wheeler Field, Schofield Barracks, when the Japs 
struck Pearl Harbor on the fateful December 7, 1941, Col. 
Sanders said he had just gotten out of bed to search for the 
Sunday morning paper when he heard airplane engines with 
an unfamiliar roar. He pulled the venetian blinds open and saw 
seven planes flying in formation. One peeled off to dive on a 
nearby oil storage tank, while another strafed the living area. 
He said he could hear bullets bouncing among garbage cans 
outside. 

“I got in my car and raced to the field without worrying about 
speed regulations,’ Col. Sanders said. “I was flying a P-36 
then. After putting out fires in the hangar, started by enemy 
strafing, we readied four planes, installing .50 and .go caliber 
guns, and took off down wind. I climbed into the overcast, went 
to 6,500 feet and saw nine Jap single-seated fighters. 

“I was impressed by the climbing rate of these planes. We 
didn’t know then that the Japs had anything so good. Only 
later did we identify them as a new plane to be known as the 
Zero. I climbed to 11,500 feet, got between the sun and the 
enemy planes, then dived at them. My .go0 caliber gun wasn’t 
working, but I could see tracers from the .50 caliber going into 
the planes.” 

Awarded the Silver Star for combat air achievement that day, 
Col. Sanders had one kill confirmed and received official credit 
for a probable. He trained fighter pilots in the southwest Pacific 
after the Pearl Harbor attack—was in Australia, New Guinea 
and the Solomons. In August, 1943, he was assigned to the com- 
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mand of the 318th Group, which engaged in combat operations 
from Macon, Midway and Saipan. 

After getting P-38’s they flew the first land-based missions 
against Iwo Jima and photographed the island to determine the 
best landing beaches for the invasion. Col. Sanders was awarded 
the Navy Legion of Merit at Saipan. 

Thunderbolts, or P-47’s, arrived in March, 1945, and the 
group went to Okinawa and then to Ie Shima. They shot down 
109 enemy planes during one thirty-day period. Their official 
total for the war when I visited them at Ie Shima was 159 enemy 
planes, an enviable record. Col. Sanders had accumulated 741 
flying combat hours since the day he shot down the first Zero. 
Called to active duty as a reserve officer in 1937, he was at Schoen 
Field, Ft. Benjamin Harrison, for a year. He was married and 
his wife, Madge, lived in Chicago. 

Capt. Lee G. Lefforge, 25, Oklandon, was just taking over his 
duties as commander of the 333rd squadron in the same group 
when I was there. A veteran of the Saipan campaign, he had 
flown eleven missions from Ie Shima, shooting down two Jap 
Kamikaze planes headed for suicidal attacks on our shipping 
during the Okinawa operation. He was the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernest Lefforge. His father was head of the chemistry depart- 
ment at Broad Ripple High School. 

Lee’s plane carried the name, “LaVerne,” in honor of his 
wife, the former LaVerne Hill, of Houston, Tex. They met 
while he was stationed in Houston before coming overseas in 
December, 1944. Lee was an expectant father and was looking 
for word of the blessed event any day. A graduate of Oaklandon 
High School, he attended Purdue and Indiana Universities. He 
was making postwar plans to complete the one semester of study 
necessary for a degree at I. U., and then take a course in law. 

I found several Hoosiers in the 507th Group. Second Lt. 
Roland F. Knox, of 5533 Broadway, Indianapolis, had flown 
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four missions. They had turned back on a mission that day 
because of unfavorable weather. He was a close friend of 1st Lt. 
Thomas H. Walsh, Brazil, then with the B-29’s in Guam, and 
showed me the clipping of a story I had done on Tommy. 
Roland was married and had a seven-months-old daughter he 
had seen only once. A graduate of Shortridge, he attended 
Butler and formerly was a salesman for the Kahn ‘Tailoring 
Company at home. His parents, Mr. and Mrs. Z. B. Knox, lived 
at Spencer. 

Two pilots in the group were from Lebanon, 1st Lt. Carl E. 
Miller, 24, and gnd Lt. Charles F. ‘Thompson, 29. They were 
well acquainted at home and had been in the same group for 
eight months. ‘Thompson was associated with Edward Gullion 
in the practice of law at Lebanon. Elected prosecuting attorney 
of Boone county in 1938, he was re-elected in 1940 and resigned 
in May, 1942, to enter service. He attended Butler and received 
a law degree from Indiana University. He was married and had 
a baby daughter, Suzanne. 

Thompson and Miller also had been on four missions. They 
arrived at Majuro atoll in the Marshalls by carrier in April, then 
flew their own planes to Ie Shima by way of Eniwetok and Sai- 
pan. Lt. Miller was married and his wife, Anna, was living in 
Lebanon with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Armstrong. 

Another ‘Thunderbolt pilot in the 507th Group from Indian- 
apolis, was gnd Lt. James P. Leamon, 24, who told of recent 
missions against ground targets on Kyushu and how the P-47’s 
hit oil dumps and warehouses at a speed of 450 or 500 miles 
an hour at low levels. His wife, Virginia, and daughter, Eliza- 
beth Ann, eight months old, lived with her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Albert M. Brown, 5630 North Delaware street. 

Second Lt. George Oden, Jr., 22, Huntington, with the 413th 
Group, had flown eight missions. He had quite an experience 
on his third mission when he tangled with a Jap Zeke at 15,000 
feet over Ie airfield. The Jap came down from above, and in the 
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ensuing dogfight both planes exchanged plenty of fire. Another 
Thunderbolt drove the Jap to the clouds below where Navy Cor- 
sairs on patrol duty shot him down. 

Oden was a carrier of The News in Huntington for more than 
three years. He won ten trips in circulation contests, including 
trips to Washington, D. C., and to the World’s Fair in New 
York. Formerly a draftsman for a Ft. Wayne tank and pump 
company, he was married and his wife, Wanda, lived in Hunt- 
ington with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Roscoe Nicholson. 

Other Hoosier pilots in the 301st Wing included Capt. Lyle D. 
Millekan, Keystone; gnd Lt. James R. Clark, Winchester; end 
Lt. Gordon E. Bower, LaPorte; Flight Officer Robert L. Pence, 
816 Forest avenue, South Bend; ist Lt. Paul F. Bailey, 2114 
Miami street, South Bend, and gnd Lt. Robert L. Noel, Route 1, 
LaGrange. First Lt. Richard B. Rhody, Knox, who won the 
DFC in the Iwo Jima campaign and was a veteran of the 318th 
Group, had been ordered to a rear area for reassignment. Sec- 
ond Lt. John Scheerer, of Warren, was attached to the radar unit 
of a night fighter group. 

T/Sgt. James A. Smith, 24, Rochester, was attached to the sta- 
tistical control office of the 507th Group. He was a graduate of 
Indiana University and had been in service since January, 1942. 
Stationed in Texas for a year and a half, he met and married the 
former Lois Fields, of Galveston. 

I must not fail to mention that my good friend Maj. James A. 
Carvin of Indianapolis, who had been promoted since our last 
get-together at Hickam Field, Pearl Harbor, was the 301st Wing 
public relations officer. But I would be justified in ignoring 
him altogether. Jim gave me the same kind of a bum deal I got 
at Guam from Bill Madigan, assigned me to a cot without mos- 
quito netting and let the skeeters take their toll during the 
night. 

Even worse, Jim forgot to reserve supper for me when I was 
late getting back from another group. But he did the next best 
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thing, provided edible K rations, which was just as well as the 
boys were not writing home about the glorious chow being 
served in their mess hall at the time. Nevertheless, I was glad 
to see Jim. He was a perfect host in all other respects and we 
had a pleasant two-day visit. When I passed through Guam on 
the homeward trek, I heard Jim had been assigned to a B-29 
base there, but I didn’t stay long enough to look him up again. 


‘ \ T THIS spot the 77th Infantry Division lost a buddy, Ernie 
Pyle, 18 April, 1945.” 

This was the simple tribute to the most beloved of all war 
correspondents on the memorial erected by the 1118th Engi- 
neers Combat Group. Thousands upon thousands paused here 
to pay homage to the man who endeared himself to GI’s in 
every theater of war activity, as well as to millions of readers 
back home and the world over. Time and again Ernie had said 
the candle was running low. He didn’t come back from the 
Pacific—just as he had predicted on the way out to the new 
assignment. 

Like many other islands we took in the Pacific at a terrific cost 
in American lifeblood, Ie Shima was practically worthless and 
had no value except as a base for military operations. Organized 
resistance was quelled by the 77th Division in four days; the 
GI's called it a “peanut” operation. The story wasn’t worth 
much, never made the big headlines until it cost the life of a 
man who became one of the greatest figures of World War II. 

Ernie Pyle was known asa GI at heart, for he had the common 
touch. His writings were wholesome and refreshing. He wrote 
of the simple, everyday happenings of life—relayed a picture of 
the war other correspondents never seemed to grasp quite so 
effectively. Ernie never posed as a big time journalist. He was 
just a Hoosier boy from Dana, Ind. GI’s worshipped him—an 
affection Ernie returned in full measure. 
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Ernie and I went into the Pacific about the same time, but 
our paths never crossed until the day I stood before the simple 
memorial on Ie Shima. I had looked forward to seeing him and 
doing a story on this unpretentious Hoosier who became just as 
famous in wartime as any of our great military leaders. His 
passing was a shock that reverberated with a universal sense of 
personal loss. 

Everywhere along the line Ernie said he wouldn’t be coming 
back from the Pacific. He told friends in Indiana and on the 
west coast he felt that way about it. I heard of the oft expressed 
premonition weeks before that tragic day on Ie Shima. He 
voiced the same thought again at Pearl Harbor, Kwajalein, 
Guam and Ulithi—wherever he stopped on the way out. Realists 
who pressed him for an explanation were told a man could not 
continue taking the risks of war and expect his luck to hold. 

Despite the weariness of a long tour of duty in the European 
theater and the forebodings he carried into the Pacific, Ernie be- 
lieved he had a job to do and would not be content as long as it 
remained unfinished. He wore the robes of fame lightly, some- 
times complained it interfered with his work, yet he accepted 
public acclaim as sufficient reason to continue working where 
the hazards of war were the greatest. | 

Ernie Pyle was more than a grand guy. He was an institution 
and left a mark upon the world that will long endure. His 
friendliness and good will, the democratic spirit and sympathetic 
understanding he breathed into a war-torn nation at a time of 
great emotional stress, are imprints of a useful life not soon to 
be erased by time. 


CHAPTER XII 


REFUGEES FROM THE INLAND SEA 


NE OF THE most amazing air-sea rescues of the Pacific 

war was effected from the seaplane tender, USS Pine 

Island, when a Navy Dumbo dashed into the Inland Sea, 
made a water landing under the very eyes of the enemy and 
brought out a downed Hoosier fighter pilot. 

This rescue, the second from the Inland Sea in successive days, 
was all the more notable because the Dumbo had to make an- 
other water landing on the way back to rescue two other fighter 
pilots who had flown escort for the rescue mission. The latter 
was made after dark at the entrance to the Inland Sea and only 
200 yards off the southern coast of Shikoku. 

Ensign Calvin B. Yoder, 22, of Kokomo, was the rescued 
Hoosier pilot. He was flying a Hellcat, F6F5, from the USS 
Randolph, one of the ‘Task Force 38 carriers participating in the 
final big air strikes against the Jap mainland in July, 1945. 
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_ About twenty miles southwest of Kure he strafed a big Jap 

. freighter, scored three rocket hits out of four tries and left the 
ship in a sinking condition. But the engine of his plane was hit 
by anti-aircraft fire, and he was forced to land on the water a 
mile off shore. 

Lt. (jg) Sam A. Davis, 28, of 114 West Eighth street, Panama 
City, Fla., was in command of the Dumbo assigned to the rescue 
mission. Four Hellcat night fighters from another carrier, the 
USS Bonhomme Richard, were assigned to fly escort. Lt. Warren 
Smith, 29, of 2829 Baker street, San Francisco, Calif., division 
leader for the Hellcats, ordered two of the fighters to return to 
the carrier because of inadequate fuel, while he and Ensign J. 
Gilbert Selway, 23, of 203 Bellefonte avenue, Wilmington, Del., 
continued with the search. 

They found Ensign Yoder’s green dye marker just before dark 
and directed the Dumbo to the position. Lt. Davis set the PBM 
down gingerly, was on the water exactly five minutes and then 
took off as a burst of eight shells struck the water immediately 
in front of the seaplane. Apparently the fire had come from a 
shore installation. Lt. Davis said he was so busy with the take- 
off he didn’t even notice it. 

Real trouble was encountered as the three planes left the In- 
land Sea. Smith and Selway knew they were stretching their 
respective gas supplies, and when they found strong headwinds 
blowing in from the Pacific, both realized it would be impossible 
to make it back to the carrier. There was a hurried three-way 
radio conference and a decision reached for the fighter pilots 
to “ditch” close to the shore. 

Once again Lt. Davis made a rescue landing, this time in an 
extremely rough sea. He was on the water twenty-two minutes 
picking up the survivors. With the swells running ten feet or 
higher, the takeoff was hazardous, but Lt. Davis managed to get 
the big seaplane in the air without water damage. Lt. Smith 
described it as the best seaplane takeoff he had ever witnessed. 
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Trouble still stalked the rescue mission as the Dumbo attained 
a safe altitude and headed for the seaplane tender. By this time 
the Dumbo had stretched her gas supply to an alarming point. 
A rapid calculation showed that fuel would have to be conserved 
rigidly to make it back, so they threw overboard all loose gear, 
except emergency equipment, to lighten the load. Dumbo crew- 
men and survivors ‘‘sweated out” the gas supply all the way 
back. They landed with barely enough fuel to have kept them 
aloft for another half hour. 

I came aboard the seaplane tender in the midst of all the air- 
sea rescue excitement to receive a resounding thump on the 
back from six-foot-four Captain William L. Erdmann, of Greens- 
burg. Only an hour before had I learned that my Hoosier 
friend was in command of air-sea rescue activities in this most 
forward Pacific area, so I hurried over from another tender to 
pay my respects. 

Relieved from management of the Okinawa air evacuation 
service for the wounded, as he had anticipated on our last visit at 
Guam, Captain Erdmann had been assigned to supervise air- 
sea rescue from the Ryukyus for a vast expanse of sea stretching 
all the way from Shanghai to Tokyo. He was bubbling over with 
elation at the success of the double rescue mission, which prob- 
ably accounted for the thumping greeting I was accorded. 

‘““We’ve thumbed our nose at the Japs and we’re getting away 
with it!” he exclaimed between thumps. ‘‘We didn’t know we 
could do it, but we did! We went right into the Inland Sea and 
brought out carrier pilots. I havea story for you, too. One of the 
boys is a Hoosier. I don’t know his name, but he’s from Koko- 
mo. You came aboard at exactly the right time.” 

Ensign Yoder was a little pale, but seemed none the worse for 
the experience of spending five hours in a rubber boat in the 
enemy’s stronghold. And when he said he was glad to be aboard, 
sir, it wasn’t the usual courteous exchange of a pleasantry af- 
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fected by visiting seafaring men. Yes, it had a ring of deep 
sincerity. Smith and Selway echoed the same sentiment; they 
were happy to be aboard, too—most happy, sir. 

“Yoder threw me a kiss as I coasted by on the landing to pick 
him up,” Lt. Davis said. 

‘And I kissed the deck of the seaplane when I got aboard,” 
Yoder retorted. 

Several Japanese fishing boats were in the immediate vicinity 
where Yoder came down on the Inland Sea, yet he apparently 
escaped detection until the rescue plane and fighter escorts ar- 
rived. Lt. Davis minimized his part in the rescue—said it was 
routine—but the three survivors had an entirely different view- 
point. They said the second takeoff was a brilliant exhibition 
of seamanship as well as flying. 

Ensign Yoder, who made his home with a cousin, Ralph B. 
Diller, at 114 West Boulevard, Kokomo, had been in service 
since February, 1943. He had pre-flight training at DePauw 
University, came overseas in January, 1945, and went aboard the 
carrier June 15. He was shot down the afternoon of July 25. 
It was his sixth mission with the task force, a fighter sweep over 
the Inland Sea at targets of opportunity. 

Lt. Smith was on the cruiser USS Indianapolis for thirty-one 
months flying an observation plane. He had been with the 
fighters for the preceding nine months and was on his eighth 
combat mission as a fighter pilot. Ensign Selway was having his 
first tour of overseas duty and also was on his eighth mission. Lt. 
Davis was one of the veterans in the seaplane squadron and had 
flown many rescue missions. 

In the absence of a statistical expert to challenge with evidence 
to the contrary, the boys were in a mood to claim a few firsts. 
Undoubtedly it was the first night rescue in the Inland Sea as 
well as the first double rescue from the same waters. They also 
staked a claim that it was the quickest double rescue on the 
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books; the Smith-Selway pickup probably broke all records from 
the standpoint of the short time the airmen were on the water 
before rescue was effected. We didn’t compute the total mileage 
involved in this mission, but it must have been well over 1,200 
statute miles. 


That first air-sea rescue mission from the Inland Sea, on July 
24, was daring and spectacular. Braving the hazards of Japan’s 
inner defense—thumbing their nose at the enemy for all practical 
purposes—a Navy two-engined PBM from the Pine Island 
rescued a downed Corsair pilot within the very sight of Japs 
walking the streets of Kobe. This mission effectively demon- 
strated the complete superiority of American air might, broke 
the ice and proved air-sea rescues could be made even behind 
enemy lines. 

Captain Erdmann had to make a very important decision 
when the rescue call was received aboard the seaplane tender. 
He had to decide whether it was the course of wisdom to risk 
the lives of several airmen—send them right into the enemy’s 
inner stronghold where air combat and shore fire seemed certain 
hazards—for the purpose of rescuing one downed pilot. War isa 
cold-blooded proposition and uppermost consideration must be 
given to the welfare and safety of the greatest number. 

After weighing the odds against a successful mission and calcu- 
lating the effect it would have on the morale of combat airmen, 
Captain Erdmann still entertained grave doubts over the likeli- 
hood of complete success. ‘There was only one way to find out, 
and that was to try. So he called the Third Fleet for an escort of 
sixteen fighters and ordered a PBM to fly the mission. 

The downed Navy pilot, Ensign Edwin A. Heck, 22, Barrack- 
ville, W. Va., was flying from the carrier USS Yorktown, then 
participating in operations of Task Force 38. Flak punctured 
an oil line and he had to “ditch” with a dead engine about five 
miles south of Kobe after strafing and bombing an airfield and 
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two enemy transport ships. There wasn’t time to get out the life 
raft, so he jumped in the water and inflated both the blackout 
suit he was wearing as well as the Mae West. He was in the water 
more than five hours before being rescued. 

“Three other Corsairs in the flight reported my position, cir- 
cled over me about forty-five minutes and then left,’ Ensign 
Heck said. ‘“The water seemed to run in patches that were alter- 
nately warm and cold. Land was nearby and in full view. I saw 
two black objects on the horizon—looked like the masts of ships— 
but they didn’t seem to get any closer. I just kept hoping the 
fighters would get back before the Japs came along—kept saying 
to myself that they would be back by 5:30. I had been in the 
water since noon. 

“Around 5 o'clock a Jap ship, a Sugar Dog, came over the 
hill and headed directly for my position. ‘There wasn’t any doubt 
about his intentions; I knew I had been sighted. The ship was 
only a quarter of a mile from me and I was getting pretty wor- 
ried. Then four Corsairs roared in from the channel. What a 
beautiful sight! Two circled over me while the other two peeled 
off to take care of the Sugar Dog.” 

Lt. (jg) Robert H. MacGill, 23, of go8 Kingston Road, Balti- 
more, Md., the Dumbo patrol plane commander, explained that 
fighters had been sent ahead to search for Ensign Heck and to 
determine how much opposition could be expected. ‘They went 
in by way of the channel between Shikoku and Honshu, paused 
long enough to sink a Jap ship, and had to circle Kobe in full 
view of pedestrians on the streets to make the down run for the 
water landing. 

Under such circumstances it was highly expedient that the 
seaplane land and take off again with all possible haste. This 
may have been the quickest of all air-sea rescues from the stand- 
point of the amount of time the Dumbo actually was on the 
water. Lt. MacGill told me the plane stopped right beside Ensign 
Heck on the water landing run, and there was no delay in getting 
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to him. Engines roared and they were moving again after a 
complete pause of scarcely more than one minute. 

‘We were so close to Kobe we could see people walking 
around on the streets,’ Lt. MacGill said. ‘“We were surprised not 
to encounter ground fire from the city. I guess we worked a 
little too fast for the Japs to get organized.” 

The rescue party looped the island of Shikoku on the way out, 
flying the channel between Skikoku and Kyushu. There was 
some ack ack from shore batteries, but none of the planes was 
hit. An enemy plane, a Jap Oscar, came out to challenge the 
passage and was shot down. Crewmen on the Dumbo had to 
sweat out the gas supply on the return, but managed to get back 
to the tender with enough left for another hour of flying. 

Air-sea rescue did much to bolster the morale of combat air- 
men. I talked with many of the youthful fighter pilots—the 
great majority were comparatively recent high school and col- 
lege lads—who seemed to have no fear of combat with the enemy 
over land or sea but harbored a certain dread of being forced to 
make a water landing hundreds of miles from their carrier or 
shore base. Development of air-sea rescue into an efficient life- 
saving machine allayed this dread—gave all combat airmen re- 
newed courage and confidence. As I have written before, rescue 
was pretty well assured when the approximate position of 
downed airmen was known. 


Lt. Comdr. William D. Bonvillian, Oakland, Calif., a regular 
Navy airman, was celebrating his first anniversary in air-sea 
rescue work. And he really had something to celebrate. The 
PBM squadron under his command had a record of never failing 
in an assigned rescue mission. 

Seaplanes of this squadron came into the area on March 28. 
They had made 68 water landings and rescued, or assisted in the 
rescue of, 156 downed airmen. Every assigned mission had been 
successful—an outstanding record, Commander Bonvillian had 
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made eleven landings himself to rescue 32 airmen, and had as- 
sisted in the rescue of 41 others by directing naval vessels to 
survivors they found while flying search missions. Oftentimes 
the water was too rough for open sea landings and the Dumbos 
would stay over the position until submarines or other surface 
craft could be summoned by radio. 

During the battle on Okinawa the Dumbos made several 
landings on the shoreline under fire. ‘There was a spectacular 
rescue the first day of the invasion when a torpedo plane was 
shot down, landing in a rice paddy on enemy held ground. The 
three crewmen grabbed a rubber boat, ran for shore and at- 
tempted to paddle away. But they could only get about 200 
yards from shore as a strong wind was blowing against them. 

Flying the rescue mission, Commander Bonvillian was unable 
to get close to the survivors because of shallow water. He solved 
the situation by attaching a line to a life preserver, let it drift 
toward them and then pulled the trio to the seaplane. ‘The res- 
cue was made under machine gun fire from land. Fighter planes 
drove away Jap ships that attempted to interfere. 

After the fall of Okinawa these life-saving operations shifted 
toward the main Japanese islands to cover air attacks by car- 
rier and land based planes. Rescue missions might range as 
far away as 600 miles. One of the PBM’s in Commander Bon- 
villian’s squadron went into Kagoshima bay, about two miles 
from Kanoya, to rescue fourteen persons. A Coronado search 
plane, with a crew of thirteen, had capsized while trying to 
rescue a fighter pilot. Later in the day another PBM Dumbo 
from the same squadron picked up a downed fighter pilot in the 
same immediate vicinity. Both operations were under shore fire. 

Another PBM squadron commander with an imposing rescue 
record was Lt. Forrest H. Norvell, Jr., U.S.N., of Richmond, Va. 
His squadron had preliminary training in air-sea rescue during 
the Philippine campaign when they rescued, or assisted in the 
rescue, of 61 downed airmen. They moved to the Ryukyus in 
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the latter part of June. Fourteen open-sea landings had been 
made to rescue 20 persons, and assistance had been given in the 
rescue of eighteen others through successful search missions. 

The squadron had its most spectacular rescue on the west side 
of Formosa, near the town of Rokko and only 1,000 yards off the 
beach, so close they could see people walking around on shore. 
Five crewmen of a B-25 were marooned on a reef a mile off shore. 
Lt. Norvell landed the Dumbo in shallow water between the 
reef and the town, which was as close as he could get, and 
waited for the survivors to paddle their rubber boat to the sea- 
plane. Two fighters flew patrol, strafing and driving away small 
ships that approached. 

Strange things often occurred. Lt. Norvell said a plane sent 
back the next day to get pictures of the location encountered 
heavy anti-aircraft fire five miles out and could not get near 
the scene. Not a single shot was fired the day before, although 
the Dumbo was within the range of machine gun or even rifle 
fire. 

Lt. Norvell told me of an exceptional feat of seamanship on 
the part of one of his Dumbo pilots who had landed thirty miles 
north of Luzon to pick up a fighter pilot. Unable to take off 
because of heavy seas, the Dumbo was on the water for fifty 
hours riding out a bad gale before rescue was affected by surface 
craft. ‘The seaplane kept engines going to hold an even keel and 
to prevent the ship capsizing. 


Every air-sea rescue of downed airmen was exciting at the 
moment and brought a thrill to all involved, including the men 
who manned the seaplane tender and never had the opportunity 
of flying daring missions into the Inland Sea or along the enemy 
coastline. 

But the ordinary rescue, so frequent as to be classified as 
routine, didn’t last long as a topic of conversation. Such rescues, 
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accomplished without enemy interference or other difficulty, 
were chalked up merely as successful missions and promptly for- 
gotten. So, as to be expected, the talk of the ship turned to the 
unusual incidents in this life-saving operation. One of these 
unusual rescues had just been consummated the day I came 
aboard. Everybody was beaming with pride and talking about 
it, from messboy to skipper, particularly Captain Erdmann. 

Hit by flak over a Jap airfield, a Hellcat fighter pilot had to 
land on the water in the channel leading to the Inland Sea, about 
fifteen miles off the southwest tip of Shikoku. The unusual fea- 
ture was that he landed right beside two combat crewmen of a 
Helldiver who had been forced down the day before and were 
awaiting rescue after fourteen hours in the water. 

Ensign Raymond A. Wiesner, 21, Manitowoc, Wisc., was 
flying his Hellcat from the USS Essex, one of the carriers making 
the sweep up and down the enemy coast. He was on his thirty- 
fifth combat mission, a fighter sweep over northern Kyushu. 
While strafing parked aircraft on Saiki airfield, near Oita, a flak 
hit damaged his engine. He headed back toward the carrier, 
but had to set the plane down in the water fifteen minutes later 
when the engine failed. 

Forced to abandon the plane so hurriedly that he left his life 
raft behind, Ensign Wiesner was more than pleased to find 
friendly company on the water. The two Helldiver crewmen, 
Ensign Lawrence Hains, 23, Crowley, La., and his radioman, 
James R. Thompson, 20, Ednor, Md., were in a rubber raft 
nearby. But what really appealed to Wiesner was the one-man 
raft they were trailing. He lost no time in getting aboard the 
latter. 

Flying from another carrier in the task force, Hains and 
Thompson had participated in a strike at the Kure naval base. 
Their plane got an oil line hit in the dive and the engine failed 
on the way back from the target. They came down around 5 
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p.m. and spent a sleepless night under a full moon. There were 
some clouds, but hardly enough to preclude detection if the Japs 
got nosey. 

Ensign Wiesner joined the party at 7:30 a.m. the next morn- 
ing. He managed to send a radio message of the position before 
coming down. All were rescued four hours later by a Navy 
Dumbo piloted by Lt. Roscoe Turner. ‘The Dumbo was on the 
water ten minutes making the rescue. All survivors were flown 
to the Pine Island, which was customary. Rescued airmen were 
given a brief rest and returned to their carriers or other units 
when transportation could be arranged. 

I tried to elicit from Ensign Wiesner his reason for guiding 
the plane to this particular spot when there was so much water 
in all directions and he had no way of knowing whether the two 
survivors were friend or foe. About this time Captain Erdmann 
interjected the question, “What, no fourth for bridge?” 

Very seriously, and with no apparent intention of trying to be 
facetious, Ensign Hains replied, “We couldn’t have played 
bridge anyway, sir. You see we had no cards.” 

These splendid airmen didn’t take the business of being 
heroes too seriously, were quick to shrug away tense moments 
with wisecracks, flirted with danger every day and didn’t worry 
much over it. They accepted wartime hazards as a part of the 
game and never wavered in the determination to do their full 
share in the cooperative effort of winning the war. 


VER the radio came the terse and somewhat jocular message, 

“Well, boss, I’ve done it again!” Lt. (jg) George B. Smith, 

Los Angeles, Calif., was calling his squadron commander in a 

nearby PBM to report the loss of a second seaplane in less than 
a month. 

But the rescue mission Lt. Smith had flown—another daring 

dash into the Inland Sea to bring out two downed fighter pilots 
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My interview with the refugees from the Inland Sea. Rescued pilots, 
left to right, are Yoder, Selway, Heck, Hains, Wiesner 
and Warren Smith. 


They had no 
pourth- for 
bridge. Wiesner, 
left, Hains and 
Thompson. 


Lower: Ensign 
Yoder, left, and 
Captain Erd- 
mann. 


Saving the lives 
of downed air- 
men was their 
business. Lt. 
Comdr. Bonvil- 
lian, left, and Lt. 
Norvell. 


Ensign Edwin 
Heck, left, and 
Lt. (jg) Robert 
MacGill. 


Here are the four Navy pilots involved in the daring double air-sea rescue mission 
into the Inland Sea. Left to right, Ensign Selway, Lt. Warren Smith, Lt. Davis, 
who commanded the rescue plane, and Ensign Yoder. 
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based on a carrier—was a complete success. With fuel tanks al- 
most empty, the PBM rescue plane, unable to return to the 
tender, was now getting ready to make an emergency landing in 
a slick behind a battleship in Task Force 38. Lt. Norvell, the 
squadron commander, asked that some of the valuable equip- 
ment be saved if possible, then issued orders for the plane to be 
sunk by gun fire after all were safely aboard ship. The sea was 
entirely too rough to attempt re-fuelling. 

The men engaged in air-sea rescue work thought the incident 
was a little amusing, although I’m not so sure that it was at the 
moment. They laughed about the refusal of Lt. Smith to set 
the seaplane down until he found a slick that exactly suited 
him. When one ship in such a task force unit makes a turn to 
provide a plane-landing slick, all ships have to make similar 
turns to maintain formation. Lt. Smith had the whole group 
make four separate turns before he found a slick to his liking. 

“No, no! That will never do. I don’t like it. You’ll have to 
try again,” Lt. Smith called over the radio as he brought the sea- 
plane down close to the water to look over slicks made for his 
landing. 

Time and place, of course, dictates the character or element 
of humor to be found in any situation. Everybody laughed over 
this incident because they could just visualize the moans and 
groans going up among sailormen who were being forced to 
pirouette their ships like the petite model exhibiting the latest 
frock in a fashion salon. I still contend the flavor of good humor 
was present, although my telling of the story steadfastly refuses 
to evoke the slightest glimmer of mirth. 

Lt. Smith lost his other seaplane when he made a landing ina 
rough sea 100 miles off Shanghai to rescue a fighter pilot who 
had been in the water for eight days. Mountainous waves ripped 
off a wing tip float, capsizing the plane. Flying search, Lt. Nor- 
vell located the party and contacted a passing submarine to 
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make the rescue. Lt. Smith had a two weeks’ cruise aboard the 
sub before he had an opportunity to leave for the seaplane 
tender. 

Second missions were Lt. Smith’s chief worries. His first sea- 
plane was lost on the second mission he flew with the squadron, 
and the same thing happened again on the second mission he 
flew after getting back from the submarine trip. 

Like the FBI or the famed Canadian mounted police, the air- 
sea rescue service never gave up searching for their man. And 
the search achievement record was close to perfect. “They swept 
vast expanses of the Pacific ocean with an arithmetical precision 
that would stagger the imagination of the layman. In operations 
in this area, the longest a downed airman had been in the water 
was eight days. Most rescues were effected anywhere from four to 
six hours. Occasionally survivors were left in the water over 
night because of the hazards involved in night landings. 

Fully forty per cent of the rescues were made within two miles 
of enemy shores and frequently under gun fire or air attacks. 
One open sea landing a day was enough to shatter the nerves of 
most any Dumbo pilot, yet one PBM from the Pine Island made 
three separate landings in rough water one afternoon to pick up 
fighter pilots, all within range of the shore batteries of Amami 
Gunto. Swells were running high on the final takeoff. ‘This 
PBM took a terrific beating, but made the grade for a successful 
mission. 

Those who directed air-sea rescue from aboard the tender 
really “‘sweated out” missions. I’m sure Captain Erdmann did 
his full share. He seemed to be on the jump about every hour 
of the day and night, wouldn’t think of taking time out to eat 
or sleep as long as a search or rescue was under way. He com- 
manded the air-sea rescue activity, while Comdr. Henry T. 
Hodgskin, U.S.N., New London, Conn., was the ship’s skipper. 

Air-sea rescue became increasingly more significant as the air 
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tempo of the war was accelerated by leaps and bounds in the 
final weeks of the war. More PBM squadrons were being as- 
signed to this activity and plans were under way for consider- 
able expansion to meet the needs of the projected invasion of the 
enemy mainland. Captain Erdmann had a splendid record of 
achievement in one of the most important posts of the Pacific 
forward area. His outstanding success rating certainly was a 
comfort to the airmen who flew over-water missions. 

Life aboard a seaplane tender was about the same as other 
ships offered. After the mud and rain of Okinawa I thought it 
was pretty soft living until reminded by a crewman that it was a 
lot easier for a Jap to drop a bomb on one of the tenders than it 
was to single out a particular rain-soaked tent ashore. Standing 
general quarters two or three times a night and hoping your 
ship would not be the next victim of a Kamikaze attack, he 
added, wasn’t his idea of fighting the war from a rocking chair. 
Being a correspondent I escaped g.q. and managed to sleep 
through most air alerts at night. 

Hoosier hospitality flowed freely aboard the Pine Island, so 
freely that I even departed wearing a shirt Captain Erdmann 
loaned me to replace a muddy Marine jumper that was not 
exactly presentable at the fine table set by Skipper Hodgskin. 
This act of petit larceny was purely unintentional. I left at an 
early hour and didn’t think Captain Erdmann would appreciate 
being awakened to help me retrieve the jumper from his quar- 
ters. Anyway, the hole in the front mended nicely, giving me an 
added sense of security when I got back to the postwar shirt 
shortage at home. 

Aboard the tender USS Norton Sound for a brief visit, I met 
Elisha B. Little, 33, Bluffton, a PBM flight engineer, or captain 
of enlisted crewmen. He had been on twenty-four combat mis- 
sions. One of their most recent missions was a highly success- 
ful attack on an enemy shipyard on the coast of Shikoku. Photo- 
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graphs showed almost total destruction. Little said they learned 
afterward of a large enemy seaplane base only twenty miles 
away and couldn’t figure out why they didn’t get opposition as 
they were over the target for forty-five minutes. 

Gene M. Constable, 21, Hartford City, was the flight engineer 
on another PBM operating from the same tender. He thought 
his best mission of recent date was the strike on two Sugar Dogs 
and a Sugar Fox they found off the Shantung peninsula one 
afternoon just as they were getting ready to return from a search 
mission. He said they sank the Dogs and left the Fox burning. 
Gene had been on twenty-five missions. 

Other Hoosiers then in the same squadron operating from the 
Norton Sound included E. L. Hassell, AMM-3c, g22 Lexington 
avenue, Indianapolis; Roscoe Smedley, AOM-3c, Campbells- 
burg, and Ensign Mark E. McCann, Greentown, a PBM pilot. 


‘Where did you get the zoot suits?” 

I turned at the question of the driver and glanced into the 
back end of the covered vehicle that had picked up several pas- 
sengers at the floating pier on the north end of Okinawa. Six 
young men were decked out in shirts and trousers of pale blue 
with neat pin stripes. We assumed they were service personnel, 
but the attire was something entirely new to the area. 

They told us a strange story of being shot down in a B-24 over 
Shanghai, how they were smuggled by friendly Chinese to an 
American underground station and later rescued by a Navy 
seaplane summoned by radio. Four of the ten crewmen fell into 
the hands of the Japanese and were executed, according to word 
that reached the underground station. 

More fortunate, the other six crewmen said Chinese farmers 
secluded them in the subsequent enemy search, provided dis- 
guises and helped them reach one of the American underground 
stations then operating inside Jap-occupied China. Rescue was 
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quite simple after contact with the underground. They were 
put in a small boat and went out to meet the seaplane at the 
time and place named in the radio message. 

Here was a good rescue story that could not be written at the 
time because it probably would have directed more than passing 
attention to American underground activities in the Shanghai 
area. 


CHAPTER XIII 


A GALLANT WARSHIP WENT DOWN 


N APPALLING sea disaster, virtually unparalleled and the 
most tragic in waters beyond the International Dateline, 
struck in the waning days of the war. Once again I had 

to write something I didn’t care to write when I went to Peleliu 
to cover the loss of the gallant cruiser, USS Indianapolis. 

Just twelve days prior to Japan’s first overtures for peace, and 
immediately following a highly secretive mission to Tinian for 
delivery of the atomic bombs which hastened the end of the 
Pacific war, the Indianapolis went down about 300 miles north 
by west of Peleliu in the Palau Islands. ‘Two simultaneous ex- 
plosions rocked the heavy cruiser at 12:07 a.m., Monday, July 
30, Peleliu date. The loss of life exceeded the toll exacted in the 
bombing of the carrier USS Franklin. These were the most costly 
individual sea losses of the entire war. 

Damage from the terrific blast completely silenced all com- 
munications on the warship. Radio calls for assistance never 
reached the air because of the lack of power. Listing quickly, 
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with the entire prow severed back to the first frame, the ship 
turned on her side and slipped beneath the waves in a bare fif- 
teen minutes. Most crewmen were in life jackets as the ship 
settled too rapidly to permit the launching of boats. Compara- 
tively few managed to find life rafts cut away after the order to 
abandon ship was relayed by word of mouth. 

Not until Thursday, nearly four days later, was there any 
intimation of a major sea tragedy. Shortly before noon that day 
the pilot of a plane on routine anti-submarine patrol saw several 
survivors in the water. Rescue planes and surface vessels were 
dispatched to the area immediately. Late in the afternoon Lt. 
Adrian Marks, twenty-eight-year-old Navy airman of Ladoga, 
Ind., landed a Dumbo to rescue fifty-six survivors, but most of 
the others remained in the water overnight and were not rescued 
until the forenoon of the following day. 

Figures released in Washington placed the death toll at 883 
lives, out of a total complement of 1,196 men and officers, the 
highest for any Navy disaster in World War II. Miraculously 
surviving a harrowing ordeal of fire and explosion, the aircraft 
carrier Franklin reported 832 killed and missing and 270 
wounded—more than one-third of her total personnel. Every 
survivor of the Indianapolis, of course, was listed as a casualty. 
Rescue ships brought 170 survivors to Peleliu, while the others 
were taken to Leyte. Original reports said 324 men were taken 
from the water, but subsequent deaths reduced the number to 
313 ultimate survivors. 

Official sources ascribed the midnight blast to torpedoes fired 
from an enemy submarine. None of the survivors, however, re- 
ported tangible observations to indicate submarine activity. 
Among the survivors was the ship’s skipper, Captain Charles 
Butler McVay III, Washington, D. C., who said the type of 
explosion caused him to believe it was a submarine attack. This 
theory was bolstered in subsequent court-martial proceedings 
through the testimony of a Japanese submarine commander who 
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claimed he scored torpedo hits on a warship of the Indianapolis 
tonnage. 

Although the Indianapolis was long overdue, correspondents 
were informed no search was made and there was no overdue 
report until some time Friday—hours after the first coded mes- 
sage had been put on the air advising of the loss of the cruiser. 
Captain McVay said the ship was due thirty miles off Leyte at 
6:00 a.m., Tuesday, July 31. He said he had made arrange- 
ments for sleeve-towing planes to meet them in order to pro- 
vide target practice for the ship’s gunners. They were due at 
the anchorage at 11 a.m. the same day, he added. 

Correspondents were assured this matter of failure to make 
an overdue report earlier would receive immediate attention 
from a board of inquiry. We had expected the board’s report to 
be available by the time the story was released for publication. 
Insofar as I know such a report never was forthcoming. This 
phase of obvious negligence was investigated, but the facts and 
circumstances were not given public dissemination in findings 
announced nearly seven months later. 

Captain McVay and officers who assisted in rescue activities 
from Peleliu said it was their understanding no inquiries 
were made as to the whereabouts of the cruiser until Friday. 
In response to a question, Captain McVay gave an “off-the- 
record” answer to the effect he believed some kind of an inquiry 
should have been made after the ship was an hour overdue at 
the anchorage. 

If any one man can be singled out for service approaching 
heroic proportions in the rescue of survivors from the ill-fated 
cruiser, Lt. Marks deserves something more than mere com- 
mendation for leading an outstanding mission of mercy. His 
flying crewmen also deserve a full share of credit for the success- 
ful life-saving effort. It was one of the most notable rescues of 
the war. 

Lt. Marks insisted he merely performed the duties expected of 
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a plane commander under such circumstances. Without any in- 
tention of embarrassing him with fine words of praise he would 
be the first to disclaim, and not in deference to a friendship 
formed when he was flying air-sea rescue from Iwo Jima, I take 
the liberty of insisting that Lt. Marks and the splendid members 
of his crew went far beyond the normal call of duty. They took 
a risk they didn’t have to take—could not have been criticized 
justly had they not taken this risk—and thereby saved the lives 
of several survivors who had reached the point of complete 
physical exhaustion and were hovering between life and death. 

Flying a PBY5A, a type of aircraft equipped with retractable 
wheels for land and a pontoon hull for water, Lt. Marks arrived 
in the area around 4 o'clock in the afternoon. Estimating there 
were about 200 survivors over an area of ten square miles, he 
dropped life rafts and other equipment. Inasmuch as no surface 
craft was in the immediate vicinity, and knowing many in life 
jackets might not survive through the night, he decided on an 
open sea landing. 

Directed by a plane overhead, Lt. Marks taxied over the area 
to pick up survivors in life jackets, some of whom were being 
attacked by sharks. Survivors were placed on the wings after 
fuselage was filled to capacity. Rescue work continued until 
long after dark, with a total of fifty-six men being taken 
from the water. Counting the crew of nine, the plane had sixty- 
five persons aboard. Contact was made with a destroyer escort, 
the USS Cecil J. Doyle, one of the several ships ordered to the 
scene. 

Survivors were transferred to the Doyle between midnight and 
3 a.m. Lt. Marks and his crew remained aboard the seaplane 
until daylight. Badly damaged in the rescue work, the Dumbo 
was destroyed by gunfire and the crew also boarded the vessel. 

My description may not sound particularly impressive to the 
casual reader unacquainted with air-sea rescue work. Perhaps I 
should explain that an open sea landing by a PBY5A, a Catalina 
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flying boat that may land on either water or land, is extremely 
hazardous. Unlike other seaplanes such as the PBM’s and 
Coronados, the hull of the PBY5A was weakened by the con- 
struction necessary for landing wheels. Navy orders strictly 
prohibited open sea landings in this type of aircraft unless it 
was absolutely necessary to save life and there were no friendly 
ships in the immediate vicinity, plus other conditions. 

Lt. Marks believed all the necessary conditions prevailed 
when he decided on an open sea landing. Luckily, the water 
was smooth, although deep swells prevailed. All members of 
the plane crew were well aware the weather might change and 
they could find themselves in plenty of trouble before surface 
craft could get to the area. Once again they were fortunate as 
the weather remained smooth until the survivors were trans- 
ferred aboard ship. 

One of the survivors, Lt. Comdr. Lewis L. Haynes, USN, 
Fairfield, Conn., senior medical officer of the cruiser, warmly 
praised the work of the seaplane crew and told me several sur- 
vivors would not have lived through the night if they had been 
forced to remain in the water. Rear Admiral Elliott Buck- 
master, commander of the Western Carolines Sub Area, and his 
chief of staff, Captain E. T. Oates, also told of the splendid work 
of Lt. Marks and other members of his crew. 

Lt. Marks was the first to know the survivors were from the 
USS Indianapolis and that the cruiser had gone down with a 
heavy loss of life. He was so busy with rescue work he didn’t 
want to take time out to code a message to his base. Several 
hours later a coded message was sent from the Doyle. Oddly 
enough, this coded message, the first word ashore as to the 
identity of the ship that had been lost, was decoded by a 
Hoosier, Lt. (jg) E. David Edwards, 34, 1202 Dodge avenue, 
Ft. Wayne, who had the night duty in the Navy communica- 
tions office. 

Stories of indescribable horror, of being tortured by halluci- 
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nations that drove men to madness and to death, were told by 
the small band of survivors who drifted aimlessly in the Pacific 
for seemingly endless days and nights, alternately hoping and 
praying for rescue. 

Recovering from an ordeal they could scarcely comprehend, 
these men told me of their constant struggle against the tempta- 
tion to drink salt water, of frightening experiences with the 
sharks that followed them, of seeing plane after plane fly over- 
head while they waved frantically and set off signals to attract 
attention, of being burned painfully by the equatorial sun by 
day and chilled by night. Mass hallucinations of a nearby trop- 
ical island with a plenitude of cold water, drove many to a vain 
search in which they perished. 

There is no way of knowing how many went down with the 
ship, but it is known hundreds of men were in the water with 
nothing more than life jackets to keep them afloat. Some did 
not even have life jackets. Deeds of heroism were legion as the 
uninjured sought to aid the burned and wounded, then desisted 
at the last moment and raced madly to save themselves as the 
mighty warrior of the seas turned on her starboard side and 
settled quickly by the prow into a watery grave. 

The story of William L. Gooch, 19, F-2c, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Donald L. Gooch, Route 3, Martinsville, was not typical. A 
veteran of most major operations of his ship in the Pacific, this 
young man was fortunate—most fortunate. He had no life 
jacket, and he couldn’t swim. He waited until the ship had 
turned on her side—until the stacks were half submerged. ‘Then 
he jumped into the water and managed somehow to keep afloat 
until he found a five-inch ammunition can. Two or three min- 
utes later a life raft drifted by and he climbed onto it. , 

“I was asleep in a gun turret,” he said. “It seemed as if the 
explosion went off right under me. I never had been able to 
swim, but I learned in a hurry when I slid into the water. I must 
have swum at least fifteen feet to get to that ammunition can. 
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There were four rafts in my group with nineteen men aboard. 
As the ship went down I was struck on the head by something— 
perhaps a mast or lifeline—and knocked under water. We were 
about fifty feet away and were lucky that the suction didn’t pull 
us under. None of us noticed any suction as the ship went 
down.” 

Clad only in underdrawers, Fireman Gooch was badly sun- 
burned on the arms and legs but was up and around and didn’t 
seem to mind it. He told me about seven-foot long sharks that 
followed their life rafts all the time. The group found some 
provisions on the rafts, he said, but had no water to drink until 
they were rescued on Friday, August 3, at 11:30 a.m., after 
being in the water for 107 hours. Gooch was a former carrier 
of ‘The News—carried the paper in Martinsville for three years 
while going to high school. He told me of winning a trip to 
Cincinnati in a circulation contest. 

The story of Kenneth E. Mitchell, 37, a radar operator, whose 
wife, Mabel, and seven-year-old son, Earl Dean, lived at 706 
West Grove street, Mishawaka, was typical—typical because he 
was among the larger number of survivors who were unable to 
find rafts and was one of the few of the hundreds who managed 
to survive in life jackets. 

“T had just come off duty and was taking a shower,” he said. 
‘When the explosion hit I grabbed a battle lantern and took a 
man who was badly burned to the mess hall. Then I went top 
side in search of a hospital corpsman. The ship listed to the star- 
board so suddenly I barely had time to get in the water as she 
went down.” 

Suffering from exposure, sunburn and salt water sores, Ken- 
neth said he was quite irrational during the last day or so on 
the water and did not remember exactly what happened. But 
he did remember that 175 men were in his immediate party and 
only sixty-three survived. Although he could not remember it, 
he was one of the fifty-six men rescued by Lt. Marks. Kenneth 
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formerly lived in Indianapolis for a year and a half while his 
father, Ben Mitchell, was doing contracting work on an apart- 
ment house at Sixteenth and Pennsylvania streets. Before going 
to service in January, 1944, Kenneth was a foreman for the 
U.S. Rubber Company in Mishawaka. 

Lindsey L. Carter, 20, S-ac, of McVeigh, Ky., whose wife, the 
former Rosemary Letiff, lived with her parents at 1821 South- 
eastern avenue, Indianapolis, left the ship without a life jacket. 
He found a floating bundle and hung onto it for fifteen hours. 
During most of this time he was also supporting a badly burned 
shipmate who died during the first day. Carter finally got hold 
of a life jacket and was one of the group rescued by Lt. Marks 
in the seaplane. 

Many survivors undoubtedly were saved through the heroic 
efforts of the ship’s senior medical officer. Unmindful of the 
hardship involved, Dr. Haynes swam from group to group, cau- 
tioned them against drinking sea water, gave other instructions 
and boosted morale for an ultimate rescue. At the time he tried 
to administer what first aid he could, without supplies, to the 
burned and wounded. He was clad only in the bottom half of 
his pajamas, but he took this off and tore it into strips to dress 
wounds. He had men lock arms and tried to keep them together. 

The work of Dr. Haynes was all the more amazing because he 
was badly burned on one foot and hand, was one of a few wheel 
chair cases among survivors in the hospital. Although he was 
burned shortly after the blast rocked the ship, Dr. Haynes went 
to the quarter deck and administered first aid to the wounded 
until the ship took a go-degree list. Then he got life jackets 
for the patients and went into the water with them. He told a 
graphic story of mass hallucinations during the last two days in 
the water. 

“These mass hallucinations started on the third day,” he said. 
“One man told of swimming to an island only two miles away 
where he was given so much cold tomato juice he was sick at his 
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stomach. Obviously, he had drunk sea water. Yet the men 
listened intently to his fantastic story of a partly submerged 
island with rooms to rent and started to swim toward it in large 
groups despite all efforts to dissuade them. Some came back 
and said there was no such island, but fully fifty per cent re- 
turned with verification of such a haven of refuge. They said 
it was a secret island, talked about it in whispers. All planned 
to go back the next day. 

“Our last night in the water was the worst of all. Men were 
‘screaming and fighting, clawing at their faces and bodies. I wit- 
nessed several cases of deliberate drowning—where one man 
would drown another by holding him under water. Once I was 
shoved under water by a man who muttered, ‘I’m going to kill 
you!’ I managed to get away. The group was out of control, 
with many men demented because they had drunk seawater.” 

Four of the rubber boats dropped by Lt. Marks before he 
landed his seaplane on the water were obtained by Dr. Haynes. 
After the seaplane landed he swam two miles to the plane to 
request water for the men in the boats. He did not go aboard 
the seaplane, but remained with his men until rescued by sur- 
face craft several hours later. Lt. Marks was trying to conserve 
the limited space aboard the seaplane for those drifting in life 
jackets. For this reason he urged men in boats and rafts to await 
rescue by surface craft. Dr. Haynes said several lives were saved 
by this procedure as many of the men in life jackets didn’t have 
much chance of living through the night. 

Among the last survivors to be rescued, Captain McVay, in 
the command of the cruiser since November 18, 1944, dramat- 
_ ically related his story of the harrowing experience. He said 
he ordered an immediate flash of the ship’s position and condi- 
tion to radio listening posts, then gave the order to abandon ship 
as soon as it became apparent the vessel was sinking rapidly. 
The order to abandon ship had to be passed by word of mouth 
as the twin blast had destroyed all communications. He said 
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the radio distress call was keyed, but apparently never got on the 
air because of the lack of power. 

“I was making my way aft for a personal inspection when the 
ship took a go-degree list to the starboard and I was washed 
overboard,” Captain McVay said. ‘I swam as far away as I 
could, then there was a big wave. I heard a swish of water, 
looked around and the ship was gone. By a stroke of luck I was 
not caught in the undertow. I climbed astride a box of potatoes 
and later found two rafts. I heard men calling for help and 
yelled for them to swim toward me. Eventually we had nine 
men aboard the rafts. We saw so few people we believed for a 
while we were the sole survivors.” 

Captain McVay said they saw many planes in the ensuing four 
days and fired several Veri signals—this equipment was found in 
the life rafts—without attracting attention. He told how the 
group held religious services every night at sundown under his 
direction. ‘They found some emergency rations, but were with- 
out water for the entire period. ‘This group was not rescued 
until 10:20 a.m. Friday, after being in the water for more than 
106 hours. 

Intensely proud of the ship he commanded, Captain McVay 
told me there had been some discussion in the wardroom of 
sending a battle-torn ship’s ensign that figured in the Tokyo 
strikes of February 16-17, 1945, to Mayor Robert H. Tyndall, 
Indianapolis. ‘The matter was discussed several times, he said, 
but it seemed no one ever got around to doing it. I assured 
him Mayor Tyndall would have been most grateful, would 
have arranged suitable exhibition in the City Hall for a me- 
mento emblematic of the vigorous and historical role of the 
USS Indianapolis in the Pacific war. 

Delivery of the atomic bomb materials to Tinian was a well- 
kept secret. Neither correspondents nor survivors had the 
slightest idea of the significant mission assigned to the Indi- 
anapolis during the first interviews at Peleliu. It was easy to 
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guess a few days later, however, when the announcement came 
through of the use of the atomic bomb, coupled with the dis- 
closure Tinian-based Superfortresses had dropped the bombs. 

Survivors immediately recalled the “special cargo” the cruiser 
had carried on the hangar deck, guarded day and night by Ma- 
rines with orders not to permit anyone near it. ‘They described 
it as being in two boxes. One box was twelve feet long, four 
feet in height and width, and labelled as weighing seven tons, 
they said, while the smaller box was about eighteen inches in 
all dimensions. 

Unescorted, the USS Indianapolis departed from San Fran- 
cisco on July 16. All speed records for surface craft were broken 
on the voyage to Pearl Harbor. Another new record was claimed 
for the trip from Pearl Harbor to Tinian. The ship had been in 
the Mare Island Navy yard at San Francisco for some time for an 
overhaul and the repair of damage sustained in a Kamikaze 
attack at the start of the Okinawa campaign. They arrived at 
Tinian July 26 and then went to Guam. Sailing from Guam 
at g a.m. Saturday, July 28, the cruiser was enroute to Leyte at 
the time of the disaster. | 

Captain McVay later stood a court-martial trial on charges of 
culpable inefficiency and negligence. . . . Really, this was his 
second time to face a court-martial board over the loss of his 
ship. His first court-martial was that Sunday afternoon on Pele- 
liu when he faced a battery of war correspondents who were in- 
sistent on getting the facts—the true facts. He knew, as did the 
correspondents, that a skipper can make a grievous mistake in 
not following the traditions of the sea and going down with his 
ship in a catastrophe of such proportions. 

Through the medium of the press, Captain McVay was called 
upon to explain first of all just how he happened to be among 
the survivors. Moreover, he had to convince hundreds of sor- 
rowing wives, mothers and fathers—the entire American public 
as well—that he was neither inefficient nor negligent. He knew 
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the correspondents would write the verdict of whether he had 
deserted his shipmates to save himself in the dire emergency, 
whether he had failed in duty toward the ship or the men in 
his command. 

Let the record show here that Captain McVay acquitted him- 
self well in that first court-martial. It was not easy to give ade- 
quate answers to the questions flung from all sides. Other sur- 
vivors would be interviewed and the stories checked for any 
differences. My own inquiry, which included interviews with 
many survivors, did not develop facts to support criticism. 
Other correspondents probably arrived at a similar conclusion. | 
There was no unfavorable comment that I can recall. 

Misery loves company, it is often said, while good fortune is 
not so particular. Frail as it is, human nature can be solaced 
by finding a quarter to attach blame. In other words, a scape- 
goat frequently can serve a useful purpose to stay the hue and 
cry over misfortune. 

The second court-martial in Washington, to determine the 
fate of a man with an otherwise brilliant and unblemished rec- 
ord as a Navy officer, failed to adduce major facts that were 
not known and published the same day hostilities ceased in the 
Pacific. If charges of culpability could be sustained in the light 
of known facts, it would be against the failure to order a proper 
search after the cruiser was overdue. Many lives undoubtedly 
would have been saved, had proper search been made. 

Captain McVay was acquitted on the inefficiency count based 
on an alleged failure to issue and see carried out a “timely” 
order to abandon ship. He was convicted, however, on the negli- 
gence charge of failure to cause a zig-zag course to be steered 
through waters where enemy submarines might be encoun- 
tered. But all punishment was remitted “in view of his previous 
outstanding record.” 

Chances have to be taken in wartime, for timidity doesn’t pay 
dividends in armed conflict. Ships and men are bound to be 
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lost, regardless of the efficiency and alertness of their command. 
Other vessels were lost without a hue and cry against their com- 
manding officers. Findings of the court-martial board left seri- 
ous doubt as to whether Captain McVay erred. He testified a 
zig-zag Course was not ordered that night because he considered 
visibility conditions made it unnecessary. Evidently there was 
some concurrence in the belief he exercised good judgment, or 
the recommendations for leniency would not have prevailed. 

Purely secondary was the important issue of failure to insti- 
tute a timely search for the missing ship. Coupled with the 
McVay findings was an acknowledgment of failure to act prompt- 
ly when the cruiser became overdue. ‘The net result was letters 
of reprimand and admonition. Letters of reprimand were issued 
to Commodore N. C. Gillet, in temporary command of the 
Philippine Sea frontier headquarters at the time of the sinking; 
Captain A. M. Granum, operations officer at headquarters, and 
Lt. Stuart B. Gibson, a member of the operations staff. A letter 
of admonition was issued to Lt. Comdr. Jules C. Sancho, acting 
port director at headquarters then located at Tacloban, Leyte. 

Some element of strange mystery seemed to cling around the 
sinking of the USS Indianapolis. ‘The explosion was of such 
force and intensity as to raise doubts whether enemy torpedoes 
alone could have been so effective. Official assurance was given 
that no atomic bomb material was aboard, yet the explosion was 
so severe and acted with such suddenness as to suggest the possi- 
bility enemy torpedoes could have touched off an even more 
destructive and explosive substance. 

Built in 1937, this cruiser was one of the fastest and one of 
the best constructed in the fleet. On the basis of experience in 
other sinkings, there seemed to be some thought along the line 
that such a well built ship should have remained afloat longer 
after being hit. Survivors reported two simultaneous explosions, 
yet the enemy sub commander was quoted as saying he scored 
three hits on a warship of the same tonnage. 
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Submarine activity, of course, was the only plausible explana- 
tion for the loss of the ship. Nevertheless the circumstances pro- 
voked discussion, and in the absence of verified details specula- 
tion naturally arose as to whether contributing factors might 
have been present. 

Inasmuch as I had plans to go aboard the Indianapolis soon, 
the loss represented something personal. I was flying from Ok1- 
nawa to Guam that Sunday night the cruiser went down. At 
Cincpac was a message informing me the ship was back in the 
area and had ported at Guam. Inquiry next day revealed she 
had sailed. Had I not missed plane connections in the previous 
mid-week and decided to remain a little longer in the Okinawa 
area, there was a possibility I could have been aboard for the 
cruise to the Philippines. 

Survivors from the Indianapolis were to be taken to Guam by 
hospital ship. ‘There was no need for me to return to Guam im- 
mediately as stories of such disasters usually were not released 
for several weeks, until all next of kin had been notified, so I 
elected to stay at Peleliu a few days to call on Hoosiers stationed 
there. 
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E NEVER thought much of being stopped by the Army 

m.p.’s. Likely as not it was some trifling traffic instruction 
or a wayfarer was seeking a ride. But when a stern visaged 
Marine ordered your vehicle to pull aside and stop forthwith— 
well, it was an entirely different matter. 

This happened to me on Peleliu. I hadn’t been on the island 
more than fifteen minutes when a jeep pulled alongside our 
command car and I was summarily ordered, without explana- 
tion, to disembark and get in the jeep. Knowing the Marine 
aversion to tomfoolery, I was satisfied the offense must be seri- 
ous, but I had no idea what it could be. 

Events immediately preceding, however, gave me some cause 
for a feeling of apprehension. Officers had boarded our plane 
at the airport with word all passengers who had been on Oki- 
nawa within the previous two weeks would have to report for 
medical examination because of a reported outbreak of encepha- 
litis in that area. I was the only sick bay customer. They took 
my temperature, thumped my chest and cleared me in short 
order. I asked my driver to hurry as other correspondents in 
the party were waiting for me to rejoin them. 

Well, I had expected this hulking Marine to hand my driver 
a speeding ticket and was struggling to repress an outburst of 
righteous indignation when he put the finger on me instead. 
We got in the jeep and pulled away from the command car 
driver who was equally puzzled. Not a word of enlightenment 
was forthcoming. Risking a sidewise glance, I saw this Marine 
was pretty husky and decided it might be better to go along 
peaceably. By this time I was almost convinced the sick bay had 
found something after all. 

My captor volunteered no information until I recognized 
him as an old friend, Lt. Col. William C. Smith, the former 
Capt. Smith who organized the 16th Battalion of Marine re- 
serves in Indianapolis and took the boys off to the wars long 
before the Pearl Harbor attack. Bill was the c.o. of Third base 
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headquarters battalion, island command. He had seen my name 
on the list of plane arrivals and lost no time in looking me up— 
even apologized for not being on the airstrip. 

I’m sure the boys of the 16th Battalion—and I knew most of 
them—would like to know where their old c.o. spent his five 
years. After training at San Diego, the 16th was discontinued 
as an organized unit. Members of the battalion served in about 
every theater of activity, from Iceland to Japan, and some be- 
came prisoners of war. 

Col. Smith was commanding an anti-aircraft machine gun 
group at Pearl Harbor on the eventful December 7th. Like Col. 
Lewis M. Sanders, Elkhart, he was out looking for the Sunday 
morning paper. Observing several black specks in the sky, he 
made a mental observation that something unusual was about 
to occur. Moments later came the call to man battle stations. He 
violated all speed regulations getting to the gun emplacements, 
just as Col. Sanders did in driving to the airport to climb into 
his P-36 and bring down the first Zero of the Pacific war. 

“While we didn’t get official credit for it, I’m sure we brought 
down one enemy plane and possibly another,” Col. Smith said. 
“I saw our tracers going into the belly of one Jap plane, and he 
came down. We believed our fire accounted for another plane 
that fell nearby. Sleeping beside our guns, we remained on duty 
night and day until after Christmas.” 

Col. Smith told me an Indianapolis man, Sgt. Roy Rieck, 742 
Sanders street, who left for service November 8, 1940, with the 
old 16th Battalion was credited with sounding the first call to 
arms in World War II. Serving as the group bugler, Roy did a 
masterful job of blowing his bugle that Sunday morning. Then 
he dropped his bugle, grabbed a rifle and started firing at the 
Jap planes, which were flying at low levels and strafing the area. 

After the second wave someone reminded Roy that he had 
achieved fame by blowing the first call to arms in the Pacific war. 
So he started looking for the historic bugle, only to find it had 
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been run over and smashed by an ammo truck. Roy took it to 
the machine shop, Col. Smith said, where it was straightened 
out pretty well on an anvil. Roy brought the bugle back with 
him, and battered though it be, I’m sure he wouldn’t part with 
the relic for a king’s ransom. He also served on Johnston island 
and later was bugler at Camp Pendleton, Calif. 

After the Pearl Harbor attack, Col. Smith tangled with the 
Japs again at Palmyra, where an enemy submarine surfaced at 
sundown one evening and started shelling their positions and 
ships in the harbor. Five shots were fired from five-inch shore 
batteries before the sub crash-dived and got away. Col. Smith 
was returned to Pearl Harbor, did a tour of duty on the west 
coast in the States and was back in the Pacific in September, 
1944, for the invasion of Peleliu, bringing in the garrison troops. 

Perhaps the last action of consequence on Peleliu was at 3 a.m. 
on January 18, 1945, when two boat loads of enemy troops suc- 
ceeded in landing on the island. Col. Smith had a lot of praise 
for his ‘“['ypewriter Commandos’—men assigned to clerical 
duties. He said his detail killed ten Japs and captured two. 

Col. Smith seemed to think at the time that his wartime duty 
had been rather soft, as only the vagaries of chance had pre- 
vented it from being otherwise. He received orders to.go to 
Wake Island prior to the Pearl Harbor attack, but the medical 
department cancelled the assignment because of necessary dental 
work. Bill returned to Indianapolis on release from active duty 
to resume his old job with the Shell Oil Company. 

Set. Ronald G. Luther, 22, Clay City, was in the paymaster’s 
office of Col. Smith’s battalion on Peleliu. He married a Marine, 
Donna Henderson, Effingham, Il. ‘They met at Camp Elliott, 
Calif., where both served for a time in the personnel section. 
Another Hoosier Marine, Corp. John W. Conner, Jr., 26, of 
2835 North Meridian street, Indianapolis, was a radio operator 
in joint communications. Formerly a TBF radio operator in the 
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Second Marine Air Wing, he had seen extensive service in the 
southwest Pacific. 

An Indianapolis naval officer, Lt. Hugh C. McGowan, 4555 
North Delaware street, had an important part in directing rescue 
activities for survivors of the USS Indianapolis. Serving as as- 
sistant Navy operations officer for island command, Lt. McGowan 
was duty officer the night of the rescue effort. On the job from 
3 p.m. until 7 a.m., he assisted in getting surface craft and planes 
into the rescue area. 

Lt. McGowan ordered several life rafts and floating smoke 
signals dropped from planes, which were highly essential to the 
success of rescue activities. The rafts were a timely life con- 
serving medium for those who had to remain in the water over- 
night and await rescue in daylight. More probably would have 
perished without this equipment. 

Formerly in the Navy’s armed guard service aboard merchant 
ships, Lt. McGowan had an interesting and exciting tour of duty 
in the first two years of the war. His very first trip was out of 
New Orleans, through the Panama Canal, around dangerous 
Cape Horn at the southernmost tip of South America, then to 
Capetown, South Africa, around the Cape of Good Hope, into 
the Red Sea and thence to Suez, Egypt. 

What do you suppose they carried? It was a full load of dyna- 
mite. They were unescorted, too. This was early in the war 
when the sea lanes were infested with enemy submarines and 
ships were going down like swatted flies. Lt. McGowan served 
on two different merchant vessels and came to Peleliu in March, 
1945. He was an Indianapolis investment broker for several 
years and was with the Burford Printing Company prior to en- 
tering service in August, 1942. 

Sgt. Wallace R. Potter, 23, of Indianapolis, who had the dis- 
tinction of serving as captain of the Butler University football 
team while he was in the Pacific, was an ordnance man in a 
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Marine fighter plane squadron. Wally played football at Butler 
in the 1942 season, was elected team captain for 1943 and later 
went to service. Inasmuch as Butler did not have a team in 
either the 1943 or 1944 seasons, Wally figured he was still cap- 
tain and should head the next team unless one was organized 
before he got back. He was planning to resume studies at Butler 
after the war. 

Wally was on Peleliu on D-day, September 15, 1944. He helped 
barge guns, ammunition and supplies ashore until D plus eight 
when his outfit set up camp on the Jap airstrip in the very 
shadow of famous Bloody Nose Ridge. Three days later they 
had planes in the air. Wally’s wife, Margaret, and their two 
daughters, Carole Ann, 3, and Judith Kay, born three days after 
he hit the Peleliu beach, were living at 1364 Nordyke avenue. 

Two Indianapolis youths were turret gunners in a Marine 
torpedo bomber squadron on Peleliu, Sgt. Charles R. Doan, Jr., 
20, of 42614 North Noble street, and Pfc. Phillip V. Feltis, 19, 
who lived on Lyndhurst Drive near Speedway City. They had 
flown combat patrol in the Palau group and made missions over 
Babelthuap, where Feltis said the Japs had the most accurate 
anti-aircraft fire of any of the by-passed islands. Doan was taking 
a Marine corps institute course to supplement his two years of 
study at Tech, while Feltis said he had made application for 
flight training and might stay in the Marines if it went through. 

Lt. (jg) Ernest H. Collins, Greencastle, was the aide and flag 
secretary to Admiral Buckmaster, commander of the Western 
Carolines. In the same office was Willard E. Hayhurst, 31, Y-2c, 
Route 2, Terre Haute. He went to high school at Pimento where 
he knew my cousins, the Jewel sisters, Marie, Josephine and 
Dorothy, all married now. He was in the same class with 
Dorothy. 

Awaiting return to the States for reassignment was G. P. 
Gaunt, 20, PhM-sc, 7oo2g Ideal avenue, Ft. Wayne, who had 
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Admiral Raymond A. Spruance pins the Purple Heart award on a 
survivor of the USS Indianapolis, F-2c William L. Gooch, 
19, Route 3, Martinsville. 


Lt. Adrian Marks, Ladoga, and the crew of his Dumbo plane that rescued fifty-six survivors from the USS Indianapolis. 
Front row, left to right: R. A. Shepard, ARM-3c, Peoria, Ill.; Richard W. Bayer, AMM-3c, Lyndhurst, N. J.; Warren 
A. Kirchhoff, S-Ic, Rochester, N. Y.; Robert G. France, Jr., ARM-3c, Monongahela, Pa., and Earl R. Duxbury, AOM- 
3c, Lowell, Mass. Rear row, left to right: Donald M. Hall, AMM-2c, Lancaster, Pa.; Ensign Morgan F. Hensley, second 
pilot, tis Ais? Va.; Ensign Irving D. Lefkovitz, first pilot, Chicago, Ill., and Lt. Marks, patrol plane commander. 
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Hoosiers on the island of Peleliu. Left to right, Lt. Hugh C. McGowan and Lt. Col. 
William C. Smith, both of Indianapolis; Lt. Adrian Marks, Ladoga; Lt. (jg) Ernest 
H. Collins, Greencastle, and Lt. (jg) David Edwards, Ft. Wayne. 


Left to right, G. P. Gaunt, PhM-3c, Ft. Wayne; Willard E. Hayhurst, Y-2c, Terre 
Haute; Sgt. Ronald G. Luther, Clay City, and Cpl. John W. 
Conner, Jr., Indianapolis. 
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been on Peleliu since D-day. He helped set up and operate the 
first mobile hospital to take care of the wounded. 

Two men formerly with WIBC, The Indianapolis News sta- 
tion, were mainsprings of Radio Palau, the armed forces radio 
station at Peleliu. This station, like most others, was operated 
by men from different branches of the service. William J. 
Edwards, seaman second class in the Navy, was the chief an- 
nouncer, and Sgt. William E. Landrum, with the Army, was 
chief engineer. 

Prior to his war service Sgt. Landrum, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Earl Landrum, 429 North Chester street, Indianapolis, was a 
staff announcer for WIBC. He went to Saipan soon after the 
invasion to operate a radio station, was transferred to Peleliu in 
December, 1944, and after getting back home I learned he was 
doing the same work for Radio Tokyo. Bill Edwards lived in 
Indianapolis for two years and was a newscaster in Hollywood, 
Calif., when he went to service. He formerly operated the WIBC 
Artists Bureau and ran the Saturday night Hoosier Barn Dance 
in Tomlinson Hall. 

My stay on Peleliu was cut short by the electrifying announce- 
ment of the atomic bomb. First reports seemed incredible and 
fantastic, so it was imperative I hurry back to Guam to cover this 
amazing new development. Col. Smith accompanied me to the 
airstrip. I remember him saying more than once he wished 
such a lethal weapon had not been discovered. He expressed 
apprehension such a powerful force might decimate whole 
nations in future war. ... Just a month later—when I stood in 
the center of devastated Hiroshima—his observation recurred to 
me with greater significance. 


Survivors of the USS Indianapolis stood at rigid attention on 
the recreation field of Navy Base Hospital 18 at Guam. They 
were about to receive the Purple Heart from their top-ranking 
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shipmate of many combat cruises in the Pacific, Admiral Ray- 
mond A. Spruance, a Hoosier with official residence in Indian- 
apolis. 

“I had hoped to be aboard the Indianapolis for any operations 
that might be necessary in the future,” Admiral Spruance said. 
“Unfortunately none of us will have the privilege of going 
aboard her again. I am glad to see many survivors and I join 
with you in mourning the loss of those who cannot be here.” 

This presentation was just nine days after the survivors had 
been rescued. Admiral Spruance, who knew many of the men 
personally, walked down the lines and pinned on the award with 
word of greeting to one and all. Later he went to the hospital 
wards and presented the Purple Heart to those unable to come 
to the field. 

Several enlisted men from the lost cruiser gathered in a little 
group nearby. They recalled the trips Admiral Spruance made 
with them while using the Indianapolis as his regular flagship, 
remembered his daily walks up and down the deck to keep in 
physical trim and commented on his sun tan. There was a 
strong comradeship between Admiral Spruance and the men 
who served on his lost flagship. 


Peace overtures from Japan brought joy to the war-torn 
Pacific. Celebrations flared with the late evening radio report 
the enemy was making a surrender offer. Combat infantrymen, 
in training for the Kyushu invasion scheduled for November 1, 
let tears intermingle with expressions of gladness. Airmen 
breathed thankful sighs of relief, hoping the flak-filled missions 
were over at last. Anti-aircraft batteries threw barrages into the 
sky in wild celebrations. Some deaths from falling flak were 
reported on Okinawa. 

Everybody sensed victory in the air. Cold soberness returned 
the next day, however, with an announcement that military vigi- 
lance would not be relaxed and war activities would continue as 
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usual. There were no more celebrations. Tenseness and anxiety 
replaced the first outburst of joy and gratification. 

We stood by while surrender negotiations proceeded through 
the next anxious days, waiting and hoping for the welcome news. 
Somehow it was difficult to comprehend that peace was about 
to settle over the war-swept Pacific. Men who had lived close 
to the war for so long seemed stunned and acted as if they were 
awakening from a bad dream. They were fearful some con- 
tingency might arise to impede the expected cessation of hos- 
tilities. 

“This hope of peace is so big we can’t put it into words,” said 
Lt. Earl W. Myers, 1451 North ‘Twenty-seventh street, Terre 
Haute, who had been on thirty B-29 missions over Japan and was 
the leading airplane commander in the number of combat mis- 
sions flown by his group from Guam’s North Field. 

Lt. Dean Ross, Monticello, was just back from the States where 
he had taken additional training as a flight engineer. He had 
flown eleven missions and was hoping he would not be called 
upon. to fly the twelfth. Countless lives would be saved, he said, 
if peace negotiations were successful. 

Hopes for an immediate end of the tragic war mounted 
hourly. Correspondents were briefed secretly on occupation 
plans which had been hurriedly prepared and were entirely con- 
tingent on the pending surrender. Five APA’s were to sail from 
Guam with a heavy contingent of Marines, join the Third Fleet 
off the shores of Japan and be ready to land on enemy soil if 
and when hostilities ceased. War correspondents were assigned 
to the different ships. 

We were leaving B.O.Q.5 at Cincpac to board ship in Apra 
harbor when President Truman went on the air to announce 
acceptance of surrender terms. There wasn’t time to celebrate. 
We knew the war was over, still there was a lingering doubt as to 
whether combat might not flare again before the occupation 
forces would be able to get the situation under complete control. 
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NIPPON BOWS IN DEFEAT 


AILING from Guam on August 15th, we had expected to 
make a fast voyage and land on Japanese soil within three 
days. But it didn’t work out that way. We made rendez- 

vous on the third day with the Third Fleet, fresh from the last 
big carrier strike along the enemy coast, then we sailed in circles 
and didn’t make the occupation landing until August goth, fif- 
teen days from our sailing date. 

Never before was such a gigantic sea armada assembled as 
that which waited off Japanese shores for the occupation landing 
order. Ships from the mighty task force were all around us, 
dotting the water as far as the eye could reach. It was an inspir- 
ing sight—the visible explanation for the victory we had achieved 
in the distant Pacific. Someone in authority gave us an estimate 
of 500 ships in our immediate area, which seemed conservative 
from what we could see. 

We huddled around the radio for every newscast, anxious to 
learn the latest plans for the occupation landing. Our primary 
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interest, of course, was the outcome of the conference with a 
Japanese delegation that had flown to Manila to make arrange- 
ments. Soon after leaving Guam we heard radio news reports 
of wild victory celebrations at home. I recall one item about the 
chaps who went swimming in the pools on Monument Circle in 
Indianapolis. Although everyone aboard ship was elated and 
looked forward to getting home, we had no celebrations. 

We certainly sweated out this final mission of the war. War- 
time cruises in the Pacific were well known for the stifling and 
almost unbearable heat aboard ship, but I think this trip estab- 
lished the all-time high record. The heat was terrific; practically 
all hands were broken out with some type of heat rash. Perspira- 
tion literally flowed by the gallons. Our only salvation was the 
absence of water hours, so most of us enjoyed the cooling effects 
of showers three or four times daily. ; 

Wartime conditions necessarily prevailed because of the pos- 
sibility of treachery or attack by an enemy submarine com- 
mander uninformed of the surrender decision. Ship was dark- 
ened and all openings closed at night which might have afforded 
a cool breeze. Despite wonderful chow—our Marines were stag- 
gered by the fried chicken—I lost two inches around the waist 
line via the perspiration route. Our daily routine was eating, 
sleeping, taking showers, listening to the radio news reports— 
and sweating. 

There was some speculation as to how the Japanese would 
react to occupation. Brig Gen. William T. Clement, command- 
ing the Marine occupation forces, said that while the former 
enemy had agreed to demilitarize the Tokyo bay area, the pos- 
sibility of treacherous employment of any and all weapons could 
not be overlooked. Lt. Maurice R. Horn, Bertha, Wisc., an 
Army interpreter with many years of residence in Japan, had an 
idea the occupation would not be without incident. 

Our ship was the USS Meriwether, APA 203, which was 
transporting a contingent of the Fourth Marine Regiment. One 
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of the Hoosiers in ship’s company was Jack F. Rose, 22, of Sun- 
man, a boatswain’s mate. Jack had an appointment in Tokyo 
with his brother, John, chief water tender on the USS San 
Clemente. They had made the appointment two years previ- 
ously when they met at Pearl Harbor for their first and only 
previous visit in the Pacific. 

Enlisting in the regular Navy in January, 1941, Jack was at 
Pearl Harbor when the Japs struck. He was aboard a hospital 
ship, the USS Solace, recovering from an appendectomy. While 
ships were being sunk all around them, Jack saw a launch float- 
ing in the water, got to it in a small boat and helped rescue sur- 
vivors in the water. A month later he was aboard an oil tanker, 
the Neches, sunk by an enemy submarine 150 miles off Pearl 
Harbor. He had sixteen days’ survivor's leave, returned to the 
Pacific and served on a submarine tender and a cruiser before 
coming aboard the Meriwether. 

Robert G. Trent, 33, F-1c, 600 Popular street, Washington, 
Ind., was looking forward to visiting a fellow townsman, Donald 
Green, aboard the USS Flint in the Third Fleet. Drafted in 
March, 1945, Trent came aboard at San Francisco in June. 
Formerly employed at the naval ammunition depot at Crane, 
he was married and had two children, LeRoy, g, and Dorothy, 6. 
He had a brother, Kenneth, serving with the Army engineers 
in Burma. 

Among crewmen aboard since commissioning of the ship in 
November, 1944, was Leonard M. Sarault, 34, MM-sc, of Fow- 
ler. He was one of five brothers in service. The others were 
Willard, a warrant officer with the Marines at Tinian; Howard, 
F-1c, on a destroyer in the Pacific, ‘T-4 Melvin, with Army ord- 
nance in France, and Richard, with an Army unit in San Fran- 
cisco. Their younger brother, Wilfred, recently had failed to 
pass the physical examination for induction. 

Robert L. Lytle, 26, Rdm-gc, lived at 423 West Morgan street, 
Kokomo. I was rather in hopes he might be acquainted with his 
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_ fellow townsman, Ensign Calvin B. Yoder, the Hellcat pilot 
_ rescued from the Inland Sea, but he wasn’t. Lytle was married 
_ and had four boys, Robert, Jr., 8; William, 6, Douglas, 4; and 
_ Roger, 2. He was formerly with General Electric at Kokomo, 
_ where his wife was then employed. He had a brother, Sgt. Ray- 
_ mond Lytle, with the B-29’s on Tinian. 

When I talked with Robert H. Davey, 19, HA-ic, of 1733 
South Caroline street, South Bend, he was making postwar 
plans. Bob said he might return to John Adams High School if 
he didn’t get married, in which case he would start looking for a 
job instead of going back to school. Everybody in the sick bay 
offered him advice on the matter. In service for twenty-two 
months, Bob was a member of the medical section of the beach 
party that made a landing on Okinawa on D plus three. 

I found two other Hoosiers in the sick bay. Emery D. Jarrett, 
23, PhM-3c, was the son of Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Jarrett, Route 3, 
Bluffton. A graduate of Petroleum High School, he formerly 
worked in a department store at Ft. Wayne. Donald V. Light- 
cap, 32, PhM-3c, of 2316 South Clinton street, Ft. Wayne, a grad- 
uate of Valparaiso University, was a registered pharmacist in 
Ft. Wayne before going to service. Both were aboard for the 
Okinawa operation. 

Robert E. Miller, 21, Y-2c, lived at Sulphur Springs, eight 
miles northwest of Newcastle. He was married when home on 
leave in August, 1944, to the former Dorothy Ann Shelley, 
Route 1, Newcastle. Bob had travelled all over the South 
Pacific. Prior to coming aboard the Meriwether at the commis- 
sioning, he had served twenty-three months in Pacific waters 
and had battle stars for two combat operations. 

The ship’s chaplain, Lt. Luther A. Patton, Castleton, N. Y., 
hunted me up to make inquiry of the whereabouts of Comdr. 
J. Russell Cook, of Indianapolis. He said they became well ac- 
quainted at St. Louis when Comdr. Cook was the commanding 
officer of a naval training school. 
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While we were milling around in circles and griping over the © 
landing delay, our Marines enlivened the ennui by challenging ~ 
the Navy crew to a boxing contest. All hands were on deck for _ 
the sport, crowding every vantage point. Directing the affair was — 
Lt. William Neu, Shelbyville, who formerly coached at Tech 
and was with Louisville Male High before going to service. 
There were eight bouts on the card and eight correspondents 
aboard. Just to make it more interesting, each correspondent 
was assigned to report one bout for the home-town papers of — 
the contestants. 

My assignment was the second bout, a lightweight contest be- 
tween Pfc. John D. Frump, 19, Indianapolis, and Donald W. 
Beers, 18, S-1c, Trulock, Calif. They fought at 140 pounds with 
fourteen-ounce gloves for three two-minute rounds. It was a 
good fight, one of the very best on the card. I told them to mix 
it up, no stalling, for my paper was posting a prize to the win- 
ner. ‘They took me so seriously my paper had to provide a conso- 
lation prize for the loser. 

Frump was awarded the decision, but he wasn’t cocky over 
it as he had no intention of making the ring a career. Right 
then he was more interested in getting back home to complete 
his last year at Tech in preparation for an agricultural course at 
Purdue. He was a quartermaster in the Marines, had been in 
service nearly three years and participated in the Guam and 
Okinawa invasions. His parents, Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. 
Frump, lived at 3518 Robson street, Indianapolis. 

Lt. Neu dropped around afterwards and over a coke we talked 
of mutual friends and acquaintances at home. He was beach- 
master on the APA, made the landing on Okinawa to handle 
communications until arrival of the permanent beach party. 
Ashore for five days, he saw the furious attack the Japs made on 
our shipping there. 

Our sailing in circles at low speed, a , precaution against pos- 
sible submarine attack, finally came to an end. We awakened 
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_ one morning to see land close by and famed Fujiyama towering 
_ in the distance. We were anchored in Sagami bay. Everybody 
_ came on deck for a view of mist-shrouded Fujiyama. Pfc. Frump 
_ puffed reflectively on a fat cigar and remarked he would rather 
be looking at the lady atop the Circle monument at home. 

| Pfc. Raymond E. Flike, 24, of 1026 South Senate avenue, 
Indianapolis, a Marine tank driver, was taking in the sights 
and wondering how soon he would be able to get his tank from 
the hold of the ship. A veteran of the Tarawa, Saipan, Tinian 
and Okinawa operations, Ray hoped to draw an assignment to 
drive his rubber-tracked tank through the streets of Tokyo. He 
said this was one parade he didn’t want to miss. Ray also hoped 
to see his brother, James, SF-gc, serving on a repair ship. They 
had last met on Okinawa. Another brother, Ensign Donald 
Flike, was serving on a patrol boat in the ETO. 

There was no excitement or tension as the hour approached 
to make the enemy homeland landing. Our Marines, most of 
them veterans of combat landings, were taking it in stride—in 
a calm, unconcerned, matter-of-fact fashion. They didn’t expect 
trouble, hoped there would be none, nevertheless the landing 
was to be made in full combat style as in past invasions of Pacific 
islands. 

Early on the morning of August goth the convoy moved up 
the bay and the Meriwether dropped anchor not far from our 
objective, the Yokosuka naval base thirty-nine miles south of 
Tokyo. We breakfasted a half hour early, assembled our gear, 
donned steel helmets and climbed down the side net to a waiting 
LCVP. At 9:20 a.m. we headed for the beach. 

With the fine spray whipping around us as the boat plunged 
through the surf, I paused to reflect on the vast difference be- 
tween this landing and the one we had anticipated. Surrender 
seemed a remote and incredible possibility less than a month 
previously when all plans were based strictly on combat occu- 
pation. I’m sure there were no regrets it was not a combat land- 
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ing—certainly none on my part—and everybody was thoroughly 
happy it was turning out to be a mild, Casper Milquetoast 
operation. 


Marines of the Fourth Regiment took possession of the Yoko- 
suka naval base, one of the three largest in Japan, without firing 
a single shot. ‘There were no Japanese in sight as our LCVP 
ground ashore fifteen minutes ahead of H-hour, which was 10 
a.m. Twenty minutes later a small group of Jap soldiers, sailors 
and civilians emerged from one of the buildings, stood at rigid 
attention in a double row and saluted smartly when Gen. 
Clement advanced for a conference. 

Most amazing was the quietness that prevailed, suggestive of 
a visit to a ghost city. Silent and deserted were all buildings 
where feverish war activity had ceased only a few days before. 
The only sound was the occasional droning of American air- 
planes overhead. It was more like a Sunday stroll through a 
stilled manufacturing center. 

Gen. Clement held a short conference with Col. Hatsuchi 
Ikeyama, of the Japanese army, and Captain Kiyoshi Masuda, 
of the Japanese navy, then went to a nearby flagmast where he 
officiated at ceremonies for the raising of the first American flag 
over the enemy homeland. It was the same flag raised by Marines 
over Guam and again at Okinawa. Gen. Clement spoke briefly, 
saying it was particularly fitting this flag be raised by the Fourth 
Marine Regiment, which was wiped out in the heroic last stand 
in the Philippines and later reactivated for continued Pacific 
duty. 

Hoosier Marines who landed from our ship included Pfcs. 
Flike and Frump, both of Indianapolis; Pfcs. William L. Pear- 
son, Martinsville; James M. Foltz, Rensselaer, and John B. Perry, 
Bedford; Cpls. Frank Gilmore, Gary, and Rodney Townsend, 
Newberry; Pvts. William Hollander, Dale and Wilbur E. Haw- 
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kins, Kendallville. ‘They went with different groups to take 
over buildings and installations in the area. 

We encountered little evidence of the ravages of war. Two 
ships in the harbor had been badly damaged, but there was a 
noticeable absence of rubble or bomb craters on land. A Jap- 
anese newspaperman representing ‘Tokyo Mainichi, one of the 
few Japs we saw on the streets, told us the naval base had escaped 
bombing. American-made automobiles were everywhere. There 
were many Fords and Chevrolets. We saw Japanese civilians rid- 
ing in chauffeured Packards. In front of a fire station was a red 
Dodge fire truck with one flat tire. 

We stopped a gray-haired Jap navy captain for the purpose of 
engaging him in conversation. He quickly explained in English 
he had been retired four years, had charge of a library at the 
base and had received permission from the American military 
to go to his home. After assurance we had no intention of in- 
terfering with his activities, he talked freely. He told us the 
Japanese would extend complete cooperation to the occupation 
forces, would obey all instructions to the letter and trouble 
could not be expected unless it came from what he termed “hot- 
headed extremists.” 

All shops in the adjoining village of Agawacho were shut- 
tered. Through an interpreter we talked to a policeman who 
said villagers were remaining indoors in compliance with mili- 
tary instructions to do so for the first three days of the occupa- 
tion. We queried him for some observation on the end of the 
war. First of all, he emphasized the surrender was in conformity 
with imperial order, then added everybody was glad the war 
was over. He wanted to make it plain, however, they had quit 
because Hirohito had decreed the surrender. 

Cooperation with the occupation forces was evident every- 
where in the sprawling navy base. Many Japanese were smiling 
and eager for conversation. Others maintained stolid expres- 
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sions, yet complied with orders given by the Marines and an- 
swered all questions with pointed courtesy. We received salutes 
throughout that first day. Saluting ceased quickly, however, — 
after the Japanese learned the Americans were not particular — 
whether they did or did not salute. 

Complying with instructions given prior to the landing at 
Yokosuka, the Japanese turned over scores of trucks and auto- 
mobiles to the Marines for use in the area. This equipment was 
difficult to operate, probably because of low grade fuel. Starters — 
would not always get motors running. We soon learned the best 
way to start vehicles was to push them a short distance, so we co 
a lot of pushing. 

Formal surrender of the base was made by two Japanese vice 
admirals in front of the cruiser USS San Diego, the only war- 
ship to dock. Correspondents didn’t find much to write about. 
One Marine summed up the situation pretty accurately when he 
said, “I never did come so far to do so little.’ V-J day at Yoko- 
suka didn’t have much sparkle, but all of us, especially campaign — 
veterans, were most thankful it was not the combat operation — 
that had been planned prior to the surrender. 


After the initial occupation the next big story—the story all 
correspondents were eager to get and the story anxiously awaited 
back home—was the fate of American prisoners of war. We 
knew many prison camps had been located from the air, that — 
tons of food and clothing had been parachuted to them by 
carrier-based planes, the B-29’s and other aircraft. 

Aboard the USS Ancon, assigned as a communications ship 
for correspondents accredited to the Navy, we learned Commo- 
dore Roger Simpson had directed a liberation mission in the 
south Tokyo area during the two days immediately preceding 
the occupation landing. Safely aboard Navy hospital ships were 
more than 1,500 Allied war prisoners. Among them were five 
Hoosiers. 
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They were Albert P. (Bud) Rickert, Marine corporal, Indian- 
apolis; Sgt. Dennis E. Tyring, Army Air Forces, Winslow; Cecil 
E. Baker, F-1c, Navy, Indianapolis; Flight Officer Robert E. 
Ring, Army Air Forces, Sullivan, and Joseph F. Lach, Bkr-ac, 
Navy, South Bend. | 

Captured on Wake island soon after the enemy strike at Pearl 
Harbor, Cpl. Rickert was with the advertising department of 
my paper when he was called to service. I was somewhat puzzled 
to see his address listed as Louisville, Ky., then learned from 
Paul Hughes, Louisville Courier Journal correspondent, his 
mother moved to Louisville after he entered service. Bud left 
Indianapolis in November, 1940, with the old 16th Battalion of 
Marine reserves commanded by Lt. Col. William C. Smith, then 
a captain. Col. Smith told me at Peleliu he had been scheduled 
to go with Rickert and others to Wake but was detained at the 
last minute because of necessary dental work. 

Comdr. Harold Stassen, former Minnesota Governor and chief 
of staff for Commodore Simpson, accompanied the liberation 
mission. He told a touching story of witnessing the most ex- 
treme emotions of life when the men were released—emotions 
of overwhelming joy mingled with the bitterness of being 
starved, beaten to obtain military information and other forms 
of revolting mistreatment. 

‘“‘We are making free men by the hour,” he said dramatically. 

Describing filthy conditions in prison camps, particularly at 
the Shinagawa hospital for war prisoners, Stassen said many 
would not have lived if liberation had been delayed a few days 
longer. All, except those recently captured, were suffering from 
malnutrition. Eighty per cent of these cases were listed as 
serious. Conditions improved after Japan’s surrender was an- 
nounced, the prisoners said. Beatings were less frequent, and 
from plane-dropped rations they had decent food for the first 
time. 

Overjoyed at the sight of rescue, many men plunged into the 
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water and swam out to meet approaching boats, Stassen said. 
Superfortress crews and submariners suffered most, he said, be- 
cause the Japs beat them to elicit military information. Bitter 
stories were told of an “inquisition center’ somewhere in the 
Tokyo area where various forms of torture were used to make 
men talk. 

Comdr. Stassen told of an American doctor captured on Guam 
who was put to work with a pick and shovel and not permitted 
to treat fellow prisoners although Japanese medical aid was in- 
adequate. The prisoners included American, British, Australian 
and Dutch, who had been freed from seven camps. Many gallant 
survivors of Wake island and Bataan were among them. Stassen 
estimated approximately fifty per cent required immediate hos- 
pital care. 


Aboard the Navy hospital ship USS Benevolence I met a 
happy Hoosier—happy because he was once again a free man and 
the harrowing experiences of thirty-nine months as a Japanese 
war prisoner finally were at an end. Pfc. Ralph Morris Knox, 23, 
of Butler, Ind., thought he was more fortunate than most Ameri- 
can prisoners. Despite vicious beatings and long months in 
filthy prison hospitals, he was in good health except for a foot 
injury which could be mitigated by modern surgery. 

“Do you know William Fox of The Indianapolis News?” he 
demanded the very moment I identified myself. 

Ralph seemed highly pleased yet a little amazed I should know 
Bill. He hesitated, reiterated the question in slightly different 
form in an apparent effort to make sure we were talking about 
the same person, then told me a strange story of how Sports 
Editor Fox indirectly was responsible for the comparatively 
good treatment he received in Japan. 

“I have never met Mr. Fox, but I’m going to look him up just 
as soon as I get home,” Knox said. ‘““Mr. Fox doesn’t know it, of 
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_ course, yet he made life much easier for me in Japan because 
| he once was friendly with a Japanese who lived in Detroit. En- 
_ gaged in some kind of work for his government, this Jap citizen 
_ was repatriated in June, 1942. Soon after returning to Japan 
_ he was assigned as an interpreter at the Kawasaka steel mills 
_ where I was doing forced labor. 
“Learning I was a Hoosier, this interpreter came around one 
day and asked if I was acquainted with Mr. Fox. He told me of 
meeting him and seemed intensely proud of their acquaintance- 
ship. ‘Through later conversations—he liked to talk of life in the 
United States—we developed a personal relationship that paid 
me worth-while dividends. Rewards were in the form of ciga- 
rettes, candy, peanuts and news from home, smuggled to me 
under admonitions of secrecy. My treatment was much better 
than that accorded other PW’s. Yes, I sure want to meet Mr. 


Flying crew chief on a B-17, Pfc. Knox flew a mission the first 
day of the war. He said they found an eighty-ship enemy convoy 
off the northern tip of Luzon but could not attack because of 
the lack of bombs. Returning to base, they were in the mess hall 
when Jap bombers struck Clark Field. His plane was among the 
many destroyed on the ground. 

They left Clark Field on Christmas eve, he said, went to 
Bataan for a week and then boarded the S. S. Mayon to be evacu- 
ated to Australia. Off Negros island the ship was hit by enemy 
aircraft bombs and they went to Mindanao, the last island to fall 
in the Philippines, because of the damage. About half of the 
outfit was evacuated by air, while the remainder was captured 
May 10, 1942, while unarmed and digging gun emplacements 
and trenches for Filipino troops. 

“Our treatment was good while in prison camps on Minda- 
nao,” Knox said. “It came to an end, however, when we sailed 
for Osaka, Japan, on October 1. War prisoners were crowded 
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into the hold until there was not even room to sit down. We 
took turns sleeping as it was necessary for a part of the group to © 
go topside to provide space to lie down. About thirty men died 
on the voyage. We were aboard ship forty days.” 

Their clothing was confiscated at the prisoner of war camp — 
known as Kawasaka No. 2, Knox said, and they were given a 


single change from a supply of British uniforms captured at 


Hong Kong. Later transferred to barracks known as Fifth De- 
tachment Camp, he worked at the steel mills until his foot was 
mangled May 12, 1943, by a two-ton roller that slipped from a 
crane. He did not get proper surgery, losing a big toe and consid- 
erable use of his foot. 

Knox said he was taken to a civilian hospital where the toe 
was amputated without an anaesthetic while he was strapped to 
a table and held by seven nurses. He said he learned later the 
hospitals did not have anaesthesiant drugs. This injury failed 
to heal properly and in January, 1944, he was taken to the 
Shinagawa PW hospital where he received better medical at- 
tention, probably through the intercession of his Japanese 
friend. 

Shinagawa, where the Jap policy of half rations for PW hos- 
pitals was enforced rigidly, was the worst of all prison camps, 
Knox said. He was in this hospital for nineteen months—until 
liberated August 29, 1945. He contracted amoebic dysentery 
and had an emergency appendectomy. The British surgeon 
who performed the operation despaired of his life for several 
days. Although Knox had recovered, he was still forty pounds 
underweight when liberated. 

More prevalent after military reverses, mistreatment of war 
prisoners might flare on the least provocation, Knox said. They 
were slapped, kicked, beaten and often compelled to stand at 
rigid attention for six or seven hours. Guards usually punished 
any slight movement while standing attention by throwing the 
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offenders over their heads in a jujitsu exhibition. Knox said his 
worst beating was for violating a rule which required smoking 
within arm’s reach of an ash receptacle; he was ten feet away. A 
civilian employee, later adjudged insane and dismissed, gave 
him fifty lashes on the face with a belt and made him stand at 
attention all night, he said. 

During the time he was a war prisoner Knox received forty 
letters, but only two from home. He had had one letter from 
his mother and another from a younger brother, James. He was 
permitted to write one letter about every six months and made 
one radio record for broadcast to the States. His father, Harry 
C. Knox, was working at the Allison plant in Indianapolis. He 
had a brother, Charles Knox, 21, with the Army air forces in 
Europe. 

Stories of vicious atrocities were manifold, yet there were some 
brighter aspects to war prisoner treatment. The Japanese who 
befriended Knox—even visited him in the hospital—was not the 
only sympathetic enemy national. I was told how Japanese 
girls and older women, horrified by the starvation practices, 
often smuggled food to American PW’s by devious means and 
sometimes suffered punishment as a consequence. 

I picked up the trails of Rickert, Baker and Tyring aboard the 
destroyer USS Gosselin. They were released August 29 by liber- 
ation parties from this ship. William E. Weyhmueller, 19, 
PhM-2c, Hammond, talked with the three men. He said they 
were in good condition and did not need hospitalization. Rickert 
and Baker were on the USS Ozark awaiting the voyage home, 
he said, while Tyring was on the USS Monitor. Weyhmueller 
said the Gosselin led the parade of warships into Sagami bay and 
their LCVP boats were the first to reach shore and liberate 
American PW’s from the Omori prison camp area. 

There were several Hoosiers in the crew of the Benevolence. 
I met Frederick H. Hiatt, 18, S-1c, Muncie; George L. Rogers, 
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21, HA-ic, Newcastle; William E. Caudill, 21, PhM-gc, Silver 
Lake, and Walter J. Backes, Jr., 22, PhM-2c, Evansville. One 
of the patients was Robert CG. Bevis, 19, Mus-3c, 6290 Valley 
drive, Indianapolis, who had been transferred from the carrier 
Lexington. He was recovering from a pleurisy attack and was 
about ready to leave. 


Y FIRST view of war-ravaged Tokyo was the day after the 
M occupation landing when Commodore Simpson invited a 
small group of correspondents to accompany him on a PW lib- 
eration mission. Long ago we had known from B-g9 photo- 
graphs that the third largest city of the world was eighty-five 
per cent destroyed, yet we were hardly prepared for the sight 
of such complete desolation. 

Tokyo was depressing—a frightful example of war’s unrelent- 
ing fury. There was no need for the Japanese to tell us in- 
cendiary bombs dropped from Superfortresses were far more 
devastating than the last disastrous earthquake. We drove past 
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the imperial palace and through the heart of the principal 
business area, where damage was less severe, but just beyond 
were acres upon acres of charred debris. Factory chimneys tow- 
ered high above the ashes. Escaping the fiery torch, they re- 
mained as lonely sentinels guarding the devastation. 

Trying to make the best of prevailing conditions, the stoical 
Japanese had cleared away debris and were growing gardens in 
the ashes. Reminiscent of a type of housing at home during the 
depression years, sometimes known as Hoovervilles, were the 
hundreds of hovels constructed from tin and other salvaged re- 
mains. Here and there we saw Japanese poking through the 
ruins of their former homes searching for whatever might be 
worth salvaging. ‘Tokyo was not a pretty sight. } 

Although troops had not occupied the city and we were 
among the first Americans to enter, people on the streets affected 
no surprise and carried on as usual. Many women smiled, chil- 
dren whooped and waved, but most men stolidly ignored our 
presence. There was no saluting or bowing as when we first 
landed. Some turned for a casual, half-interested look at the 
party, but the majority of people on the streets walked past 
without a single glance in our direction. Obviously deliberate 
at first, this attitude melted quickly with arrival of occupation 
troops. 

Crowded into the back end of a commandeered Jap truck, we 
drove across the city and thirty miles north to liberate a group 
of missionaries interned in a former monastery. We found 
fifty-six missionaries of different Allied nations, including one 
American. Their internment status apparently had been ter- 
minated by the Japanese, nevertheless they hailed us as liber- 
ators. 

Only six or seven elected to return with us. Others explained 
they had been in Japan for many years, had been away from their 
home countries so long they didn’t care to return and would 
remain there to carry on their chosen work, which they said 
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would be more important than ever in the postwar adjustment _ 


period. Some had been separated from Japanese wives and — 


planned to seek them out immediately. 


Uniformed civilian guards were polite and courteous. I was _ 


somewhat puzzled by the stiff-legged walk suddenly developed 
by enlisted Navy men who accompanied us until one explained 
they had appropriated ceremonial swords belonging to the | 
guards, which they had found hanging in a back room. Ameri- 
cans were always hunting souvenirs and any kind of a Japanese 
sword was No. 1 on the must-have list. 

Earlier in the day we landed from an LCVP boat on the in- 
dustrial outskirts of south Tokyo and went into the first building 
we saw to seek information on a war prisoner camp reported in 
the vicinity. Japanese courtesy was manifested immediately. 
While inquiries were made a bent old lady hurriedly brewed 
tea and bowingly served it to our party. Such hospitality could 
hardly be expected from a former enemy. 

Our jaunt took us to the Tokyo docks where we found the 
USS Reeves, APD 52. I went aboard to be greeted by Lt. (jg) 
Robert E. Houghman, Franklin, communications officer. After 
duly impressing me with the fact their ship was the first to dock 
at Tokyo, he gave me news of an associate at The Indianapolis 
News, Lt. Herb Kenney, whose ship had been hit by a suicide 
plane at Okinawa. They had visited at Leyte a month before 
when Herb’s ship was undergoing repairs. 

Harold E. Hillenberg, 19, S-1c, Indianapolis, told me he 
talked with four Hoosiers liberated from Omori prison camp. 
Other Hoosier crewmen on this ship included Bert Rucker, 23, 
Rdm-ic, Knightstown; Edgar A. Homeister, Jr., 19, S-1c, Jef- 
fersonville; Carl R. Becker, MM-3c, Gary, and Stanley S. 
Vawter, 19, radarman, Madison. 

I stayed overnight aboard the USS Barr, another APD in the 
area. Edwin W. Prus, 36, SK-2c, Gary, said boats from his ship 
liberated William A. Thomas, Army air forces, Crown Point, 
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from Omori. In our party and helping broadcast radio network 
programs heard at home in the early stages of the occupation 
was George M. Smith, 21, of 1316 South Eighteenth street, ‘Terre 
Haute. He was a Navy radio technician and attached to the 
Cincpac staff that made the trip from Guam. 


Liberated from camps throughout Japan, hundreds of Ameri- 
can war prisoners were streaming through the processing center 
on the Yokohama docks every day. ‘They received clean clothing, 
medical examinations and the long awaited tags authorizing 
immediate transportation home. ‘The Army hospital ship Mari- 
gold was docked here. Assisting with the processing and evacu- 
ation work was Capt. Chalmers L. Goyert, 24, Bloomington, on 
special duty with the 11th Army Corps. 

In a single day on the Yokohama waterfront I contacted 
eleven newly liberated Hoosiers. ‘They included Capt. Nelson 
N. Kauffman, 3337 College avenue, Indianapolis; Pvt. David L. 
Osborne, 28, Indianapolis; ist Lt. John B. Boynton, 21, 221 
Crescent street, Elkhart; Pfc. Chester W. Green, 30, Bluffton; 
Pvt. Daniel O. Conrad, Spencer; ist Lt. Basil B. Dulin, Mitchell; 
Raymond J. White, 22, Terre Haute; Warren Gene Anderson, 
23, Martinsville; Cpl. Marion E. Terrell, 29, of Deputy, near 
Madison; Pfc. Gene P. Conner, 27, 618 North Heidelbach street, 
Evansville and Cpl. Edwin L. Hartley, 29, Roanoke. 

Stories of hardship, mistreatment and torture were related by 
all, but the most pathetic came from Cpl. Hartley. Describing 
the terrible winter of 1943-44 at Camp Niigata, north of ‘Tokyo, 
he said men were sent out barefooted on forced labor details. 
They had little clothing or food and civilian guards clubbed 
those too ill to work. Many cases of frozen feet and pneumonia 
resulted, with more than 100 out of 650 prisoners dying. As- 
signed to stevedore work, Hartley said his immediate group sup- 
plemented the camp starvation diet by stealing from food sup- 
plies they handled on the docks. 
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Two men were tortured to death that winter, Hartley said, 
by being tied in the snow outdoors. Barefooted and given very 
little food or water, they remained there until death came ten 
days later. One man was being punished for stealing a can of 
corned beef the guards had taken from Red Cross packages in- 
tended for war prisoners. He didn’t remember the offense of 
the other man, but said it was equally trivial. Hartley was with 
Battery F, 59th Coast Artillery, and captured May 6, 1942, at 
Corregidor. 

White and Anderson were civilians and employed on a Navy 
air base project when captured at Wake island December 23, 
1941. ‘They were transferred to a Shanghai camp where they 
reported good treatment outside of “ordinary things like being 
slapped around.” They told of building a “mountain” at Shang- 
hai, which actually was a mammoth rifle range. This project was 
all hand labor and required eighteen months to construct. ‘They 
named it Fujiyama and wrote a song about it for their camp 
entertainment program. Both men were transferred to Peiping, 
China, for a short time and then brought to Camp Nuigata early 
in July, 1945. 

Osborne and Conner were with an Army aircraft warning 
signal outfit and were captured on Bataan. They were unac- 
quainted until I brought them together while they were get- 
ting clean clothes to go aboard ship. Osborne said he had re- 
ceived no mail since his capture. Conner said he had lost sixty 
pounds but regained thirty-five after being assigned to a Jap 
kitchen detail. He told me Capt. Kauffman of the Army medical 
corps, who had been captured at Bataan, was liberated from the 
same camp at Niigata. 

I didn’t have an opportunity to talk with Dulin and Conrad, 
but 2nd Lt. William W. Guy, 26, of 326 West Johnson avenue, 
Terre Haute, with the 42nd General Hospital operating from 
the Yokohoma docks, said both men, who were captured in the 
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Philippines and liberated from Ashio camp, were in good physi- 
cal condition. | 

Captured on Corregidor, where he was serving in the 6oth 
Coast Artillery, Pfc. Green told of a nightmare voyage to For- 
mosa when 600 men were jammed into a hold 50 x 75 feet on 
an inter-island ship for thirty-eight days. He said at least one 
man died every day. Pfc. Green said he got no beatings after his 
transfer to Japan and received fair treatment. His parents were 
deceased and the nearest relative was an uncle, Clarence Green, 
Bluffton. 

Terrell, with an anti-tank company on Bataan, reported he 
had received exceptionally good treatment. He escaped the 
vicious beatings others experienced and was slapped or struck 
only twice during his entire imprisonment. ‘Transferred to 
Japan in October, 1942, he worked in a foundry at Niigata until 
the war ended. He lost forty pounds, but otherwise was in good 
health. His mother, Mrs. Lulu Darin, lived at Deputy. Terrell 
said he received twenty letters during his imprisonment. 

Osborne, Conner and Terrell were in the Bataan death 
march. Osborne said they started from Bataan April 10, 1942, 
and marched to San Fernando, a distance of about ninety miles. 
They had neither food nor water for three days, he said. 

Flying a B-29 named “Blind Date II,” Lt. Boynton was shot 
down May 24, 1945, in a fire raid over Tokyo. The plane was 
caught in searchlights and set afire by flak hits. All crewmen 
parachuted safely to the ground a few seconds before a gas tank 
exploded. Boynton hid in the hills for three days and then 
surrendered to farmers. He went through a brutal interrogation 
and was incarcerated in an 8x11 cell for eighty days with 
fifteen other captured airmen. They were moved to Omori 
prison August 15th, the day hostilities ceased. 

Among the liberated PW’s I met on the Yokohoma docks was 
a Navy warrant officer, Walter A. Shaputnic, Cementon, Pa., 
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who told of meeting Pvt. O. L. Barnett, 427 North Davidson 
street, Indianapolis, at a Kobe prison camp. He said Barnett, 
who was captured on Bataan, had been moved to another camp 
and he had no word as to whether he had been liberated. 


Never have I heard a story of greater sacrifice for flag and 
country than that told by survivors of the ill-fated submarine 
USS Sculpin. Tragic and grim with the stark realism of war, it 
was the story of how a little band of heroic souls deliberately 
sacrificed their own lives rather than let the submarine fall into 
enemy hands. 

Mystery forever will shroud the act of those who remained 
aboard after other crewmen abandoned ship, then scuttled the 
underseas craft as a Jap destroyer prepared to take their prize. 
Perhaps there was a prearranged pact to meet such a contingency, 
but it never will be known. It is known, however, that the sub- 
marine dived under her own power and crewmen remaining 
aboard were well aware the ship could not rise again. 

Among survivors of the Sculpin lost November 19, 1943, 
southeast of Truk, were three Indianapolis men. They were 
Paul A. Todd, 30, PhM-ic, 2323 North Pennsylvania street; 
Edward F. Ricketts, 31, MM-2c, 927 North Livingston avenue 
and Eugene Baker, F-2c, 1638 Carrollton avenue. They had just 
been liberated from Japanese prisoner of war camps. 

Todd and Ricketts told me the tragic and dramatic story of 
how the Sculpin, under attack for eight hours, was finally 
forced to surface by depth charges and then gallantly opened 
fire on the enemy destroyer. Comdr. Fred Connoway, the com- 
manding officer, ordered ship abandoned only after the sub- 
marine was badly damaged by shellfire from the heavier warship. 
Todd, who passed the word to abandon ship, said survivors in 
the water were amazed to see the craft submerge under her own 
power. 

“Our ship was full of holes and leaking in all compartments,” 
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Todd said. “In such condition it was absolutely impossible to 
surface again. We know those who stayed aboard deliberately 
scuttled the ship for she dived under her own power. The sub- 
marine could not have been taken down for any other reason 
except to prevent capture by the Japs.” 

Todd and Ricketts said they presumed the order to submerge 
was given by Comdr. Connoway, who remained aboard, but said 
they had no knowledge of any prearranged pact to meet such a 
contingency. Ricketts estimated eighty per cent of the crew of 
eighty-four men were in the water when the submarine sub- 
merged. After strafing the men in life jackets, killing several, 
the destroyer took forty-two survivors aboard. One wounded 
man, not fatally wounded, he said, was thrown overboard by the 
Japs, while another wounded survivor jerked loose and ran away 
from a Jap sailor who threatened him with a similar fate. 

“It was war,” Ricketts said quietly and without rancor in re- 
sponse to my involuntary outburst against such brutality. 

Out of forty-one submariners taken aboard the destroyer, only 
twenty-one ultimately survived. ‘Twenty Sculpin survivors were 
lost when an enemy carrier bringing them to Japan was sunk by 
American planes outside Tokyo. The remaining survivors un- 
derwent a brutal inquisition at the Ofuna navy interrogation 
center, twenty-five miles southwest of Tokyo. They were beaten 
and not permitted to converse even among themselves. 


Three Hoosier Marines were Japanese prisoners of war during 
the entire period of armed hostilities. Serving as guards at the 
American embassy in Peking, China, they were interned as 
captives on the very first day of the war. ‘They were Cpl. Max S. 
Gaff, 26, Albion; Pfc. William J. Dees, 29, of 824 Lafayette 
street, Ft. Wayne, and Cpl. Oliver S. Melton, Charlestown. I 
found. them aboard the USS Ozark awaiting transportation 
home. 

Treatment of war prisoners was excellent during nineteen 
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months they spent in a prison camp near Shanghai, the men re- 
ported, but conditions changed rapidly with a transfer to Japan 
in August, 1943. They told me of a sadistic interpreter at Camp 
Naoetsu who followed a policy of beating someone daily. One 
war prisoner died in July, 1945, they said, as the result of a 
beating administered by him. 

This interpreter would assemble PW’s for punishment most 
any hour of the day or night, they said. His favorite form of 
mass punishment was to compel men to crawl through the snow 
on hands and knees in cold weather. Standing at attention for 
long hours was quite common, they said, and they thought noth- 
ing of it. 

Four other liberated Hoosiers aboard the Ozark were with the 
old Fourth Marine Regiment that was wiped out as a fighting 
unit on Bataan and Corregidor and later reactivated for out- 
standing combat duty in the Pacific. They were Sgt. Walter T. 
Spicer, Route 3, Nashville; Pfc. Mike Sofranhoff, 1917 Massa- 
chusetts avenue, Gary; Jack F. Bailey, Vincennes, and Pfc. Ed- 
ward M. Richwalski, 4924 Olcott avenue, East Chicago. 

Also aboard the Ozark was Marion L. Perry, 22, S-1c, Ander- 
son. Shore-based with a Navy unit, he was captured May 7, 1942, 
on Corregidor and brought to Osaka where he handled freight 
for two years in a railroad yards. He was doing similar work at 
Tsuraga when liberated. Perry was a Navy regular and planned 
to remain in service. 

The Army, Navy and Marine Corps cooperated splendidly 
with correspondents in getting news back home, particularly the 
news of liberated war prisoners. ‘Therefore I was amazed when 
the Ozark’s commanding officer, regular Navy four-striper Fred- 
erick P. Williams, Birmingham, Ala., peremptorily barred fur- 
ther interviewing of PW’s. This was the only ship processing 
PW’s where correspondents were denied the privilege. 

Really, it didn’t matter as I had notes on all the Hoosiers and 
only planned to remain aboard for a brief visit with the Indian- 
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apolis men who survived the Sculpin disaster. Some of the 
officers explained another correspondent had met with a similar 
experience earlier in the day and offered apologies for the un- 
pleasantness. They told me their skipper just didn’t like news- 
papermen. 

Of course, it was quite impossible for me to interview all 
Hoosiers liberated from PW camps. Realizing many people at 
home anxiously were awaiting word of the safety of loved ones 
and my story would be their first information, I stayed on the 
job until a new censorship regulation was promulgated. News- 
paper stories carrying the names of war prisoners were to be 
delayed until after notification of the next of kin. This af- 
forded a good excuse to turn to other phases of the occupation. 


Shocking as were the war atrocities reported in Japan, we soon 
heard enough to know there could be no comparison with the 
unthinkable bestiality and mass murder practiced in Hitlerian 
Germany. War prisoners were slapped and beaten generally, 
subjected to such mass punishment as standing at attention for 
hours on end and other outrages, yet the vicious atrocity was the 
exception and not the rule. 

I talked with hundreds of liberated men streaming through 
processing stations who were returning home with a definite 
impression war prisoner treatment was surprisingly better than 
we had reason to expect from Orientals with a background 
through the centuries of attaining their objectives by the exer- 
cise of force, cruelty and the threat of cruelty. 

It was inevitable that the Oriental mind should regard some 
form of viciousness as essential to the maintenance of strict — 
obedience—as an example to all war prisoners. Vicious atrocities 
were reported from numerous camps, but there were places 
where severe mistreatment was practically unknown. The hu- 
man element, of course, had to be taken into consideration. 
Some camp guards and commanders were brutal, while others 
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found they could accomplish more through humane methods. 

Liberated Hoosiers told me that generally the individual was 
the master of his own fate. Surliness or open defiance was cer- 
tain to provoke punishment. Many released men said they 
went through more than three years of imprisonment with only 
two or three slappings or cane beatings. ‘They had heard of 
atrocities in other camps, but had none to report themselves. 
Only occasionally in the processing lines did I find men bearing 
the scars of mistreatment. 

Big men, the strapping huskies who towered over the midget- 
looking Japs, fared the worst of all. Conscious of their slight 
stature in comparison, and eager to demonstrate they held the 
whip hand, the Japs vented wrathful emotions of physical in- 
feriority on the big men, selecting them for punishment with 
or without provocation. War prisoners of a stature approximat- 
ing that of their captors seldom were punished for spurious or 
fancied overt acts. 

Revolting to American standards of fair play, such conduct 
was somewhat understandable in the Oriental who glorified 
obedience and was case-hardened to abuse, mistreatment and 
even atrocities. Japan did not subscribe to the Geneva conven- 
tion, yet the nation could not be relieved from responsibility 
for war prisoner treatment. We knew American prestige, so 
essential to the Potsdam objectives of creating a lasting world 
peace, would not be heightened by a half-hearted policy on the 
issue of meting out punishment for the outrages committed in 
PW camps. 

Just as quickly as they were born the animosities of war faded 
into the background of peace. Liberated men, fresh from the 
barbarities of prison camp life, muttered oaths of vengeance, but 
GI’s generally were fraternizing with the late enemy far more 
than military leaders believed wise. 

Occupation by the white barbarians was a bitter pill to swal- 
low, yet the Japanese carefully cloaked resentment behind in- 
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gratiating smiles and fervid protestations of implicit obedience 
to all orders. Our men wandered through strange byways and 
hedges without being molested or even hearing the derisive hiss 
emphasized in wartime propaganda. Contrary to what had been 
expected, the occupation was entirely devoid of incidents. 
Japan demobilized her armed forces speedily and extended full 
cooperation to American occupation forces. 

Blasted by the sudden termination of hostilities was the theory 
supported by many observers that the enemy might fight dog- 
gedly until the last man. We saw them stand until the very 
last on Iwo Jima, Okinawa and elsewhere in island hopping 
operations, then commit hara-kiri rather than accept the dis- 
honor of capture, so it was only reasonable to expect their 
tenacity might be even stronger when defending the homeland. 

But we didn’t understand the Oriental mind. We didn’t 
know the Japs, despite fatalistic beliefs, just couldn’t take it. 
And there was no wonder for the people were living close to star- 
vation and were clothed in castoffs and rags. Their factories, 
homes and firesides were being systematically destroyed in ruth- 
less air raids. ‘They were tired of the war—dreadfully tired. 

Casual observation was sufficient proof the atomic bomb, al- 
thought it probably hastened the decision to capitulate, did not 
end the war. We were told the Japanese stoically accepted the 
inevitable outcome as early as May, 1945, and used the interim 
to prepare the people for the shock of complete and uncondi- 
tional surrender. They did not discuss the capitulation in terms 
of defeat, preferring instead to glorify the benevolence of their 
Emperor who “terminated” the conflict for the altruistic motives 
of sparing the lives and property of his obedient subjects. 

Whatever the inner feelings of the Japanese, it was clearly 
obvious they were overjoyed peace had dawned once again on the 
homeland. Their smiles and quick friendliness, forced and in 
compliance with imperial decree, undoubtedly masked bitter 
resentment, yet most of us felt they were really sincere when they 
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told how happy they were the war was over. Unable to achieve 
their desired objectives by military might, they made little 
secret of the fact they hoped to salvage something from the war’s 
wreckage through a policy of docile and friendly submission. 

Take the case of George Sato who wanted to buy our railway 
tickets and was disappointed when the ticket seller advised him 
the government-owned railroads had decreed free rides for the 
occupation forces. George, who learned to speak English fluently 
in his early years as a ship’s steward, lost a valuable silk business 
and two children in the Tokyo fire raids. He said he was mighty 
glad the war was over and harbored no resentment against the 
American people because his side had lost. 

Representatives of Domei news agency, anxious to give cor- 
respondents any assistance, assured us the Japanese were “‘an 
obedient people.” They even envisioned a better day for the 
great masses that had known obedience and deprivation through- 
out the centuries. ‘These Japanese newspapermen, who appeared 
to have a keen understanding of economic problems and inter- 
national complexities, frankly expressed the hope that ulti- 
mately peace would bring their people some relief from over- 
crowded living conditions in the home islands. 

Discounting the obedient smiles and tactful proffers of friend- 
ship backed by imperial authority, I was soon convinced the 
Japanese attitude had all the elements of sincerity. ‘They told 
me many times, ‘““Che Japanese accept things as they are.” Re- 
spect and humility bereft of apology for the misdeeds of war, 
intermingled with an unspoken plea for mercy, was evident 
everywhere. 

Living under conditions of deprivation so abject big-hearted 
Gl’s scarcely could be criticised for occasional boons to wide-eyed 
and distrustful children, Japan definitely was proceeding on the 
assumption their people had much to gain and nothing to lose 
through humble subservience and overtures of friendship. 

Being one of the few war correspondents who didn’t get 
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around to predicting an approximate date for the conclusion of 
hostilities, I can only compliment myself for not succumbing 
to the temptation. There was some consolation, however, in the 
“think piece” I wrote three months before the atomic bomb 
appeared on the scene. Perhaps the subject matter was well 
“iffed,’’ yet I did venture the suggestion Japan might decide to 
follow the course of wisdom, withdraw from the war and salvage 
what they could from the unhappy experience. 

Frankly, I regarded a sudden and unconditional surrender as 
a remote and unlikely possibility and was waiting for a landing 
on Japanese soil before I started guessing. Impressed by what I 
saw on Okinawa, I was ready to believe the enemy would make no 
peace overtures until the homeland was actually invaded. Even 
then the stark picture of such a gigantic invasion held forth the 
possibility the tenacity of an Iwo Jima or Okinawa might delay 
ultimate victory for several months. But I didn’t mount the 
limb, so there is no occasion either to boast or apologize. 

Hoosiers were well represented in the vanguard of the occupa- 
tion forces. Lt. Comdr. John D. Hughes, Indianapolis attorney, 
was getting around to look over damage wrought by carrier- 
based planes in the big sea strike just prior to the surrender. He 
was war plans officer on Admiral William Halsey’s staff and was 
anxious to see results of their planning. John was getting a little 
weary of the war, too, and like the rest of us was eager to pay his 
respects to the lady atop the monument at home. 

I ran across Boyd Stutler, war correspondent representing 
national headquarters of The American Legion, at a session of 
the Japanese Imperial Diet. Boyd was accredited to the Army and 
-had stuck pretty close to Philippine operations. ‘There was a 
Hoosier behind the wheel of an Army truck I flagged down in 
Yokohama to beg a ride. Pfc. Kenneth L. Myers, 20, Hartford 
City, was having a little difficulty adjusting himself to the Japa- 
nese practice of driving on the lefthand side of the street instead 
of our customary right. 
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NDER leaden skies and in the first mild temperatures most 

of us had encountered in the Pacific, peace dawned once 

again on a war-torn world that quiet Sunday morning of 
September 2, 1945, when formal surrender ceremonies were held 
aboard the battle-scarred USS Missouri anchored in Tokyo bay 
just off Yokohama. 

Our long march across the western sea was ended. Blood and 
sweat and tears would be no more. We were at the end of the 
trail—had attained the cherished objective at long last. It was 
victory—the big show—the one event everybody wanted to wit- 
ness. But somehow the hour of triumph did not evoke a strong 
sense of elation. We had seen the ashes of Tokyo and Yokohama 
—cities levelled by war’s fury in the full bloom of usefulness. 
Elsewhere the destruction was equally severe. Years would pass 
before these cities would rise again. 

More than that, we had seen an impoverished nation. We 
had seen a regimented people who blindly followed their war 
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lords into a war they never could win and now waited uneasily 
for the victors to pass judgment. We had seen war at its worst. 
We knew the people would have to answer for the folly of the 
war lords. We knew the masses would find life hard even in the 
brighter days of peace. 

Eleven men were in the delegation that boarded the battleship 
Missouri to sign the official surrender papers. Three were wear- 
ing silk hats, tails, striped pants and gloves—an outward token of 
the vain effort all were making to muster some degree of pride 
for the trying and unpleasant task. The Japanese people had lost 
face and these eleven had been chosen to bow their heads in 
public disgrace. 

Our position was so different, so far superior we could take 
no glory in the humiliation of the former enemy. I went into 
Japan with bitterness in my heart for I had seen things not easy 
to forget. But that Sabbath day aboard the Missouri, while I 
watched the eleven whipped dogs sign the articles of surrender— 
the articles of shame for their country—I began to see the war 
in a different perspective. When I left Japan several weeks later, 
after talking with the Japanese people and learning more about 
them, I tried to leave behind as much of that bitterness as I 
possibly could. 

It was a solemn ceremony entirely devoid of applause or any 
expression of triumph. From every vantage point members of 
our armed forces craned necks to watch the signing of the his- 
toric documents which ended hostilities. Flanking the Missouri 
on either side were the battleships Iowa and South Dakota, 
while destroyers and other craft were ranged all around in the 
bay. Military airs were played by the Missouri band while the 
ceremony was awaited. All stood at attention and saluted when 
the band played the American and English national anthems. 

Sailors and Marines were drawn up in smart lines on the main 
decks. Many were on the opposite side of the ship and did not 
get to see the actual signing. Correspondents and others per- 
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mitted aboard crowded gun turrets and places affording a view 
of the scene. Assigned stations were given to all personnel. 

In the Japanese delegation were seven men in uniform, the 
three in formal wear and one man dressed in white and bare- 
headed. They shuffled to an assigned position and waited nerv- 
ously while the larger delegation of Allied military officers as- 
sembled on the opposite side. Between them was a table covered 
with green felt cloth on which the surrender papers reposed. 
‘The ceremony was held on the forward starboard side of the 
ship. 

General Douglas MacArthur, wearing sun tans and shirt open 
at the throat, went to the microphone promptly at 9 o’clock and 
spoke briefly from a prepared address. ‘The Japanese representa- 
tives signed first, then the documents were turned around and 
General MacArthur signed first for the Allied powers. Emaciated 
from long months in prisoner of war camps and making his first 
public appearance after being liberated only a few days before, 
General Jonathan Wainwright, the hero of Bataan, stood beside 
the table while General MacArthur affixed his signature in the 
three designated places. Admiral Chester W. Nimitz signed as 
the representative of the United States and representatives of 
other nations took their turn. 

“These proceedings are closed,” General MacArthur an- 
nounced dramatically after the last signature had been affixed. 

As if it had been timed for the very moment of conclusion, the 
sun broke suddenly from behind the clouds to bathe the scene in 
brilliant sunlight. ‘Then hundreds of carrier-based planes flew 
low in formation over the ship. ‘The ceremony had taken exactly 
nineteen minutes. 

Many Hoosiers were sprinkled among those present at the 
colorful signing. As I came aboard I bumped into Bernard 
Clayton, Jr., Zionsville, correspondent for Time magazine and 
formerly with my paper, and Frank A. White, Indianapolis, 
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editor of the Hoosier Legionnaire and correspondent for the 
Indianapolis Star. At my station atop the forward gun turret 
directly overlooking the ceremony scene, I met Maj. Richard 
Tucker, a reporter for ‘The Indianapolis News and attached to 
General MacArthur's public relations staff. All three had flown 
from Manila. 

Among the white-uniformed enlisted men who stood at at- 
tention on deck during the ceremony was Coxswain Henry H. 
Carroll, 21, Indianapolis, who said he was expecting me aboard 
for the formal surrender as he had been keeping track of my 
comings and goings through his cousin, Miss Bess Caplinger at 
The News. Also from Indianapolis was Dallas M. Gordon, 31, 
EM-gc, son of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Gordon, who lived in Ir- 
vington. 

Attached to Admiral William F. Halsey’s staff then aboard 
the Missouri were Charles J. Gill, 36, Y-1c, Logansport; Marrion 
Runyon, 19, Y-2c, Bryant, Ind.; Robert L. Mullikin, 20, Y-2c, 
1804 Garfield avenue, Terre Haute, and Lt. Comdr. John D. 
Hughes, Indianapolis. 

Three Hoosiers in the ship’s company missed the ceremonies 
because they were ashore with a landing party at the Yokosuka 
naval base. ‘They were William Emmons, 30, GM-2c, Vincennes; 
Melvin Reel, 24, S-ic, Petersburg, and Coxswain John Robert- 
son, 26, Bicknell. Another Bicknell man, Melvin Riddle, 19, 
S-ic, cousin of Robertson, was aboard for the ceremony. 

Owen V. Morey, 39, WT-2c, 2021 North Fourteenth street, 
Terre Haute, was bragging about his “forty-seven gilt-edge 
points” and looking forward to the trip home. Also with the 
same number of points and expecting an early return home was 
Harold W. Hegerfeld, 40, S-1c, Ft. Wayne. Both were married 
and had two children. 

Two other Vincennes men were Delbert L. Hunter, 20, GM- 
gc, and Glenn L. Hulen, 20, EM-3c. Wilbur H. Simpson, 27, 
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Mus-2c, Angola, played alto sax in the ship’s band. Eli Chalfie, 
bass drummer, of Cincinnati, said he had a brother in Indianap- 
olis but the band struck up before I had time to get the name 
and address of the brother. 

Robert Shilts, SF-1c, New Paris, O., said he considered himself 
a Hoosier because he lived only three miles from Richmond. 
Lewis F. Richardson, 24, MM-ac, Peru, and Leslie Servies, 25, 
WT-ic, Crawfordsville, who had been aboard since commis- 
sioning of the Missouri in June, 1944, told me the ship downed 
eleven Jap planes during bombardment operations. Lt. (jg) 
Robert Hall, 23, Greensburg, also aboard since commissioning, 
flew a Seahawk observation plane from the battleship. Lt. (jg) 
James H. Reichart, Muncie, was communications officer. 

Other Hoosiers in ship’s company aboard during the surrender 
ceremony, some of whom were on the port side and did not get 
to see the actual signing, included Fred E. Jones, 20, S-1c, 26 
South Seventeenth street, Terre Haute; Louis Gentry, 17, S-1c, 
Evansville; Max E. Tannehill, 30, FC-1c, Linton; Frank P. 
Orban, 20, coxswain, East Chicago; Theodore C. Hepler, 26, 
MM-3c, Bremen; John L. Tucker, 24, F-1c, Royal Center; Joe 
O. Eifrid, 18, F-gc, Ft. Wayne; Dow A. Brock, 24, SF-1c, Troy; 
Frank Sloloda, 23, coxswain, East Chicago; Ernest E. Northrup, 
29, S-1c, 1114 Sycamore street, Lafayette; Charles McCormack, 
25, S-ic, South Bend; James F. Alexander, 20, S-1c, LaPorte; 
Claire D. Smith, 24, S-1c, Earl Park, and Bennett G. Custer, 22, 
radarman gc, Marion. 

Another Hoosier newspaperman present was Robert Walton, 
managing editor of the South Bend ‘Tribune. An enlisted man 
aboard the Missouri who witnessed the ceremonies from the 
bridge was John C. Truman, 33, S-1c, nephew of President ‘Tru- 
man and from the same home town, Independence, Mo. John 
was married and had three children. He was drafted in April, 
1944, and assigned to the Missouri by chance. 
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Never a collector of souvenirs—excess baggage was most an- 
noying when hopping around from island to island and from 
ship to ship—my prize souvenir of the war was the purse card 
received by all aboard the Missouri certifying presence at the 
formal surrender. ‘This little card was attractively done on a 
background of the Japanese flag and signed by General Mac- 
Arthur, Admiral Nimitz, Admiral Halsey and Captain S. S. 
Murray, commanding officer of the battleship. Attendance nec- 
essarily was restricted and I’m sure every man who had the privi- 
lege of being there values this memento far above any other 
souvenir. 

Soon after the formal surrender I transferred my accreditation 
as a war correspondent from the Navy to the Army and joined 
SCAP, the alphabetical designation for Supreme Commander 
Allied Powers. This was necessary as all activities were ashore 
and the Army was directing the occupation movement. We 
stayed for a few days at what passed for a hotel in war-scorched 
Yokohama and then moved to Tokyo where we were quartered 
in the Dai-iti hotel. 

Built since the last big earthquake, the Dai-iti ranked next to 
the Imperial as Tokyo’s finest hostelry. We were surprised, 
however, to find everything on a miniature scale. Rooms were 
small and tables, beds, plumbing and other fixtures were more 
suitable for a child’s room. Even Tom Thumb would have 
found the midget-like bathtub inadequate. Japanese women 
and boys waiting on table in the dining room, who probably 
were getting their first square meals in a long time, insisted on 
serving small portions. All service was on small dishes. Coffee 
cups were about half the usual American size. 

Food was scarce in Tokyo. We subsisted on canned field 
rations served with a very dark Japanese bread. Our Japanese 
cooks invented a few frills in preparation which failed to im- 
prove the taste. After seeing the Oriental method of soil fertili- 
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zation most of us religiously avoided uncooked vegetables be- 
cause of the danger of picking up unwelcome bacteria. Tap 
water was condemned in the hotel, so we resorted to canteens 
and used water purification tablets. 

But our table service in the dining room, as well as other 
service in the hotel, really was grand. Waitresses seemed anxious 
to please and would race back to the kitchen for a second helping 
for anyone brave enough to attempt the ordeal. The girls were a 
little shy at first, but we soon had them smiling over our use of 
newly acquired Japanese words. 


We heard considerable criticism in the early stages of the occu- 
pation, particularly from the press at home, of a so-called “soft 
policy” toward Japan. Such criticism impressed me as wholly 
unjustified in the light of the magnitude of the operation. Gen- 
eral MacArthur emphasized the surrender terms were not soft 
and promised they would not be applied in kid gloved fashion. 
He said impatience at home should be tempered with the realli- 
zation that security and military expediency demanded the ex- 
ercise of restraints until the occupation was consummated. 

Japan was in the process of being demilitarized. Guns, ammu- 
nition and other military equipment had to be taken over to 
insure safety. We wanted to find and liberate all Allied war 
prisoners as speedily as possible. All of this required cooperation 
from the former enemy. Tension between victor and vanquished 
was bad enough. Crackdown policies might have made bigger 
headlines at home, might have brought plaudits from those who 
quarterbacked the war from armor-plated plush chairs, but the 
situation in Japan would not have been bettered. 

The Japanese attitude toward occupation was somewhat enig- 
matical. We heard reiterated assurances of Japan’s sincerity 
and desire to extend complete cooperation, but despite this out- 
ward show of acquiescence instances were soon encountered 
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where stringent action was necessary to suppress subtle and in- 
sidious propaganda. 

Even to the casual observer it was apparent the Japanese were 
not ready to accept the role expected from a defeated nation. 
Instead, there was pronounced tendency to negotiate on a diplo- 
matic basis. Atrocities were shrugged away in the Japanese press 
on the excuse such acts were committed in the passion generated 
by armed conflict. ‘They had made the grand gesture of sur- 
render, yet they wanted to shape postwar policies to their own 
patterns. Our first job was to make the Japanese conscious of de- 
feat and impress them with their responsibility for war guilt. 

Sympathy for the unfortunate masses was not evident among 
the occupation forces. When I heard an occasional expression 
of pity for the Japanese plight, such as I heard over the dinner 
table one night from a high ranking Army officer who formerly 
lived in Tokyo, I was reminded of the observation of a grizzled 
infantryman at Okinawa. Overage, and having attained the 
coveted 85 points, he had been withdrawn from combat and 
given the job of driving a jeep. I had commented on the beauty 
of the passing scene as we were driving along the hilly country- 
side. , 

“Okinawa never will look good to me,” he said in reply, “for 
I am leaving too many buddies here.” 

Bitterness was incompatible with the more urgent objective 
of attaining permanent world peace and international under- 
standing, but the war had engendered hate and mistrust that was 
not going to be dispelled with a perfunctory wave of the occu- 
pation wand. Men who had lived close to the war, who wanted 
no more of armed conflict, were just as anxious as the people 
at home for a policy of firmness. They realized, however, the 
importance of a practical approach to all problems. 

Nippon had a clever propaganda machine which functioned 
smoothly and at top speed while the occupation was getting 
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under way. Domei news agency and Radio Tokyo sent out 
biased news reports which were picked up by the gullible press 
at home and relayed to the American public without the benefit 
of censorship. Day by day this program became more bold until 
a crackdown was inevitable. 

Col. Donald D. Hoover, Indianapolis, initiated and super- 
vised the crackdown. Serving as civil censorship officer, he in- 
stituted drastic curbs following a conference with General 
MacArthur and with the full approval of the supreme com- 
mander. Representatives of the press and radio were called 
together and bluntly told the occupation forces were not negoti- 
ating with the Japanese government. Col. Hoover ordered an 
immediate cessation of objectionable propaganda, the slanting 
of news, publication of untruthful statements or matter inimical 
to the public tranquillity and orderly occupation. 

“Skillful propagandists are trying to create the impression we 
are guests of the Japanese government,’ Col. Hoover said. “Gen- 
eral MacArthur has decreed minimum restrictions on freedom 
of speech, but advantage is being taken of this lenient policy to 
promulgate the idea Japan is dealing with us on a diplomatic 
basis rather than as a conquered nation. Positive action is nec- 
essary to prevent dissemination of a false idea of the position of 
the Japanese government in relations with Allied powers.” 

Domei press service was restricted to the home islands while 
foreign broadcasts from Radio Tokyo were ordered discontin- 
ued. Asahi Shimbun, Tokyo daily newspaper, was suspended 
forty-eight hours for violation of censorship directives. Nippon 
Times, English language newspaper, reversed editorial policies 
after a sharp warning. Col. Hoover announced permanent 
suspension would be the price of a second violation. 

Results were forthcoming immediately. For the first time the 
word “‘defeat”’ started to appear in the Japanese press and there 
was more of a tendency to let the people know they did not 
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merely retire from the war with their fingers crossed. Under the 
threat of permanent suspension newspapers, the radio and 
other information channels painted a different picture of the 
purposes of occupation. Publicity was given the incredible 
Philippine atrocities, the twisting and slanting of news was 
minimized and there was some actual castigation of militarists 
and wartime bureaucrats who continued in power. 

Formerly a reporter and assistant city editor of The Indian- 
apolis News, Col. Hoover was engaged in public relations and 
advertising when he went to service in February, 1942, as a first 
lieutenant in the reserves. He was chief of the censorship branch 
at Allied headquarters in Europe, serving on the staffs of General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Field Marshal Alexander and Sir Henry 
Maitland Wilson. He came to the Pacific in October, 1944. His 
wife, Polly, and daughter, Cynthia, 9, lived at 3505 North Penn- 
sylvania street, Indianapolis. 

Also assigned to duties in occupation headquarters wae tem- 
porarily sojourning in Tokyo, was Col. George V. Kendall, 
Crawfordsville, dean of the Wabash College faculty, who took 
leave of absence to enter the Army in March, 1942. He was en- 
gaged in counter-intelligence work in the Pacific. 


UNNING true to form, Americans demonstrated once again 
R they are the world’s prize suckers. Not so many weeks before 
the men of our armed forces were frisking Japs for souvenirs 
before bodies got cold on the battlefields. ‘They paid for souve- 
nirs in Japan—paid frightful prices. They bought anything and 
everything with a Tokyo label at prices that would have swooned 
stout-hearted Scotchmen. And the good old Yankee dollar took 
a terrific walloping in the process. 

Most stores and shops had two price lists—one for the Japs and 
the other for the suckers. I visited one of the more opulent 
department stores with Gustaf Svensson, Gothenburg, Sweden, 
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who was stranded in Tokyo during the war and was doing inter- 
preting for Army public relations. Gus regaled me with the 
conversation as a Jap objected to the quoted price of an item. 


The clerk apologized profusely, explaining he had inadvertently — 


quoted the price from the sucker list. 

We came around later and tried to buy the same item at the 
price quoted to the Jap, but we didn’t succeed. The clerk bland- 
ly reassured us of Nippon’s great friendship for Americans and 
said there must be some misunderstanding if we labored under 
the illusion the Japanese would stoop to the nefarious practice 
of maintaining two prices. 

Oftentimes heavy taxes were added to purchases. Some of the 
wise boys refused to pay the tax and got away with it, on the 
ground occupation forces were prohibited from the payment of 
any charge which would be used directly to pay Japanese war 
costs. But shopkeepers soon learned to circumvent this hurdle 
by lumping the price and not itemizing the tax separately. 

Candidly, Tokyo had very little merchandise to sell. I didn’t 
see anything I cared to cart home—certainly not at the asked 
price. Yet the GI’s, officers and men alike, paid outlandish sums 
for useless junk they could have duplicated in the five and ten- 
cent stores at home for a fraction of the cost. ‘There was a big 


rush for Japanese prints. Likely as not better prints were ob- 


tainable at home for less money. 

First on the shopping list of every GI was the coveted kimono. 
We were told at ‘Takashimaya, one of the high class department 
stores, that silk kimonos selling for 35 yen before the war were 
retailing, to the GI, at 350 yen. Of course the prewar yen was 
around four to the Yankee dollar as compared to the occupation 
exchange rate of fifteen for $1. Our clerk said soldiers were 
paying 800 to 1,000 yen for medium grade kimonos, while some 
had gone as high as 3,000 yen for the better grades. ‘There was 
a serious shortage of kimonos, so the black market ceiling was 
limited only by what the GI was willing to pay. 
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Silks also were in demand, with the GI’s paying 50 to 75 yen 
per yard for materials that brought 3 yen before the war and 
which regular Japanese customers could buy for 10 yen per yard 
at wartime inflated prices. Silks were hard to find, so it wasn’t 
surprising to hear some soldier boast of the wonderful bargain he 
had picked up for the little woman at five Yankee dollars per 
yard. 

Inasmuch as Japan imported practically all fabrics prior to the 
war, store shelves were barren of clothing except for some silk 
and wearing apparel made from the unsatisfactory staple fiber, 
produced from wood pulp and used for shirts and suits. Cloth- 
ing was rationed on a strict point system, but scarcely none was 
available. ‘There was some rationed clothing for children, which 
was limited to those who had lost all belongings in air raids. 

A Jap industrialist told me all unobtainable articles were ra- 
tioned, and obtainable articles could be found only on the black 
market. Consequently there was a thriving black market where 
most anything was available at a price. Of course, the Japanese 
were wearing clothes they had before the war. Most of them 
seemed to be dressed adequately, although it was a safe guess 
they were wearing their worst apparel in order to impress occu- 
pation forces with the national plight and need for relief. Very 
few were in rags and tatters. 

Shoes, as well as stockings and socks, were non-existent. Men 
appeared to have adequate footwear, while the women univer- 
sally wore getas, or wooden clogs. Many children and women 
were barefooted, but not the men. Comparatively few men 
wore clogs. Even clogs were rationed at the rate of four pairs a 
year to the individual and still were hard to obtain. The Japa- 
nese said the distribution plan had fallen down and they were 
lucky to get one pair a year. 

Soon after the occupation kimonos started to appear once 
again. Kimonos were banned during the war and the garb de- 
creed for women was mompei, which consisted of cloth trousers 
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fitting tight at the ankles and a roomy blouse. ‘This dress gave 
more freedom of movement when women had to run to a bomb 
shelter in air raids. Wartime dress for men was a cloth military 
cap and wrapped leggings, along with any remnants of military 
uniforms they might be able to acquire. Such attire was not by 
government order, but it was considered the proper patriotic 
motif. Western garb, of course, was strictly verboten and brought 
instant disfavor. 

We were told in the department stores that the wartime price 
increase for most goods was around thirty per cent. This was 
the added cost to the Japanese consumer and not the figure 
quoted to the occupation forces. Goods were far more plentiful 
in outlying cities than in burned-out Tokyo, but shopkeepers 
were making every effort to replenish their shelves for the new 
bonanza. In prewar days the ‘Takashimaya store utilized eight 
floors of its deluxe building, which suffered some damage from 
fire raids. When I was there the ground floor sufficed for the 
meager goods the store had for sale. 

Our GI’s quickly discovered a little sugar, a few packages of 
cigarettes, bars of soap and candy would get them much better 
souvenirs. Still chafing from the European experience, the 
Army was watching to make sure this traffic did not get out of 
bounds. Books seemed quite plentiful, probably because the 
Japanese always were prolific readers. Bookstore clerks told us 
the wartime trend was toward military and historical literature, 
but they believed Japanese tastes would change with the mili- 
tary occupation. 


The corner grocery was no longer an institution in Japan. In 
a quest for information on food and food prices I set out to find 
a food store, only to learn the prewar grocery had vanished from 
the Japanese scene. Strictly rationed, all food was distributed 
from government stations in family allotments. We rationed 
certain food items loosely at home, but in Japan all edible sub. 
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stances were on the list and under direct government control. 
Moreover, their system of rationing really was airtight. Food 
had to be conserved rigidly for Japan to remain in the war. 

Rice and soy beans were the staple foods in Japan. Unpolished 
in wartime, rice was mixed with the residue remaining after 
oil had been extracted from soy beans. They told me the rice 
supply for each person was adequate for eight days a month and 
for the remainder of the month the staple was soy beans and soy 
bean products. Their decided preference for rice is difficult for 
the western world to understand, yet it has sufficed as the major 
element of the national diet for centuries and the Japanese are 
lost without it. 

Rice and soy bean staples were rationed at the rate of 297 
grams a person daily, a little under eleven ounces. There was 
no meat, but fish was available two or three times a month and 
vegetables were distributed every five days at the rate of two 
ounces per person, or a little more if the supply was ample. Soup 
made from soy bean paste, limited to one pound a month per 
person, was a popular supplement. Fish and vegetables were 
cooked in the indispensable soy sauce, rationed at the rate of 
two pints a month per person. Each family was entitled to three 
pints of soy bean cooking oil once a month regardless of size. 

Some meat was available on the black market at a cost pro- 
hibitive to most families. Six pounds of beef was offered for 300 
yen—in excess of $3 a pound at the occupation rate of exchange. 
Black market rice was quoted as high as 60 yen for 1.4 kilos, 
whereas the government-pegged price was only 49 sen for the 
same measure. 

Dark and soggy bread was made from a mixture of wheat 
flour, corn flour and soy bean flour. Government regulations 
permitted two small slices at each meal provided the individual 
was willing to forego rice. 

We were told at one of the ration depots that the price of rice 
had increased only ten per cent during the war, while average 
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food costs were up about twenty per cent. Economic police held 
black market activities to a minimum during the war, but gov- 
ernment controls slackened with the cessation of hostilities. 
Black market operators were said to be alarmed over the future 
of the yen and were showing a disposition at that time to hold 
their goods for barter purposes. 

In close contact with homeland conditions throughout the 
war, Gus Svensson, my helpful associate on this mission, volun- 
teered the additional information some Japanese families would 
butcher a dog occasionally. He said they preferred a red dog 
for the meat seemed to be more succulent. . . . Gus insisted he 
wasn’t pulling my leg. And I don’t think he was, yet it had the 
effect of causing me to forego strange entrees that baffled identi- 
fication in our Dai-iti mess hall. Perhaps it was Spam prepared 
the Japanese way, but I kept conjuring a mental picture of red 
dog. 

More ready money was in the hands of the Japanese people 
than ever before, particularly in Tokyo and in other heavily 
bombed areas, so it was interesting to observe inflation trends. 
This was due to higher wartime wages and the payment of gov- 
ernment war risk insurance for destroyed property, abetted by 
the factor that savings had mounted because of the inability to 
spend money for needed goods and materials. The latter situa- 
tion also prevailed at home but on a much smaller scale than 
in Japan. 

Although a vast amount of property had been lost, the gov- 
ernment boasted insurance payments never had defaulted. For 
some time the government paid 3,000 yen in cash, then froze 
remaining payments for a period of five years as an anti-inflation 
move. Just before the surrender the initial payment was boosted 
to 5,000 yen, if that much insurance was carried. Most home 
owners carried only 3,000 yen insurance, which was described as 
the prewar value of an average home. The policy of freezing a 
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portion of the payment seemed to discourage insurance beyond 
the amount that could be collected immediately. 

Government labor control was rigid during the war period. 
Workers were mobilized in the same manner men were drafted 
for the armed services, assigned to specific war plants and paid 
wages fixed by the government. Concerned only with the mobi- 
lization of war workers, the government decreed no controls 
over workers who were not mobilized. So it was not surprising 
to hear that workmen in this minority group, engaged in non- 
essential activities, often commanded fabulously high wages. 
There was a definite wartime labor shortage in Japan. 

Compulsory savings, under government ukase, averaged fif- 
teen per cent of wages paid, while taxes absorbed five per cent 
in the lower brackets and up to thirty per cent in the higher 
brackets. Other forms of taxation depleted the worker’s pay 
envelope, but the enforced economy had the overall effect of 
spreading more money among the people. 


Housing was Japan’s most serious living problem. In Tokyo 
alone an estimated 5,000,000 people had been bombed from 
their homes. Where and how they found shelter was an inpene- 
trable mystery. ‘Thousands upon thousands were living in hovels 
made from tin salvaged from fire debris. Conditions were just 
as bad in other cities where incendiary bombs had been dropped 
from our B-29’s. 

Even standing room was at a premium on trains crowded 
with people who roamed from one place to another in search 
of shelter as well as food. Every scrap of board was valuable and 
could be utilized by the homeless. Emperor Hirohito made a 
gesture that won popular aclaim when he announced the im- 
perial forest reserves would be opened to lumbering. The 
Tokyo area has freezing weather with a temperature range of 
30 to 40 degrees prevailing from December to March. Accus- 
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tomed only to the small amount of heat provided by charcoal 
burners, the winter situation may not have been as dire as the 
original occupation forces anticipated. 

Nippon’s clever propaganda machine painted a darker picture 
of the food outlook than was warranted. While the national diet 
was sub-standard and far under prewar levels, the specter of 
starvation was not casting a foreboding shadow over the land. 
Belts would have to be drawn a little tighter in the adjustment 
period, perhaps, but there was no basis for speculation that suf- 
fering would be intense. 

Food supplies were not plentiful during the war, yet I was 
told there never was a really serious shortage. If anything, 
American occupation brightened the picture. An increase in 
fish, vegetables and other foodstuffs could be expected as sol- 
diers and war workers returned to peacetime pursuits. People 
who had lived in Japan before the war ventured the opinion the 
Japanese should not depend so much on their beloved rice and 
should develop tastes for vegetables and other sustaining foods — 
to alleviate the dietary deficiency. » 

From Sinkichi Katayanagi, vice director of the food control 
bureau of the ministry of agriculture, I got a little broader pic- 
ture of the food outlook. He did not foresee a scarcity approach- 
ing starvation proportions, although food calories for the indi- 
vidual averaged 1,500 as compared to the normal requirement 
of 2,000 calories. Rice crops to be harvested in November, he 
said, would be under the previous year because of a cool and wet 
summer. Food supplies had been dwindling steadily, largely 
because of fire losses, and they had been forced to dip into spe- 
cial reserve supplies, he said. 

Japan had planned on importing 2,400,000 tons of soy beans 
and corn from Manchuria from January 1 to October 1, 1945, 
he said, but Allied attacks on shipping reduced actual imports to 
half this figure. He said the home islands faced the prospect of 
losing all imports from Manchuria, Korea and Formosa, and 
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thought the situation might become serious for the millions of 
Japanese troops stranded in China, while the food problem at 
home would be accentuated on their ultimate return. 

Katayanagi said the home islands, never self sufficient, could 
produce about 80 per cent of the needed food supplies and 
they would have to depend on imports to make up the remain- 
ing deficiency of 20 per cent to restore the normal diet. Al- 
though the Japanese cultivated golf courses, precipitous moun- 
tainsides and almost every inch of available ground, he said 
plans were under way to reclaim more ground for agriculture. 
Mulberry orchards providing food for the silk worm were to be 
cleared. Rubbish would be removed in bombed areas to make 
way for gardens. 

An order was to be promulgated by the government soon, he 
said, to reduce the production of sake from rice by 80 per cent. 
Some kind of an alcoholic substitute was to be made from sweet 
potatoes. Inasmuch as sweet potatoes had been used in the 
manufacture of industrial alcohol, more would be available for 
food, but Katayanagi said it would not materially affect the sit- 
uation as the Japanese were burning alcohol in automotive 
equipment as a substitute fuel. 

Travelling by air over the vast stretches of hilly and moun- 
tainous Honshu, one is amazed by the industry of the Japanese 
race. Fields are carefully tended everywhere, and you are im- 
pressed with their patient effort to utilize every strip of ground 
capable of productivity. Almost unsurmountable hillsides have 
been terraced ingeniously for cultivation. ‘Through the centu- 
ries much sweat and toil must have gone into this tenacious 
effort to wrest an adequate living from the sparse soil. 

Japan fought and lost a war for expansion. Any wonder why 
the people were willing to follow their leaders through the hor- 
rors and drudgery of armed conflict is dispelled quickly when 
you see the titanic struggle to eke bodily sustenance from a land 
incapable of supporting all the people. Perhaps there was a time 
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when men went to war for the pure love of adventure, but in 
latter years the incentive has been entirely economic. Our vic- 
tory in the Pacific will provide only a breathing space between 
wars if we fail in the responsibility of making it possible for 
people to live in a world where there is sufficient land for all 
and none should starve. 
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HITE Clouds and fleecy wisps of fog floated among the high 
mountain peaks fringing what was left of Hiroshima—a 
scene of natural beauty sharply contrasting with the bleak 
devastation all around. Our charcoal burning bus had stopped 
near a bridge at the very center of the atomic bomb blast. We 
were impressed first with the oppressive stillness and breathless 
quiet that seemed to smother the withered and flattened area. 
Rearing from the city’s ashes were white tombstones, charred 
trees shorn of every branch and the ghostlike remnants of once 
mighty structures. In the air was a faint odor suggestive of the 
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chemist’s laboratory. Here and there were burned hulls of 
street cars, trucks and automobiles. It was a scene of utter 
annihilation. Hiroshima, once a thriving city of 300,000 souls, 
existed in name only. 

As we entered the outskirts of the city we first saw roofs 
stripped of tiling. Then we came upon long rows of frame 
houses crushed and collapsed by the force of concussion. Be- 
yond was complete destruction—more devastating than ever 
wrought before by weapons of war. Undamaged streets and 
bridges, entirely free of rubble, accentuated the dreary scene of 
solitary desolation. Somehow the amount of rubble seemed less 
than in other bombed cities of Japan. Perhaps this was because 
the comparatively small amount remaining was not heaped, 
seemed to be spread out and flattened close to the ground. 

We stopped at the police station, one of the few buildings 
to escape the full force of the withering blast. All windows had 
been blown out completely, plastering stripped from walls and 
ceilings. Interior furnishings had been hurled across rooms and 
left in broken heaps. But the building, located a half mile from 
the center of the blast and constructed of heavy masonry, was 
otherwise intact and sustained no serious structural damage. 

From Hiyashi Fuyufume, deputy police commissioner, we 
heard the same story related by all survivors. ‘Through our in- 
terpreter, Lt. Tom Sakamoto, San Jose, Calif., he told of a ter- 
rific white flash, with no noticeable sound of explosion, fol- 
lowed by heavy black dust so thick for fifteen minutes after- 
wards that “‘people could not see one inch in front of their eyes.” 
Ten persons in this building lived through it, but Fuyufume 
was the only one to escape serious injury. 

Police officials estimated 70,000 or more dead and said practi- 
cally every person in the city at the time was injured. Fires 
broke out simultaneously all over the city, they said, burning 
furiously four or five hours. ‘Thousands were burned to death 
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in the raging inferno or killed outright by falling debris. Many 
deaths were caused by burns from radiant heat and exposure to 
gamma radiation at the time of the explosion. 

Great swarms of flies infested the area. Dr. Fumio Shigeto, 
assistant director of the Hiroshima Red Cross hospital, said all 
flies were killed by the blast but multiplied rapidly afterwards 
because of unsanitary conditions. Located nearly a mile from 
the center of the blast, the Hiroshima hospital was a three-story, 
masonry structure built to withstand earthquake shock. All 
windows were blown out of steel frames and there was consid- 
erable interior damage. Dr. Shigeto said sixty persons in the 
hospital, including twenty-four nurses and three doctors, died 
of flash burns. 

Most amazing was the fact the atomic bomb explosion left no 
trace of a crater. The bomb was exploded at 1,800 feet over 
Hiroshima and 1,500 feet at Nagasaki. ‘There was no sign of 
heating of the ground beyond that due to burning of buildings, 
and no indications of fusing of the ground or melting of mate- 
rials such as occurred in the New Mexico test where the bomb 
was detonated at a much lower altitude. 

We heard many reports of people going into the area hours 
after the explosion who came in contact with lingering radio 
activity, infected scratches or slight wounds, then sickened and 
died. After an exhaustive inquiry, the atomic bomb mission, 
headed by Brig. Gen. T. F. Farrell, reported such incidents 
could not be substantiated. They said no measurable radio 
activity could be found at the point of detonation or elsewhere 
in the target area. It was their opinion the gamma radiation 
occurred simultaneously with the explosion and none was left on 
the ground or in the debris. 

Shells of concrete and masonry structures were left standing. 
I remember one tall building with only three walls and a dome 
perched precariously at the top as if it might topple over at the 
least jar. Altogether there were about twenty well-built struc- 
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tures of masonry and steel still standing in the central portion 
of the city, but all windows were out and interiors had been 
gutted. Bridges, streets and sidewalks sustained little or no 
damage. Only one of twenty bridges in the city was closed to 
traffic because of extensive damage. Sidewalks were left in a 
crumbling condition in some places near the center of the blast. 

This is what I saw in Hiroshima. You have heard and may 
continue to hear sensational arguments that our first atomic 
bombs were overrated, were merely a “‘face-saving miracle” and 
provided the “perfect excuse’ for Japan to retire gracefully from 
a war she was not destined to win. Much misinformation was 
disseminated at the time and for several weeks subsequently. 

That day I stood in the center of Hiroshima and looked in 
every direction at a city completely levelled, I failed to get an 
impression the atomic bomb was overrated. Approximately 
four square miles were laid to waste. Such damage never before 
had been accomplished in a single bomber raid. I understand 
the atomic bomb was designed primarily as a blast weapon, with 
secondary effects from heat and light, yet the resulting fires 
were just as disastrous as incendiary bombs dropped by great 
fleets of B-29’s. 

Maj. Alexander P. de Seversky, consultant for the War De- 
partment, had a rather interesting article in Reader’s Digest in 
which he ventured the “considered opinion”’ that the effects of 
these original atomic bombs had been “wildly exaggerated.” 
He said the results in Hiroshima and Nagasaki could have been 
achieved “‘by about 200 B-29’s loaded with incendiaries.” 

Such conclusions impress me as not only conflicting but diffi- 
cult to reconcile on the issue of whether the atomic bomb was 
overrated. I think Maj. Seversky was trying to emphasize the 
point that blast damage did not approach original and un- 
authenticated accounts of severity, which was true. ‘Tests at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, however, were insufficient to deter- 
mine blast potentialities. But it was demonstrated beyond dis- 
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pute that we had developed the most terrible fire weapon of all 
time. 

I quite agree with Maj. Seversky’s second conclusion. Had 
future raids been necessary, no doubt we could have stream- 
lined the big 800-plane raids down to only four or five planes 
carrying atomic bombs and achieved results of equal military 
importance. Furthermore, I don’t think it is too fantastic to 
suggest we could have won, through the medium of this incred- 
ible development, complete victory in the Pacific within a few 
short weeks had it been available at the time of the Pearl 
Harbor strike. 

Maj. Seversky referred to the Hiroshima hospital and said: 
‘The people inside the hospital were not seriously affected by 
the blast.” My version was somewhat different, as you have 
observed already. Perhaps he did not receive the same informa- 
tion that sixty persons met death inside the hospital. My notes 
do not disclose the number of persons in the hospital when the 
radiant flash streaked through blasted windows and doors at 
lightning speed, but the percentage of deaths must have been 
high as the building was not large. My guess would be that not 
more than 300 persons were in the hospital at the time. 

With such effects inside a stalwart masonry building nearly a 
mile away from the center of detonation, it hardly seems neces- 
sary to debate the destructive power of the atomic bomb. Un- 
questionably, it was a vulnerable target. Flimsy Japanese struc- 
tures were crushed with ease and burned readily, yet the bomb 
might not be nearly so devastating if dropped over Chicago or 
New York where buildings are more substantial. Further tests 
will be necessary to establish blast effects. 

‘There was considerable war work at Hiroshima and the 
population kept wondering why the city had escaped B-29 
raids. Eventually the theory developed it was because many 
residents had relatives living in California. This brought the 
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suggestion the city was harboring traitors and precipitated the 
inevitable witch hunt. Many people were unjustly accused and 
some were arrested. But all wonderment ceased shortly after 
8 o’clock Monday morning, August 6, 1945. 

Knowing that raids would come sooner or later, this particu- 
lar day had been set for evacuation of the city. Many people 
had arrived from outlying districts to assist in the evacuation. 
The day was hot and stuffy and men were working without 
shirts. This lack of protection, of course, made flash burns worse 
and helped account for the high death toll. 

There seems to be no argument on the point the atomic 
bomb did not win the war in the Pacific. We had won the war 
weeks before the atomic bomb was completed and had its first 
tests. We had won the war in successful island hopping opera- 
tions which brought us close enough to cut off enemy shipping 
from the Asiatic mainland. Our most telling blows were struck 
from bases at Okinawa and Iwo Jima against the food imports 
Japan needed to continue in the war. 

For many years the Japanese have had to worry and plan food 
imports to feed the people. We live in a country where land 
is plentiful, where a shortage of food never once imperiled the 
war effort. It was different in Japan where land is scarce, where 
rice paddies have been laboriously constructed on steep moun- 
tain sides, where every inch of available ground is in cultivation 
to feed the hungry hordes. 

Japan was preparing to surrender when the atomic bomb was 
dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. The use of this new 
weapon may have hastened that surrender decision by two weeks 
or two months. We have no way of knowing. But we do know 
it takes food to fight a war and Japan did not have enough. Our 
air strikes against enemy shipping, by the Privateers, the ‘Thun- 
derbolts, the Mustangs, the Billy Mitchell bombers and other 
aircraft settled the fate of Japan. 
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I saw enough to convince me the war could have been won 
without another land invasion, just by continuing our air pro- 
gram to neutralize the home islands as we neutralized by-passed 
islands throughout the Pacific. But the high military command 
and the politicians were committed to the Kyushu invasion. It 
is altogether likely they would have clung stubbornly to the pro- 
jected land invasion despite the obvious showing victory could 
have been consummated through air power alone. 

Regardless of whether the atomic bomb was overrated and 
only the “‘face-saving miracle” that induced enemy capitulation, 
this timely development served the worthy purpose of check- 
mating an unwise and foolhardy military decision, thereby sav- 
ing countless American lives. 


UR unexpected interview with Vice Admiral Masao Kana- 
Ge) zawa, spokesman for the Japanese navy in 1940 and then 
commandant at the Kure naval base, turned out to be quite an 
interesting affair. It was here that I first began to understand 
how the Japanese really felt about the war. They regarded the 
war as some kind of a game, more in the light of a sports event 
between nations, and the occupation was merely the rightful 
honor to be awarded the victorious team. Admiral Kanazawa, a 
suave politician as well as an astute militarist, gave us a very 
distinct impression along that line. 

We were still struggling to extract the jeep we had brought 
along in the C-47 when a Japanese naval captain arrived on the 
scene bearing compliments from the admiral and offers to enter- 
tain us as hospitably as possible without notice of our impending 
visit. ‘There were profuse apologies for the lack of hotel accom- 
modations suitable to our station and rank. He explained the 
B-29 boys had neutralized the hotel situation on a non-stop visit 
several weeks prior to the cessation of hostilities. 

After getting out the jeep, with the aid of several Japanese 
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sailors, we repaired to a nearby navy building where we found 
comfortable quarters in a section that had escaped the B-2g in- 
cendiaries. The captain then suggested the correspondents 
might wish to interview the admiral, and in such event the ad- 
miral would be delighted and honored. We didn’t need the 
jeep as transportation was provided in the form of a charcoal 
burning bus. 

On the way to the interview we rode by vast sections of the 
city devastated by Superfortress raids. Someone remarked the 
B-29 boys might be surprised to see the results of their accuracy. 
Coupled with carrier strikes, the big submarine base at Kure 
was neutralized completely long before the end of the war. 

We were received graciously by the admiral in palatial quar- 
ters, a far cry from what homeless Japanese masses knew in those 
postwar days of food scarcity and utter deprivation of the bare 
necessities of life. Refreshments, in the form of a very fine 
brand of Japanese Scotch, were brought as soon as we were 
seated at a big round table covered with an elegant oriental 
tapestry. Courteous, and flashing the kind of a smile that makes 
friends easily, our host impressed us as the clever politician he 
must have been to rise high in military circles. 

So dispassionate was the interview we might easily have been 
discussing some recent international contest at sports instead 
of the war that had engulfed the world. Speaking some English 
and relying on the interpreters for assistance when questions 
were complicated, the admiral seemed to regard the mortal 
struggle from a scientific viewpoint. More and more I got the 
impression the war had been only a game to him. Now that the 
last inning had been played and the winner determined, we 
should shake hands all around and submerge past differences in 
sportsman-like friendship. 

He told us that around fifty submarines were based at Kure 
during peak operations, but only twenty were left. Three first 
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line battleships, including the Haruna, were sunk in Kure 
waters by American aircraft, he said, and the base had been 
completely inoperative since the Third fleet strikes in the latter 
part of July and early August. 

I asked for an expression as to when it first became apparent 
to him Japan had lost the war. He stiffened and quickly replied 
he had not yet arrived at the point where he believed Japan had 
lost the war, adding the military establishment would have 
continued to fight had not the Emperor decreed otherwise. 

This answer had commendable sincerity from his viewpoint. 
Japan had an undefeated army in China, a well-equipped force 
of more than 2,000,000 men in the home islands and more than 
10,000 planes hoarded for the homeland invasion. We still 
faced a formidable foe when the sponge was tossed in the ring 
to halt the unequal contest. 

Deleting the implication of defeat, which was displeasing to 
the Japanese and avoided in all conversation with the fervor of 
a native fetish, I reframed the question on the premise of when 
it became apparent to him as a student of military science that 
Japan could not win. This time the answer was forthright. He 
said our successful campaign in the Marianas was the turning 
point and convinced him of the ultimate outcome. 

In response to another question he stated quite frankly that 
the militarists had lost their position and would no longer have 
influence in affairs of state. He added that more, “much more,” 
could be accomplished for Japan through peaceful methods. He 
would not admit that the militarists plunged Nippon into the 
war, with the Emperor sitting on the sidelines and having little 
or nothing to say about it. 

The Emperor always had the ruling power, he said, then made 
the point it was necessary for the Emperor to have military ad- 
visors. He didn’t subscribe to our theory that the military, hav- 
ing failed, released their dominance over the nation and dropped 
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the whole mess into the Emperor’s lap. He said the military 
made no recommendation as to whether the war should be dis- 
continued—that the Emperor himself evaluated the situation 
and made the decision to withdraw from hostilities. 

“Do you play golf?’ he asked me as we prepared to leave. I 
told him I was fond of the game and played quite frequently at 
home. 

“We didn’t beat you at war,” he smiled, ‘“‘but I can beat you at 
golf.” 

I asked the admiral for his average golf score, but he laughed 
it off by saying his score was sufficiently high to warrant it re- 
maining a military secret. Before we left he made a careful state- 
ment through the interpreters to the effect he had complied with 
all orders from General MacArthur and desired friendly rela- 
tions with the occupation troops when they arrived at the naval 
base. 

I joined ‘Tony Whitlock, a native New Zealander and corre- 
spondent for the Sidney (Australia) Morning Herald, as the 
only members of the delegation to flaunt oriental custom by 
refusing to remove our shoes at the door and get into sandals set 
before us. We would observe the western practice of taking off 
our hats, but we’d be monkey’s uncles collectively and individu- 
ally before we’d kowtow to the extent of taking off our GI bro- 
gans. Later, when we learned we had been received at the ad- 
miral’s home and not his office, we viewed the matter a little dif- 
ferently. But it didn’t precipitate an international incident. 
Lackeys about the place stared malevolently while the admiral 
politely overlooked it and never once betrayed the least notice. 

This interview, handled as expertly as the American politi- 
cian seeking to impress and gain favorable mention in public 
print, was only another example of the current Japanese trend. 
Yes, the game was over and international friendship should pre- 
vail. We should not harbor grudges for the atrocities in prison 
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camps, for the treachery at Pearl Harbor, for the American lives 
sacrificed on the smelly beaches of worthless Pacific isles. Such 
seemed to be the Japanese way of thinking. 

Now that Japan had adopted a sportsmanlike attitude, was 
demonstrating she could be a good loser, the victors were ex- 
pected to accept victory with equal propriety. Perhaps this was 
the only sensible approach to international amity. But the chap 
who left a buddy behind at Okinawa or Iwo Jima was finding 
it a little difficult to make the sudden transition and embrace 
the proffered friendship of the late enemy. 


My trip to atom-bombed Hiroshima sent me galloping post 
haste to the hospital on the return to Tokyo. And this was how 
I acquired something in common with ex-Prime Minister ‘Tojo 
who was making the headlines about that time. Both of us 
were treated at the same hospital, a field unit set up by the 1st. 
Cavalry Division and run by my Irvington neighbor, Capt. 
Joseph T. Farrell, 34, of 934 Lesley avenue, Indianapolis. 

When Tojo essayed hara-kiri, western style, he was rushed to 
this hospital, the first to get in operation in the Tokyo area. A 
GI solemnly assured me Capt. Farrell saved ‘Tojo’s life. Capt. 
Farrell’s version was slightly different. He told me he was pres- 
ent when Tojo was admitted, but relinquished the honor of 
sewing up the wound to another physician. Tojo’s faulty aim 
was all that prevented a forthwith rendezvous with his hon- 
orable ancestors. The bullet plowed through the left breast, 
missing the heart by an inch. They sewed up the wound, ad- 
ministered plasma and sent Tojo to the 98th Evacuation Hos- 
pital at Yokohama where he ultimately recovered. 

A Hoosier ambulance driver, Pfc. Elmer R. McAtee, 28, of 
206 East Ninth street, Anderson, was disappointed because his 
ambulance didn’t get to make the run for Tojo. Scheduled to 
make the next trip, he found his vehicle short of gas and didn’t 
get to go. The boys worked out a scheme, however, to give 
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Elmer a share of the glory and a role in the good old American 
humor concocted from the incident. 

They were planning some kind of a parade and the ambulance 
which hauled Tojo to the hospital was to be one of the major 
exhibits. The boys painted a caricature on the side of the 
vehicle showing ‘Tojo with exposed front teeth, thick glasses, 
the cap of his rank, revolver in hand—what an immense muzzle 
—all set for the vain and inglorious effort to make a quick exit 
from postwar trials and tribulations. And the caption was 
‘““Tojo’s Hearse.”’ 

T-5 Dominic Santacroce, 20, Westfield, N. J., who drove the 
ambulance and helped give Tojo blood plasma at his home, 
said Elmer should have had the trip. So he agreed to take 
Elmer along as an orderly when he drove the ambulance in the 
parade. The boys were worried for fear someone might object 
to the Yankee horseplay and spoil the show. I never did hear 
how they made out. 

Most of the men in this medical unit had four battle stars, for 
operations in New Guinea, the Admiralties, Luzon and Leyte. 
Pfc. Carl Kazacoff, 23, of 1634 Winfield avenue, Indianapolis, a 
medical technician, received the Bronze Star for the Leyte cam- 
paign. He spent six hours evacuating a badly wounded man and 
gave his own blood on the field. Carl was making plans to com- 
plete study at the Indianapolis College of Pharmacy, and said he 
hoped to have his own drug store eventually. His father, 
Kotcho Kazacoff, operated a restaurant at Kentucky avenue and 
Stock street. 

McAtee also was awarded the Bronze Star. His decoration was 
for evacuating wounded men from a building under attack by 
the Japs at Manila. He made four ambulance runs under fire. 
Pvt. Paul E. Jones, 20, of 1941 North Delaware street, Indian- 
apolis, was a litter bearer. He joined the outfit at Luzon and 
had one battle star. Paul needed one credit for graduation from 
Shortridge High School when he entered service in February, 
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1944. He was taking a correspondence course to get the lone 
credit and a diploma. He hoped to engage in the used car busi- 
ness when he got back. 

T-4 Joe W. Bamberger, 23, of 411 East Washington street, 
Greencastle, laboratory technician, was awarded the Bronze 
Star on Luzon. He was taking a pre-medical course at DePauw 
when he came to service and planned to return to school. He 
had been overseas since July, 1943. Three brothers, John, Jim 
and Charles, also were in service. 

T-5 Eldon D. Anderson, 22, lived on a farm seven miles from 
Columbia City and was well acquainted with Governor Ralph 
F. Gates. ‘T-5 Renos E. Loser, 20, hailed from Spencer. S/Sgt. 
Glenn L. Rumsey, 23, Route 2, Aurora, formerly was employed 
at Lawrenceburg. Pfc. Willie R. Morton, 38, Winslow, was an 
ambulance driver. Before he came to service, Willie helped 
build LST’s at the Evansville shipyards and then had the privi- 
lege of riding them all over the Pacific—perhaps the very ships 
he helped build. 

Pfc. George Thomas, 26, of 1934 New York street, Whiting, 
told me he had run into a little bad luck. Serving as a first aid 
man and litter bearer in all four campaigns, he didn’t get to go * 
home with the 85-point group from Manila. George had only 
84 points and the lone point needed for the trip home eventually 
would be forthcoming from the Presidential citation for the 
Admiralties. Pfc. Camiel Landuitt, 37, of 411 South Pine 
street, South Bend, also an ambulance driver, was hoping extra 
points would be given him for the Tokyo occupation. 

Capt. Farrell was sweating out 121 points and anxious to get 
back to Irvington and renew acquaintanceship with his wife and 
three children, Joe, Jr., 8; Mary Ellen, 6, and John, 5. A gradu- 
ate of Cathedral High School and the Indiana University medi- 
cal school, he interned at St. Vincent’s Hospital and practiced 
at 2803 East Michigan street before coming to service in July, 
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1942. He joined the outfit in Australia and had been through 
all campaigns. 

Glancing through newspaper clippings that reached my desk, 
I see Capt. Farrell returned a month later and reported in an 
interview with the press that I was suffering from the “nibbles.” 
Perhaps this was an odd diagnosis for a man of medicine, yet it 
described the situation quite accurately. But I didn’t think it 
was mere “nibbles” the day I rushed out to the hospital. 

We encountered a few billion fleas and other forms of crawl- 
ing life in the first days of the occupation. Everybody did a lot 
of scratching until the sanitation squads moved in and allevi- 
ated the situation with DDT spray. I developed a brace of 
minor scratches on the nether portion of the anatomy most 
useful for sitting purposes, which suddenly blossomed to the size 
of silver dollars after the Hiroshima visit. My first thought was 
irritation from the dreaded gamma ray, despite the atomic bomb 
mission report of no measurable radio activity in the area. 

‘There was a long colloquy in the hospital tent. All hands 
took turns viewing the strange phenomena while I was bent over 
in the unconventional pose demanded by the circumstances. I 
heard the rustling of paper behind my back and presumed they 
were thumbing through recent medical leaflets in an endeavor 
to identify the manifestation. More and more I became con- 
cerned the atomic bomb mission might have erred on the issue 
of lingering radio activity in the Hiroshima area. Continued 
silence behind my back did not abate the fretting. 

After what had seemed a long time, I was permitted to rise 
from the unelegant position. They had identified the disturb- 
ance as a combination of flea bites and the common tropical skin 
infection the GI’s called “crud.” ‘The good doctor assured me 
there was no radio activity, applied penicillin ointment and 
sent me on my way rejoicing with an extra can of DDT powder 
to combat future invasions of fleas. 
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OKYO was depressing, as were other bombed cities we visited. 

We had seen destruction all along the march through the 
Pacific. It was not beautiful and we soon had our fill in Japan. 
So it was a delightful change to spend a few days at the beautiful 
mountain resort center of Nikko, ninety miles from Tokyo, 
where the ravages of war were not visible. Others in the party 
were Bernard Clayton, Zionsville, Time magazine correspond- 
ent, and two Marine captains, Stephen A. Cisler, Louisville, and 
Charles E. McVarish, Detroit. 

The cool mountain air was invigorating after months in the 
tropics. We visited the internationally famous religious shrines, 
relaxed amid the more inspiring views of impressive mountain 
scenery, and being the first postwar visitors to sign the register 
at the Kanaya Hotel we managed to purchase some worth-while 
souvenirs of the trip. Shin Kanaya, the hotel owner, was glad 
to see American visitors again and entertained us as hospitably 
as circumstances would permit. 

From time to time I worried that my picture of occupied 
Japan might impress readers of my column at home as being 
entirely too friendly to the late enemy. Therefore, I made it a 
practice to talk with Japanese people wherever I went. Always 
friendly and courteous, they could talk of the war dispassion- 
ately. I gradually lost bitterness and came around to the view 
there was two sides to the war, a winning and a losing side, and 
both deserved consideration in the adjustment of causes that 
precipitated the conflict. 

The Japanese told me they were a peace-loving people. I am 
inclined to believe them. They didn’t go to war simply because 
they liked war. I can believe that. They went to war because 
they wanted something they believed could not be obtained 
in any other way. Once again the cause of war was economic. 
We recognized expansion needs of the Japanese people by con- 
cessions following World War I. Japan then moved into Man- 
churia with scarcely a murmur of protest. The international 
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| powers failed to take action when a more disastrous war could 
have been forestalled. 

During the war, at a time when American casualties were 
being calculated in seven figures for the projected invasion of 
the enemy homeland, I heard a high general in the Marine 
Corps advocate the use of gas from B-29’s. We didn’t because 
we didn’t want them to do the same thing. Then came the 
atomic bomb and I know you heard the same proposal I did to 
the effect the Japanese question should be settled once and for 
all by the simple expedient of bombing and burning the Jap- 
anese people from the face of the earth. 

Hitler had the same idea. He tried to solve some of Ger- 
many’s problems by the mass murder method. We didn’t think 
it was right and took steps after the war to punish the guilty. 

Correspondents got around more than men assigned to a spe- 
cial sphere of activity and were supposed to have a little broader 
view of the war. So it was not surprising that GI’s plied them 
with all kinds of questions. Dreadfully tired of the long months 
overseas, they wanted your opinion as to when the war might 
end. And the second question was just as inevitable. I was 
asked by combat men in the Pacific, not once but time and again, 
‘What can we do to avoid another war after we win this war?’ 

I didn’t have the answer to the problem in the far Pacific 
then, and I don’t have it now. Better minds—people who have 
the facts and figures—will have to work it out. But if the Pots- 
dam declarations are worth the paper on which they are written, 
if we are to justify the idealistic pledges we shouted to spur our 
men into battle, we must strike at the real cause of war. Armed 
occupation of Japan is only a temporary expedient. We can 
strike a telling blow at the major incentive for war by making. 
it possible for all people to live in some degree of comfort and 
economic security. 

I was in France in 1919 and visited the famous hall of mirrors 
at Versailles palace where the delegates assembled around the 
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peace table to write the infamous treaty of World War I. I 
remember how President Wilson lost his fourteen points one by 
one until our participation in the great war for democracy was — 
stripped of all idealism and every altruistic motive. We fastened 
an impossible treaty on the late enemy in that war. It didn’t 
work. It merely laid the groundwork for another war of even 
greater world-wide proportions. All the world should profit by 
that unhappy experience. 

Militarists and bureaucrats of Japan can not be excused for 
fostering the fires that led to armed conflict. But the Japanese — 
people are still human beings, the most advanced people of the 
whole Orient, and they deserve both consideration and respect. 
They fought a war according to their own standards and when 
they lost they made the most complete surrender of any country ~ 
that ever lost a war. They went all the way, something no 
western nation would have done. Had the fates of war been 
reversed, no American city would have permitted peaceful occu- 
pation by enemy troops. 

These were thoughts jotted down in my notebook as I left 
Japan to go into China on another occupation movement. Such 
ideas may be unpopular. My only answer is that war is more © 
unpopular. It was particularly unpopular for the poor American 
kids in the George company platoon who marched up Ouki Hill 
twenty-seven strong and only nine reached the top. And that is 
why they wanted to know what could be done to avoid future 
war. 

If I brought back from Japan one single observation worth 
emphasizing, it is the thought we can not build an enduring 
peace on a backlog of international hate and war-engendered 
animosity. 


CHAPTER XVI 


CHINA ACCLAIMS HER LIBERATORS 


IcTORY did not come to North China in tangible form 
until First Division Marines marched into the ancient 
city of Tientsin on Sunday night, September 30, 1945, 
exactly a month after the initial landing on Japanese soil. This 
occupation movement also was effected in combat style as Japa- 
nese troops were in complete control of the Tientsin-Peiping area 
and there were reports of Chinese Communist army activity. 
Our fleet of APA’s and warships anchored out of sight of land 
off Taku, the small town on the Yellow Sea at the mouth of the 
muddy Hai-Ho. Before the war large vessels sailed up the river 
and docked at Tientsin, but dredging operations were aban- 
doned during the long Japanese occupation and the river en- 
trance was badly silted. We breakfasted early and climbed over 
the chain net soon after daylight. Church services had been 
held the day before because of the Sunday landing. 
Fresh from the tropics and the mild temperatures of Japan, 
we shivered in the colder weather of North China. Our landing 
craft was tossed around in the heavy sea and we were chilled by 
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both spray and a cold drizzle of rain. We transferred later to 
LCI 649, which led the parade of LCVP’s to the beach. 

The Chinese accorded us a grand welcome. It started soon 
after we crossed the sand bar, sailed past treeless mud flats and 
headed into the narrow river. Cheers came from passing sam- — 
pans and junks. Chinese and American flags were hoisted 
quickly. Great crowds lined both river banks as we reached 
Taku. All faces were wreathed in broad smiles. ‘They clapped 
their hands, waved flags and cheered. There was beating of © 
pans, blowing of whistles, the crackle of exploding firecrackers 
and bands playing here and there along the route. 

Aboard the LCI, a rocket ship, I met three Hoosiers. On the 
bridge and getting a good view of the rousing reception was 
Signalman Robert E. Wilmer, 19, of 332 North Tacoma street, — 
Indianapolis, who told me he was a former carrier of ‘The News. 
We took turns looking through his binoculars. Another crew- 
man was Dallas E. Cregar, 19, S-1c, Rushville. Lt. James M. 
Rogers, Asheville, N. C., the commanding officer, told me there 
were fourteen LCI’s in the operation and the flotilla commander 
was Captain C. E. Coffin, Indianapolis. Pvt. Edward F. Roller, 
27, of 100 South Twenty-second street, Richmond, was one of — 
the Marine passengers. 

We docked at ‘Tangku where we found Chinese policemen ~ 
struggling manfully to hold back thousands of people who 
were eager to get near the ship. They followed and cheered as 
we walked to the nearby railroad station. During the three- 
hour wait at the station a parade was organized hurriedly in our 
honor. It included many dragons and antics we could not in- 
terpret. News of our arrival spread quickly and thousands more 
lined the railroad tracks on the thirty-mile journey to Tientsin. © 


Welcomes may come and welcomes may go, but the welcome 
extended by the overjoyed people of Tientsin that memorable 
Sunday night will long remain unparalleled in world history. 
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It was liberation day—the great event they had awaited for eight 
unhappy years. Although the cessation of hostilities was not 
news, the occasion demanded a victory celebration as well. 

All day long great throngs of people had waited patiently in 
the streets for the liberation forces. Thoroughly happy and 
daring the risk of displeasing Japanese soldiers who patrolled 
the streets, they had assembled at 7 a.m., the rumored hour of 
our arrival. Hours passed, but the lines held firm until 8 o’clock 
that night when the train arrived from Tangku carrying the first 
contingent of occupation forces. Of course, a parade was in- 
evitable. Crowded into big lorries, our helmeted troops rode 
through the city in a triumphal procession which wrote a new 
and happier page into China’s turbulent history. 

It was a spontaneous and orderly celebration that gave full 
expression to the people’s gratitude for China’s newly-won free- 
dom. Although Japan had surrendered, Tientsin could not cele- 
brate for fear of incurring the wrath of the enemy garrison in 
control of the city. But it was different that night when the 
presence of our Marines guaranteed protection. All caution was 
thrown to the winds and the resulting demonstration echoed 
through the city for hours. ! 

Emotions carefully restrained since the cessation of hostilities, 
gushed forth in a mass happiness that was impressive and carried 
a warmth of infectious good will. But it was not a noisy demon- 
stration. Flowers were tossed to the troops and words of greeting 
were chanted in unison. Smiles were on every face and the 
people politely applauded each passing vehicle. The clapping 
of hands was continuous all along the parade route. 

So crowded were the streets with humanity that our lorries 
could move only at a snail’s pace. Conservative estimates placed 
the welcoming throng at more than a million people. Perhaps 
it was twice that number. Tientsin’s population was estimated 
at two million and I wouldn’t be surprised if every man, woman 
and child was not somewhere close to the parade route. 
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Barbers in Tientsin immediately announced free haircuts to 
members of the occupation forces for a week. All charges were — 
removed from public baths. Representatives of the Young Men’s 
Daily News, Tientsin newspaper, invited a group of correspond- 
ents to a Chinese dinner. We had a twenty-one course banquet 
starting with tea and ending with soup. Everybody was happy 
and they were anxious for the privilege of entertaining and 
serving the liberators. 

Flying from Tokyo, I went aboard the USS Randall, APA 
224, at Okinawa for the occupation movement. It was supposed 
to be a secret operation and not to be announced until after the 
landing in China, but we got all the details we couldn’t write 
about in a San Francisco radio newscast a couple of days before 
we got there. After that the censorship bars were let down and 
we radioed accounts of the impending movement. My advance 
story reached the office the day after my later landing story was 
published. 

Our voyage was uneventful except for sharp reminders of 
the war just concluded in the form of enemy mines which had 
broken loose and were floating in the Yellow Sea. Several were 
sunk by gunfire. The ship’s carpenter, Warrant Officer E. N. 
Leach, Decatur, Ill., provided me with a couple of boxes for 
souvenirs laboriously lugged all the way from Nikko, Japan. 
Through the kindness of Luther O. Tucker, Hermosa Beach, 
Calif., the Randall’s mailman, both boxes arrived home in good 
shape on New Year’s day. 

Among the Indianapolis Marines aboard the Randall were 
Set. Russell L. Spurlin, 20, of 1807 South Delaware street; Pfc. 
Curtis E. Compton, 19, of 3711 English avenue; Pfc. George D. 
Hayes, 19, of 3553 Kenwood avenue, and Set. John Coglan, 20, 
of 402 Louisiana street. A veteran of three invasions, Spurlin 
received the Purple Heart on Okinawa when struck in the hand 
by a spent rifle bullet which came through the tent where he 
was hospitalized for tonsilitis. Compton and Hayes also re- 
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ceived the Purple Heart for wounds on Okinawa. Coglan, a vet- 
eran of three campaigns, was mess sergeant in a medical com- 
pany. He was a former carrier of The News. 
_ Other Hoosier Marines aboard, all trying to master a few 
Chinese phrases from the pamphlet distributed among the 
troops, included MT/Sgt. George M. Tout, Indianapolis, and 
_Pfc’s. Carl A. Rex, Lafayette; William J. Russell, Frankfort; 
Gilbert Staley, Oolitic; Isaac Bennett, Hartford City; Wilfred 
_ Kugler, Elkhart; Herschel Pershing, Linton; Kenneth Ramsey, 
_ Peru; Robert Stubbeman, Franklin; Earl A. Rogers, Cambridge 
_ City; Robert Brown, 1727 Beeler street, New Albany; and Ernest 
_E. Whirledge, 102 South Pine street, South Bend. 
Donald L. Sutton, 28, HA-1c, Hamilton, was in the Navy and 
attached to the Marine medics. He operated a grocery at home 
and was the father of a month-old daughter. Seeing China was 
not a new experience for William W. Wrigley, Connersville, 
| chief petty officer and the ship’s commissary steward. He was a 
| Navy regular and had visited China in peacetimes. 
_ Other Hoosiers in the ship’s company included John R. 
_ Palmes, 19, SM-gc, 605 North Euclid street, Indianapolis, a for- 
_ mer carrier of The News; Charles W. Loveless, 27, BM-2c, Oak- 
land City; Ensign Richard B. Feiertag, 2710 West Drive, Ft. 
: Wayne; Ralph Borden, 24, BM-2c, 314 Chicago avenue, Goshen; 
_ Waldon A. Jones, GM-2c, 719 Union street, Ft. Wayne; Glenn 
_ Hoppen, 24, F-1c, Evansville; Herman Heronemus, 39, chief 
_ radioman, Logansport, and Harold Hooker, 22, F-1c, Frances- 


- ville. 


_ Arousing from the lethargy of the unpleasant Japanese occu- 

pation, the walled city of Peiping was rapidly regaining its old- 
time glamor with the arrival of American troops. Long the 
mecca for tourists, for a trip to China is incomplete without see- 
ing Peiping, this ancient city was throbbing with life once again. 
Merchants, hotel keepers, ricksha coolies and others were smiling 
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broadly, for the Americans were bringing prosperity as well as 
freedom from enemy domination. 

We arrived in China fully prepared for another tussle with 
K rations, so it was a pleasant surprise to learn food was plentiful 
in the Tientsin-Peiping area—a sharp contrast to the situation 
we found in Japan. Most any of Peiping’s leading hotels served 
a good steak dinner with the usual trimmings for $500 in Chi- 
nese money (f.r.b.), which was a little under twenty-five cents 
in American money at the current exchange rate. Exotic deli- 
cacies—Peking roast duck was the favorite among American 
troops—were available in Chinese food emporiums. 

Here again we encountered the strange spectacle of Japanese 
troops continuing with the guard duty, fully armed, while the 
Marines completed billeting arrangements and prepared to 
relieve the former enemy. There was no friction; courteous as 
always, the Japanese cooperated as they did in the initial phase 
of the occupation in the home islands. An advance party of 
Marines had a clash with Communist troops and found numer- 
ous ditches dug across the paved highway between Tientsin and 
Peiping. Telephone and telegraph poles along the railroad 
right-of-way between the two cities had been sawed off close to 
the ground, thus disrupting surface communications. 

Repairs were being made at Peiping’s principal airport and 
the 10th and 14th AAF planned to fly sixty planes daily to 
bring in Chinese troops from South China. Our troops were 
hoping to be relieved when sufficient Chinese troops were in the 
area to control the situation. Marines in Peiping were housed in 
the American and other legation quarters, which were shabby 
and dirty as the result of negligence in upkeep during enemy 
occupation. 

Coming direct from the battlefields of Okinawa and else- 
where, most of the Marines were seeing a modern city for the 
first time in many months, so it was only natural they should be 
taking in the sights with a grand splurge and whooping it up a 
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bit. They got a big kick out of riding in the ricksha. Nobody 
thought of walking when a ricksha boy was happy to transport 
you anywhere in the city for the insignificant sum of $1,000 
per day and address you as, ‘‘Master,” besides. Not infrequently 
would a Marine exchange places with his boy and pull him 
around to the delight of other ricksha coolies. 

Shopping comes first on the agenda of every American visitor 
in Peiping. If the supply held out I’m sure a lot of wives, sweet- 
hearts and sisters received beautiful Mandarin coats at Christmas 
time, not to mention jade rings and other articles the Chinese 
don’t use themselves but make for the tourist trade. Such sights 
as the ancient Forbidden City were purely secondary to the more 
important business of shopping. 

As might be expected, the law of demand—I couldn’t vouch 
for supply—rapidly asserted itself. Advance parties got the best 
bargains, finding most articles frightfully cheap, but prices soon 
skyrocketed. Reckless with the Yankee dollar they hadn’t been 
able to spend for so long, the troops did not haggle over prices. 
But they gradually became acquainted with the Chinese custom 
of asking high prices and the consequent bargaining most shop- 
keepers expected before accepting a much lower price. More 
than one American was chagrined to find others had paid a frac- 
tion of the cost for the same item. 

As soon as American. troops arrived in Peiping, as well as 
Tientsin, all kinds of goods started to reappear on merchant's 
shelves and in display windows. Shelves were quite bare during 
the enemy occupation for the Japs had an irritating practice of 
taking what they wanted without the formality of paying for it. 
Goods emerging from hidden places included Swiss and Ameri- 
can-made watches, German cameras, American canned goods 
and cigarettes. Clothing was plentiful and cheap. Silk stockings 
and many other items on the scarce list at home could be 
bought at reasonable prices. Peiping and Tientsin shops seemed 
to have all of the usual prewar merchandise. A good grade of 
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women’s silk hose retailed anywhere from twenty to thirty-five 
cents a pair in American money. 

Long before the Marines arrived Peiping was replete with 
banners reading: ““Heartiest Welcome to Allied Troops Coming 
to Peiping.” They avoided the mistake made in Tientsin of 
welcoming the “U.S. Army.’”’ Quite proud of their branch of 
the armed service, the Marines insisted the welcome signs be 
corrected, substituting the word “Marines” for “Army.” 

The Chinese were not very talkative of events during the Jap- 
anese occupation, but they were most voluble in their welcome 
to American troops. Of course, the enemy occupation was a 
dark day for China. There was much hardship and pilferage, 
the city deteriorated, business was at a standstill and atrocities 
were not infrequent. But the arrival of American troops ended 
the long period of suffering and assured happier days. Hate for 
the former enemy was softened with a new joy that lighted every 
face with a smile of thanksgiving. 


E WERE edging our way through the mud silt of the Hai-Ho 
Ge the yellowish waters of the Yellow Sea in battle-scarred 
LCI 778, one of the tiny crafts used to support infantry landings 
in the Pacific, when Radarman Woodrow W. Dickerson, 33, of 
3502 North Temple street, Indianapolis, told me of his most 
exciting moment in wartime service. 

A veteran of the Pacific war, this LCI had been under enemy 
fire several times—was even attacked by Japs with hand grenades 
on one occasion. But Dickerson said their most exciting time 
was not during the combat period but nearly a month after the 
formal cessation of hostilities when they were caught in an 
enemy-laid mine field in the Yellow Sea while supporting the 
landing of Marines for the occupation of Korea. 

“Our ship, along with other similar craft, had been sent ahead 
of the transports to search for mines and explode them,” Dick- 
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erson said. “Altogether we found thirty-three floating mines and 
exploded them with 2g0-mm. gunfire. When the mines were ex- 
ploded the water would spout as high as 150 feet in the air, 
thereby giving us a good idea of what might happen to our little 
LCI if we should be so unfortunate as to strike a mine. 

“Then one day we suddenly found our ship right in the 
middle of a big mine field. We tried to edge out as gingerly as 
possible, but we seemed to encounter more mines. They were 
planted about eight feet deep in the water, and since our draft 
was about six feet we had a bare clearance of only two feet. 
Everybody was on deck wearing life jackets and hoping like the 
dickens there would be no occasion to get them wet. Well, we 
finally got out, but we all agreed afterward that this experience 
was our most exciting moment of the war.” 

Mines such as these presented a serious hazard to shipping in 
Chinese waters. Instances were reported where the mines broke 
loose and floated long distances from where they were laid orig- 
inally. Ordinarily, sea mines were equipped with devices which 
made them harmless on breaking away from moorings, but the 
Japanese reported at least one instance where the mechanism 
was faulty and many live mines floated free. 

Mine fields were searched out and destroyed as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Precautions were taken in all American troop movements, 
with smaller craft going ahead to clear a safe passage for trans- 
ports. When engaged in such operations the LCI’s and other 
ships anchored at night and carried on the search in daylight. 

Another exciting moment in the log of this LCI, Dickerson 
said, was in Manila bay when the ship started to pick up six Japs 
in the water. Two of them dove under the ship and exploded 
hand grenades in a suicidal effort to damage the vessel. It was 
with reluctance that the crewmen exercised the only alternative 
feasible under the circumstances of shooting the four remaining 
enemy soldiers in the water. 
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Aboard this ship I also met Lt. Carl R. Hammons, Army press 
censor in the Chinese theater, who carried fond memories of a 
tour of duty at Stout field in 1943. He told me his wife, Jo, 
worked in the display advertising department of The News 
while he was there. Despite loyalty for his native Los Angeles, 
Lt. Hammons was high in his praise of the good things to be 
found in the Hoosier capital. ) 

Dickerson told of a chance meeting in Borneo with Joe Busch, 
of Indianapolis, one of his golf-playing associates at home. On 
an LST that had drawn alongside, Joe spotted Dickerson work- 
ing on the deck. Needless to say these two Hoosiers had quite 
a reunion. Dickerson said Joe and I were the only folks he had 
encountered from the old hometown since going aboard the LCI 
at the commissioning on the west coast in August, 1944. 

Five Dickerson brothers were in service in World War II. 
Veldon, a printer at ‘The News, was in the air corps. Lamarr 
was discharged from the Army after being wounded in New 
Guinea. Neville was then on Iwo Jima with an air corps medi- 
cal detachment, while Gorman was on a destroyer in the Pa- 
cific. Woodrow’s wife, Helen, was living temporarily at Coro- 
nado, Calif. He was formerly employed at the Elwood Pattern 
Works, 125 North East street, Indianapolis. 


Coincidences were always popping up and Hoosiers met 
Hoosiers in the oddest of places and ways. Lt. Albert T. Acker- 
man, 25, of Loogootee, executive officer aboard the USS Tutuila, 
a repair ship, told me how he got acquainted with Lt. (jg) Wil- 
liam Hiller, of Indianapolis. 

They were total strangers at the time, but Lt. Ackerman had 
been well acquainted with his brother, Lt. Rembrandt Hiller, 
then commanding a PC boat in the Pacific, when both of them 
were attending Indiana University. William was graduated 
from Purdue and had visited Bloomington only for an occa- 
sional football game. 
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They had met recently in Jinsen, Korea, where William, en- 
gineering officer on the YMS 245, came aboard the repair ship 
to see about getting a supply of fresh water. Lt. Ackerman said 
the family resemblance was so pronounced he felt almost cer- 
tain William was a brother of Rembrandt. And as soon as he 
learned the last name and hometown of the visitor he didn’t 
need to ask the question. _ 

Servicing the many LCI type ships and other small craft 
used in the Tientsin-Peiping operation, the Tutuila was lying 
off ‘Taku beyond the sand bar in the Yellow Sea. During the 
long Japanese occupation dredging operations in the muddy 
Hai-Ho were suspended and as a result so much mud and silt 
accumulated that only vessels of shallow draft could get over 
the sand bar and pass up the river waterway. 

Many LST’s and other shallow draft ships got stuck in the 
mud, so the big job of the Tutuila, which specialized.in Diesel 
repair work, was the replacement of the broken screws. Lt. 
Ackerman and the ship’s commanding officer, Comdr. Arthur 
R. Ridgely, Petersburg, Fla., told me of a new wrinkle they 
developed. ‘They used an explosive to blast screws from pro- 
peller shafts, which greatly speeded up the operation. Divers 
from the repair ships changed screws under water, and made 
other under water repairs. | 

My visit on the Tutuila was rather brief as I came aboard to 
await arrival of an LCS for a trip down the China coast. Lt. 
Ackerman looked up the names of other Hoosiers on the ship 
and handed the list over the side just before we got away. They 
included Stanley C. Beaty, Radarman gc, Clinton; Robert P. 
Read, coxswain, New Albany; James R. Pfenninger, GM-1Cc, 
Newcastle; Max E. Vaught, Radioman, 3c, Muncie; Charles W. 
Hensely, S-1c, Newcastle, and Donald E. Gilliland, F-1c, Goshen. 

In service since March, 1941, Lt. Ackerman served on the 
APA, American Legion, for two years as beachmaster and made 
the original landing at Guadalcanal. Later, on independent 
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duty, he was in the invasion of Vella LaVella in the Solomons, 
returned to the States for five months and helped commission 
the Tutuila in April, 1944. The repair ship had been all over 
the Pacific, assisted in several operations and went to Korea 
with the Marines before coming to the Tientsin area. 

Lt. Ackerman attended Indiana University and Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit, and was employed by the Carnahan Manufac- 
turing Company at Loogootee before going to service. He 
was married and had two children, a daughter, Ann, 2, and a 
son, Albert Jr., 4. 


Hoosiers aboard LCS 27 were of the unanimous opinion they 
should be drawing submarine pay inasmuch as their ship, simi- 
lar to the LCI and also used in support of troop landing oper- 
ations, spent much time under water when seas were rolling 
high. 

Skirting a typhoon blowing in from Okinawa way, we had a 
little taste of the rugged life aboard such small craft on a voy- 
age through the Yellow Sea from Tientsin to Chefoo waters. 
Everybody watched the weather reports and drew charts to de- 
termine how close the storm would approach our course. 
Luckily, the typhoon veered away, but it came close enough 
to cause our craft to do some plain and fancy rolling. 

John T. Stratton, 26, F-1c, 320 North Oriental street, Indi- 
anapolis, told me this ship was the first to dock at ‘Tientsin, ar- 
riving on October 1, the day after the first contingent of Marines 
came ashore. The flotilla flagship had preceded LCS 27 up the 
shallow and muddy Hai-Ho, but did not dock. Overseas for 
eleven months, Stratton formerly was a tool and die foreman at 
Schwitzer-Cummins Company. He was married and had two 
children, John Jr., 8, and Judith Ann, 6. He was a carrier for 
The News in his high school days. 

Three other Hoosiers were in the ship’s crew. Banks G. 
Lane, 19, S-1c, Mitchell, was a brakeman for the St. Louis divi- 
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sion of the B. & O. Railroad prior to war service. And he was 
another former carrier of The News. I found them everywhere. 
Robert L. Childers, 18, S-1c, Lowell, was talking about getting 
back home to finish high school. Coxswain Ivan Johnson, 21, 
of 4064 Washington street, Gary, said he was anxious to renew 
acquaintanceship with his wife and son, Jimmie, 2. 

Commissioned in August, 1944, this ship participated in 
original landings at San Antone, Subic Bay, and Corregidor, and 
was hit by a Jap suicide boat in February, 1945, in Marivelles 
Bay, Bataan, nineteen hours after troops were landed. Two men 
were killed and twenty injured. All compartments were flooded 
and Lt. (jg) James Bledsoe, Commerce, Texas, the commanding 
officer, managed to get the ship beached in five minutes. 

Temporary repairs were made on the beach and the ship was 
out of service for more than five months while permanent re- 
pairs were made at Biak. Before getting hit the ship had sunk 
five enemy suicide boats and destroyed fifty-five floating mines. 
Johnson and Childers were aboard at the time the ship was hit, 
while Stratton and Lane came aboard later as replacements. 
The force of the explosion threw Johnson from a 40-mm. gun 
director tub to the deck, shaking him up quite a bit. Childers 
was in another 40-mm. director tub, but didn’t get a scratch. 

Pets of the whole crew were two dogs, Amphib and Junior. 
Amphib was an old settler, came aboard at Portland, Ore., prior 
to the commissioning, while Junior was acquired in New 
Guinea. The crew did have a pet monkey but decided it was 
not wise to bring him into the cold climate of North China. 
Before going on the Tientsin operation the ship went to Jen- 
sin, Korea, with the Marine occupation forces. Guns from the 
ship exploded one floating mine in the Yellow Sea. 


We arrived at Chefoo to find the occupation landing there 
had been delayed, and for an excellent reason, too. Chinese 
Communists were in complete control of the Chefoo area and 
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they were quite definite on the point that outside assistance 
was not needed. 

Vice Admiral D. E. Barbey, in command of the 7th Amphibi- 
ous Force, and Major General Keller E. Rockey, commanding 
the Marines, called a press conference after a trip ashore. They 
reported the city was well policed, said there were no disorders, 
no Japs, no Allied war prisoners, no American internees and 
consequently no military reason to warrant the landing of 
troops. They didn’t discuss, officially, the ultimatum from the 
Chinese Communists to the effect there would be plenty of 
shooting if we attempted a landing. 

They made a decision of wisdom, which served to clarify the 
uneasy atmosphere over America’s political intentions and gave 
some indication of how far we intended to go in support of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. I can’t agree with critics who 
contended we should have stayed out of China. The situation 
was precarious and the central government of China needed 
immediate assistance. Credit must be given the Japanese mili- 
tary for staying on the job and maintaining a status quo until 
occupation troops arrived. Trouble certainly would have re- 
sulted if the former enemy had relaxed control immediately fol- 
lowing the cessation of hostilities. 

Leaving the cruiser Louisville behind to keep an eye on the 
Chefoo situation, we sailed around the peninsula for the next 
occupation movement at Tsingtao, the famous Yellow Sea resort 
center. We found the Japanese still in control and American 
advance parties in the city making arrangements for the billet- 
ing of our troops. 

Correspondents went ashore on October 10, the great Chinese 
national holiday which corresponds to our Fourth of July. 
Great crowds swarmed through the streets and there was much 
beating of drums and crackling of firecrackers. ‘The Chinese 
had something else to celebrate and were not paying a great 
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deal of attention to the few Americans who were arriving ahead 
of the main body of troops. We saw numerous parades, which 
always included men on stilts with faces painted like circus 
clowns. | 

In the afternoon we went to the horse races and were invited 
to sit in the owners’ reserved section. A friendly Chinaman 
gave us a tip to bet on No. g horse in No. 3 race. Everybody 
plunged except me. Long ago I had heard of the touts who fre- 
quent race tracks and I had no intention of being played for a 
sucker in a foreign country. So I picked out a horse with elegant 
lines that couldn’t keep from winning. My horse trailed all the 
way and gave up a quarter of a mile from the finish line. But 
touted No. 3 led the pack and won by a half length. 

Form didn’t mean a thing in these races. Mongolian ponies 
were used and they ran with their heads almost touching the 
ground. More interested in the great variety of betting com- 
binations, the spectators didn’t pay a lot of attention to the 
actual running of races. ‘The band always struck up as the horses 
entered the stretch, increasing the tempo of the piece until a gal- 
loping crescendo was reached when they crossed the finish line. 


HERE were many shops in the resort city of Tsingtao. And on 
‘4 ane sunny October afternoon, reminiscent of the day ideal 
for the annual trip to view the autumn wonders of Brown 
county, the shops were crowded with servicemen intent on get- 
ting their Christmas buying done far ahead of schedule. 
Having had my splurge in Peiping before the influx of troops 
caused prices to skyrocket, there was no reason for me to go 
shopping—less reason to single out this particular shop. My 
excuse, if any, was that I wanted to see what the boys were 
buying. Certainly I didn’t expect to see an old Hoosier friend 
in the back end of the shop dickering over the purchase of a 
sword. Unobserved, I watched while the shopkeeper pleasantly 
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offered to sell it either as a genuine Japanese Samurai, or as the 
relic of some ancient Chinese dynasty—just as the buyer might 
prefer. 

Not since we partied him off to the wars early in 1942 had I 
seen or heard from Lt. Comdr. Roy E. McCoy, 2712 Winthrop 
avenue, Indianapolis. Under such circumstances, and so distant 
from the native clime, one might expect a slight element of sur- 
prise in the greeting. But there wasn’t a glimmer. Mac was just 
as casual as if we had stopped to chat in front of the bulletin 
boards at The News office on Washington street, as we had done 
many times before the war. 

“Why should I seem surprised?’ Mac protested. “I subscribe 
to ‘The News and I’ve read about everything you have written 
in the Pacific. Besides, I’ve been watching for you and I knew 
we would bump into one another sooner or later.” 

Over a cup of tea in the Hsin Hwa hotel we discussed this 
casualness with which friends met friends in the various theaters 
of war activity. Somehow you got accustomed to it, and the ele- 
ment of surprise wore away after it had happened a few times. 
Mac told me he had met any number of Indianapolis friends, 
including Captain Felix McWhirter, administrative officer for 
the Seventh fleet, and Comdr. ‘Thomas Escott, the commanding 
officer of the USS Argonne, a repair ship. 

Comdr. McCoy was the first lieutenant, damage control officer 
and senior watch officer, which meant he was the third in com- 
mand, on the hospital ship USS Refuge. He had seen a lot of 
the war and the world since going aboard the ship in November, 
1943, after a tour of duty at the Jacksonville, Fla., naval air sta- 
tion. The first trip was to Oran, Algeria, to pick up casualties 
from Bizerte and Anzio, then to Belfast, Ireland, and England 
for Normandy beachhead casualties. 

Six days after the invasion of southern France the ship was 
at St. Tropez, France, and later was anchored in the very shadow 
of Mt. Vesuvius in Naples Bay. Comdr. McCoy said he got 
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to visit Rome and Pompeii before the ship returned to the 
States, and then came into the Pacific via the Panama Canal in 
December, 1944, for duty in the Philippines and South Pacific 
area. After cessation of hostilities the ship was in the Korean 
occupation operation and was in Shanghai before coming to 
Tsingtao. 

Engaged in the insurance business with offices in the Chamber 
of Commerce building, Comdr. McCoy was called to service as 
a reserve officer in March, 1942. He was an ensign in World 
War I and was active for several years in the organized naval 
reserves in Indianapolis, formerly commanding the 18th reserve 
division. 

Going aboard the seaplane tender USS Currituck to arrange 
for air transportation to Shanghai, I met Lt. Robert L. Rouen, 
802 Emerson street, Goshen, the ship’s assistant medical officer 
and flight surgeon. His ship was in Jinsen bay for the Korean 
occupation, then to Shanghai, to Taku for the Tientsin landing: 
and thence to Tsingtao. Lt. Rouen’s wife, Rachaellee, was liv- 
ing temporarily in Elkhart. He was a graduate of Indiana Uni- 
versity medical school and interned at the I. U. medical center 
in Indianapolis. 


Once adjudged the best of all service newspapers, the China 
Lantern bowed a fond adieu to its many readers on the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. But the China Lantern was not published in 
China. In Shanghai, I learned from end Lt. Mauri H. Pernod, 
32, of 313 South East street, Marion, that the China Lantern 
was published in Calcutta, India, more than 1,200 miles from 
the source of news it carried as well as the points of distribution. 

Lt. Pernod was business manager of the China Lantern and 
assigned to the Chinese theater of operation, but he didn’t get 
to China until his arrival in Shanghai to take a similar position 
in the newly opened office of the China edition of the Stars and 
Stripes, designated as the successor of the China Lantern. 
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“There were no facilities in China for publishing a service 
newspaper,” Lt. Pernod said, “‘so we collected copy in Kunming 
and flew it to Calcutta where facilities were available. Then 
we had to fly the finished product back to China for distribu- 
tion. Our circulation was 65,000 copies. I was assigned to the 
Chinese theater for more than a year before I got here.” 

Lt. Pernod was vice president of the News Publishing Com- 
pany in Marion. His wife, Wilma, was in the WACs and sta- 


tioned at Seymour-Johnson Field, N. C. In service since Feb- — 


ruary, 1943, Lt. Pernod had a tour of duty in Alaska before 
going to the C.I.B. theater. He was a sergeant for two years 
and received a field commission in July, 1945. 

Ensign Glenn O. Price, 22, Muncie, was first pilot on the 
PBM seaplane that brought me from Tsingtao to Shanghai. He 
was attached to a squadron operating from the seaplane tender 
USS Norton Sound, anchored in the Whangpoo river. Lt. (jg) 
Marion J. Pfieffer, Batesville, was their squadron personnel of- 
ficer, he said. 

Overseas for more than six months, Lt. Price flew the “Black- 
cat Hops,” night bombing missions against enemy shipping 
along the China coast, and anti-submarine patrols in Chinese 
waters. His squadron helped cover the Borneo landings of 
Australian troops, and since V-J day he had been hopping 
around from Shanghai to Manila, Korea, Tientsin, Tsingtao and 
Okinawa. His plane was then carrying passengers and mail. 

It was something of a coincidence that aboard Lt. Price’s sea- 
plane I should meet Lt. Comdr. Theodore K. Jackson, Mobile, 
Ala., executive officer on DE 419. He asked what newspaper I 
represented and then told me he had met C. Walter McCarty, 
publisher of The News, when Mr. McCarty toured the Pacific 
theater in May. They were aboard the same plane on a flight 
from Pearl Harbor to Guam. He said he remembered the flight 
quite well as he and Mr. McCarty discovered they had mutual 
friends in Mobile. 
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Long known as the melting pot of the world, Shanghai once 
again was teeming with international activity. You saw people 
of many different nationalities. American and British warships 
were anchored in the muddy river. Troops crowded the city 
and hotel rooms were at a premium. Department stores and 
shops seemed to have a plentiful supply of merchandise, but 
we found prices far higher than in other Chinese cities we had 
visited, probably because the occupation had been under way 
much longer. 

My stay in Shanghai was brief. A recurring attack of dysen- 
tery—I blamed the gorgeous Peking duck in Peiping—brought 
advice from the medics to fly to Guam for a better diagnosis and 
treatment of the unpleasant ailment. I needed no persuasion, 
for I was dreadfully tired by this time and the wonders of the 
Orient held no further attraction. So I said, “Ding hao,” and 
climbed aboard a NATS plane. Meaning very good, this was 
about the only Chinese phrase many of us mastered and we 
used it for any and all purposes. 


CHAPTER XVII 
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LISTENING in the first rays of the early dawn from the ef- 
fects of a cleansing rain during the night, the tropical 
island of Guam looked delightfully clean and attractive— 

far better than it had ever looked before. Our contrast, of 
course, was with the unpleasant conditions we found in Japan 
and China. Instinctively, and hardly realizing the tenor of the 
thought, we exchanged pleasantries about how good it was to 
be back home again. 

Over the breakfast table an hour later—the first honest-to- 
goodness Yankee breakfast in two months—we renewed the dis- 
cussion of how getting back to Guam seemed so cheerful and 
homelike. Eyebrows were raised across the table. Crisp words 
from a couple of chaps who had been sweating out Guam for 
many moons thoroughly enlightened us on the worthlessness of 
all Pacific islands. But with the aid of other recent Tokyo visi- 
tors we argued the point, managing to get smiles from those who 
had orders for the homeward trek and sneers from the sweatees. 
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Stopping for a cup of coffee at the Red Cross counter at 
Agana airport, I found myself sitting beside Lt. Allen J. Purvis, 
Tipton. We had been passengers on the same overnight flight 
from Shanghai, via Okinawa, but didn’t get acquainted until 
we got off the plane. Allen had problems, but he didn’t seem 
to be brooding unduly. He was chasing a destroyer escort to 
which he had been assigned as the executive officer. 

The chase had started more than three weeks previously at 
Pearl Harbor. Allen airplaned to Guam, to Okinawa, to Waka- 
yama, Japan, then to Shanghai and back to Okinawa and Guam— 
all without any trace of his new Navy home. I wondered about 
the simple process of sending a dispatch. Allen said he had at- 
tempted this procedure, only to be informed there was no au- 
thority for sending messages. So his only alternative seemed to 
be the hard way, going places and making inquiries. 

“*Tis nothing,’ Allen assured me. “I know an officer who 
chased his ship for five months. And he finally found the ship 
quite close to his starting point. Maybe the same thing will 
happen to me.” 

Lt. Purvis had been in service nearly four years. He for- 
merly was employed at the Indianapolis ‘Times and was with 
the Detroit News immediately prior to war service. He did con- 
voy duty on a DE in the Atlantic and Mediterranean areas be- 
fore coming into the Pacific. 

After storing away an ample breakfast I thought of my friends 
in the 134th Seabees, operators of the big Guam motor pool, 
and entertained visions of a nice tender steak for the evening 
meal. They set the best table on the island—a real Hoosier 
table—and usually managed to have something a little special 
when I dropped around on getting back from a trip to other 
fields of activity. I telephoned for Lt. Dan Kibler, my Indianap- 
olis friend, only to learn Dan was en voyage. Then I asked for 
Chief Warrant Officer Thomas M. Cherry, Muncie. ‘Tom was 
gone too, which was bad as Tom had been the very efficient 
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mess officer, among other duties. Lt. Charles L. Miller, Chicago, 
also was homeward bound, so I had to make other calls. 

My last visit with Capt. (promoted in July) William L. Madi- 
gan was in Japan. Bill called on me at the Dai-iti hotel where 
we quietly celebrated the end of the war with a bracing quaff 
from the bottle of Scotch given me by Lt. Col. Bill Smith at 
Peleliu and lugged all the way to ‘Tokyo without breaking the 
seal. When I was marooned at Atsugi airfield on the way to 
China, Bill arranged overnight accommodations for me where 
he was staying in the comfortable barracks provided for the 
Jap Kamikaze corps. 

I thought there might be an outside chance Bill had returned 
to the B-29 command at Guam. Sure enough, he was back. He 
said the air corps chow wasn’t anything to write home about and 
strongly recommended he join me for dinner at the old Cincpac 
mess. 

We commiserated each other on the mail situation. My com- 
plaint topped Bill’s, as I had been mailbound for seven weeks, 
largely because I had a different bed nearly every night on the 
jaunt through Japan and China. Bill informed me Capt. Fred- 
eric A. Rice, commander of the Superfortress “City of Indian- 
apolis,” had sailed for home. This was welcome news as it was my 
first definite information the boys had gotten back safely from 
their final combat mission. They were overdue when I called 
the air base before leaving Guam and there was an unverified 
report of an emergency landing on Iwo Jima. 

One-Bar Bill was glum—frightfully glum. Most likely this 
was the first serious manifestation of the unrest to develop 
among our troops after V-J day. Bill had amassed 80 points 
toward the magic carpet trip and 85 points was the current re- 
quirement. Surveying the situation by dead reckoning, he 
thought it would be well past corn planting time, perhaps wheat 
harvest, before he would be seeing his Fountain county farm 
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again, and had so advised his sister, Mrs. W. F. McKenna, Vee- 
dersburg. 

I tried to bolster Bill’s lagging spirit by telling him the stay 
would be equivalent to wintering in Florida. Bill didn’t think 
my jibe was funny. He said he was not interested in Florida 
either—only Indiana. 

Quartered in the adjoining room at BOQ 3—I spent one night 
at Guam on the return trip—was Lt. William Croan Greenough, 
Indianapolis. Croan was merry as a lark. Orders had come 
through that day to report at Ford Island, Pearl Harbor, so he 
was busy getting his gear packed. Croan wasn’t sure about the 
program when he reached Pearl, but he said it was a big step 
toward the banks of the Wabash and was hoping to get back 
before the frost was real heavy on the Hoosier pumpkin. 

Lt. Richard Fairbanks was missing from the old offices of 
Cincpac public relations, which had moved to Pearl Harbor. 
He had sailed for home in one of the early magic carpet fleet 
operations. I learned Dick was to be promoted to lieutenant 
commander on his arrival in the States, so he came home wear- 
ing a brand new gold oak leaf. 

This well-earned promotion probably was a source of par- 
ticular gratification to Lt. Comdr. Fairbanks. Inasmuch as war 
correspondents attached to the Navy were accorded the assimi- 
lated rank of lieutenant commander, I had jested frequently 
about outranking him. Yes, I even made Dick ride in the more 
uncomfortable rear seat of a jeep more than once. ... I say 
Dick’s promotion was well-earned because his superior, Lt. 
Comdr. Barry Bingham, Louisville, had some nice words of 
praise when I saw him in Tokyo. Dick remained at Guam and 
didn’t get to make the Tokyo trip. 

Before going to the airport to board the Pearl Harbor plane 
I looked up David S. Bowman, Indianapolis, chief specialist 
and assistant recreation officer at Cincpac, which had been taken 
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over by island command. Dave was sweating out the remainder 
of his Navy career and hoping it wouldn’t be long. He was pro- 
moting another Indiana day when I departed in the ‘Tokyo rush. 
I forgot to ask how it turned out. Lt. Seymour Frances, Chi- 
cago, former Indianapolis newspaperman, was still on Guam 
where he was in charge of publication of the Navy’s daily news- 


paper. 


ONE was the hum of feverish war activity, the hurry and 
bustle of round-the-clock operations that predominated the 
Pearl Harbor scene when I last visited this outpost spring board 
for prosecution of the Pacific war. So pronounced was the quiet- 
ness in contrast that Pearl Harbor and Honolulu impressed the 
passing visitor as resting, as taking a nap in the warm sunshine 
after successful completion of arduous labors. 
Ships still sailed from the narrow sea inlet of Pearl Harbor 
and from the many piers of Honolulu. And once again the 
ships were loaded down with American fighting men—hordes of 


them. But the course through the blue Pacific no longer was 


toward the uncertainties of the forward area, the rigors of life 
in the tropics or the hazards of distant fields of combat. 

Yes, GI Joes, sailors, Marines, WACS, WAVES, SPARS, all 
of them were going back home—back to their beloved “Uncle 
Sugar.” And a happier lot you never saw. Like magic, the cus- 
tomary gripes vanished and the hardships of war faded into 
obscurity. Nobody kicked at waiting for hours to get aboard a 
homeward bound vessel. They didn’t care how tightly packed 
the ship might be just as long as they were among the fortunate 
wayfarers to get aboard. 

Most any GI would have agreed to stand on his head for the 
entire voyage had it been necessary. And when it came to mak- 
ing the landing on home soil—well, they would take an LCVP, 
swim or wade ashore without complaint. The only objective was 
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_ to get aboard ship or plane, get home and make the long 
awaited telephone call of safe arrival. 

I arrived in Honolulu barely in time to help Lt. Comdr. 
Oren W. Fifer, an associate on The News editorial staff, carry 
his gear aboard the hospital ship USS Bountiful for the home- 
ward voyage. Fife wasn’t sick—just lucky and drew a nice ship. 
In the long absence of mail, I had hoped to be apprised of all 
recent news from the old hometown. But Fife was nervous and 
fidgety, kept looking around warily as if he feared an invisible 
hand might beach him. And he was worrying, too, about the 
possible delay and the transportation jam he might encounter 
on the west coast. 

Mr. Fifer did suggest I do a story on the WAVES who were 
going home. As public relations officer for the 14th Naval 
District, his job had been to publicize the Navy and inspire cor- 
respondents with proper subjects. We had a nice visit and he 
promised to send a story back for me on Hoosiers aboard the 
ship, which he failed to do. 

At Cincpac I found Captain George P. Kraker who had orders 
tc report to Indianapolis and resume his former job as the com- 
manding officer of the Naval Ordnance Plant. Pleased with his 
new assignment—he had no idea he would be going back to 
Indianapolis—Captain Kraker planned to leave soon for Wash- 
ington, D. C., where his family was living. He said he would 
take a short vacation in a cold climate—had had his fill of the 
tropics—and would come to Indianapolis early in December. 
He was doing special ordnance work at Cincpac. 

Coincidences kept popping up. At breakfast in the Moana 
hotel at Waikiki Beach I was seated across the table from a total 
stranger who turned out to be Lt. Col. Clarence E. Bohnenblust, 
Kansas City, Mo. Right away he told about helping Col. Foster 
L. Stanley, Indianapolis, search for me on Guam in the spring. 
Stan and I missed connections at various points in the Pacific, 
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but we did encounter several mutual acquaintances, usually 
three or four days after one of us was en route to another scene 
of operations. 

Col. Stanley was with the Army Communications System, com- 
manded the southwest sector which included all of the Pa- 
cific, and Col. Bohnenblust was his first assistant. Stan had left 
for the States several weeks before and Col. Bohnenblust said 
he probably had resumed his old job with the Bell ‘Telephone 
Company. I’m sorry we missed connections for Stan must have 
had a top story on pioneering Army communications right be- 
hind invasions. 

American Legion national headquarters had opened a field 
office in Honolulu that was busy serving returning veterans who 
had problems or desired information. Bernard A. Gates, Den- 
ver, was in charge, assisted by Charles E. Mattingly, Louisville, 
working under Jack Oakey, Indianapolis, national director of 
field service. ‘They said recent visitors included Boyd Stutler, 
war correspondent representing national headquarters, and 
Frank A. White, editor of the Hoosier Legionnaire and war cor- 
respondent for the Indianapolis Star. 

One of the visitors while I was in the office was James G. Kraes- 
zig, 25, AM-1c, 1537 Kelly street, Indianapolis, who was sta- 
tioned at the Ford Island Naval Air Station. He said his sister, 
Jo Ann, was employed in Mr. Oakey’s office at national head- 
quarters and had written suggesting he visit the Honolulu of- 
fice. James had been overseas eighteen months. 


My mail was still chasing me around the Pacific somewhere, 
which was a disappointment. Bountiful at all times, mail was a 
source of great delight during the months I was in the Pacific— 
was ample reward for hard beds, the time spent in dusting hun- 
gry fleas with DDT powder, subsistence on K rations and a few 
other attractions that accompanied the tour without extra fare. 


re 
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Kind words of praise on my effort at Hoosier columning of 
the Pacific war, from both friends and unknown readers of 
The News, naturally struck a responsive chord. These letters 
were appreciated and I regretted the inability to acknowledge 
all of them. When I first came out I tried to answer all letters, 
but the volume grew to such proportions I had to abandon 
noble intentions. My most faithful correspondents outside of 
my immediate family, and faithful in the order named, were the 
Misses Freda Ash and Shirlee Shanafelt of The News staff, who 
kept me posted on minor events of importance at the office. 

Surprises came often in the form of letters from friends and 
acquaintances who dislike the letter writing task as much as I 
do. But my biggest surprise was the day I received two pictures 
from Henry E. Ostrom of my Irvington home, which depicted 
the care and attention proud Irvingtonians give their front 
lawns. This was a sentimental shock. 

Henry had contracted, without fee, to take care of my lawn 
and ride herd on my backyard stand of honey bees. Well, those 
bees must have created no end of excitement in our neighbor- 
hood. Everytime they swarmed, and I was told it was quite often, 
Henry’s telephone started ringing and out came Henry and 
Albert J. Thomas, the beekeeper. Our esteemed neighbor 
across the street, Mrs. Louise Murphy, once provided a cozy 
nest in a basket and placed it under the swarm dangling from 
a low bush, but the ungrateful bees ignored it and flew away 
before Henry and Al arrived. 

I had many letters from friends and readers of ‘The News 
asking me to look up some member of their family. These let- 
ters were appreciated, too, for the search often developed good 
stories of Hoosiers I might have missed otherwise. It was quite 
impossible to find all of them, of course, but I never failed to 
encounter Hoosiers while on the specific trail of those named in 
letters. On the whole, and considering the broad expanse of 
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the military area, my percentage of success in locating certain 
Hoosiers probably was better than I had reason to expect. 


In my travels through the Pacific war theater I’ll confess to 
nostalgic emotions of varying degrees at different times and 
places. But I don’t think Hoosierdom ever seemed closer than 
when I stepped across the threshold of the “Claypool of the Pa- 
cific’ at KMC, the Army rest camp which nestles on the rim of 
the Kilauea volcanic crater high on the slope of majestic Mauna 
Loa on the island of Hawaii. 

Over the fireplace, where a cherry red blaze was glowing, 
hung the picture of a familiar scene at the 500-mile Speedway 
race, with a little note of greeting from Eddie V. Rickenbacker, 
the former Speedway owner, to guests of this faraway Claypool. 
On the adjoining wall was another memorable Speedway scene— 
Ralph DePalma pushing his Mercedes across the finish line in 
the historic 1912 race. Beside the door was a tribute to the 
Hoosier State entitled “It’s Indiana,” written by Daniel Francis 
Clancy. And on the beds were honest-to-goodness Claypool 
blankets. 

You will recall that on my way into the forward area I visited 
KMC to do a story on the splendid work of this rest camp. 
About that time the different cottages were being named after 
States-side hotels. Inasmuch as Indiana was not represented, 
and not having time to wait for a commission from our Cham- 
ber of Commerce, I took the liberty of starting a project. 

Well, I had no idea what success the project had met until I 
came to KMC for a vacation I promised myself at the time. 
Hoosierdom and Indianapolis were just as well represented as 
any other city or state. ‘The Claypool, and apparently others 
friendly to the idea, sent everything needed for that special 
Hoosier touch. Outside was a half-moon plate with the name 
of the hotel and city, and inside was a framed letter of greetings 
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to guests from Thaddeus E. Snodgrass, general manager of the 
Indianapolis Claypool. 

You might have been a little disappointed if you could have 
seen the completed project. Really, it wasn’t much. But if you 
had been in combat against the enemy on some forsaken Pacific 
atoll, or flying long missions and sent back for a rest—just long 
enough to regain your nerve—that little touch of home would 
have been highly significant. 

‘Take the case of my roommate, Lt. A. Kirk Thomas, of 
Larned, Kans. Just back from a stretch at Christmas Island he 
was thrilled on being assigned to the Indianapolis cottage. 
Before I had half a chance to boast of Hoosier nativity, Tommy 
was explaining the Speedway scenes and directing attention to 
the letter from Mr. Snodgrass—all because he had represented 
the Gates Manufacturing Company of Indianapolis before he 
went to service. 

Tommy told me about his business trips to the Hoosier cap- 
ital. He mentioned the names of several officials of the Gates 
company, but I didn’t know any of them. Next day he remem- 
bered omitting the name of Vere Randsell, and after learning 
we were well acquainted he exacted a promise I should phone 
Vere immediately after I got back to convey greetings from their 
former representative in the great state of Kansas. 

Stressing the little things of life, KMC was a successful war- 
time venture and probably will continue during peacetime to 
perform a worth-while service to the men and women of the 
armed forces in the Hawaiian area. It was one instance, at least, 
where the poor berated Army made an honest effort to human- 
ize itself. Here at an altitude of 4,000 feet, where nights were 
cold and days pleasantly warm, the GI found all the attractions 
of a fashionable resort at a cost he could afford. 

KMC’s secret to success was its anti-GI atmosphere—the relief 
it afforded for a few days. There were no salutes or other mili- 
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tary regulations. You couldn’t find a GI blanket on the reserva- 
tion. Curtains at the windows, blankets with hotel names, white 
table cloths and other home-like touches gave the GI's a wel- 
come breathing spell. Service men and women found the five- 
day stay at KMC most refreshing. 

Lt. Col. A. A. Flink, Palos Verdes Estates, Calif., then the com- 
manding officer, said the camp capacity of about 300 guests was 
maintained daily. The many towels and bath mats with hotel 
names had not been used, he said, because the Korean internees, 
or PW’s, who took care of domestic chores, could not read Eng- 
lish. They were afraid of having a continual mixup if it were at- 
tempted. ‘These articles were to be placed in the proper cot- 
tages when the Koreans left. 

Stopping at Hilo, I visited with two Hoosiers I met on my 
previous trip to KMC, Maj. John S. Medaris, Tipton, and Capt. 
Francis K. Shirkey, Cambridge City. Both were busy closing 
out affairs of the big Army garrison force maintained in Hilo 
during the war. Maj. Medaris was a staff officer and Capt. 
Shirkey was with the quartermaster depot. 


Before heeding the gangplank call for the homeward trek, I 
visited the biggest Navy personnel staging center in the Pacific 
area. Others were operated at Guam, Saipan and Okinawa, but 
the Pearl Harbor center was doing the land office business. 
These centers were the places where returnees with the required 
number of points were processed for the voyage back home and 
and separation from the service. 

They took me to the “grinder,” an open plaza where incom- 
ing men assembled with bag and baggage. First was an inter- 
view with a WAVE yeoman who looked over service records and 
made assignments to barracks. Hoosiers were assigned to quar- 
ters reserved for those going to Great Lakes, IIl., for separation. 
Then came the waiting period for transportation. Usually it 
was anywhere from five to ten days, although some waited longer 
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when ships were not available. But after the waiting period it 
was the gangplank and home, sweet home. 

This was the procedure for enlisted men. Officers merely 
reported and returned when it was time to pick up orders. A 
publicity release carried the information that officer separatees 
had a choice of ships, but didn’t disclose whether enlisted men 
had the same privilege. I’ll venture the opinion none of the 
enlisted men cared a hoot. 

Movies and other recreational facilities were nearby and 
there was little or no military regulation for the guys going back 
to pin stripes and red neckties. Late liberty passes were avail- 
able every other night, but takers were few as there was always 
a possibility of names being called for unscheduled transporta- 
tion. Trans-Pacific telephone calls could be made to folks at 
home from the Navy communications center. This service was 
well patronized, especially by those just arriving from long tours 
of duty in lonely spots. 

In charge of enlisted men’s staging was Lt. Basil P. Martin, 
Winchester. Basil was a regular, had been in the Navy for eleven 
years. When the wartime emergency was over he was going to 
forsake the commission and resume his former rank of chief 
yeoman. He told me he had nine years to go for retirement as 
an enlisted man, but nineteen years via the commission route. 
Basil was married and had two children. He was getting a big 
kick out of the job he was doing for homesick sailormen. 

Fifty-four months was a long time to spend in the Pacific 
theater. This was the overseas record of Stanford M. Riggle, 22, 
Bkr-ic, 442 North Hamilton avenue, Indianapolis. He was in 
Newfoundland aboard the sub tender USS Griffin at the out- 
break of the war and was ordered immediately to Australia. He 
was back home for a thirty-day leave when his ship ported on 
the west coast, and from April, 1944, until leaving for the stag- 
ing center he was shore-based at lonely Midway. 

Another one of those coincidences popped up again when I 
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met Lt. (jg) Edward V. Bowman, 34, of 1824 Park avenue, In- 
dianapolis. My family once lived in the same immediate Park 
avenue neighborhood, and when we got to comparing notes it 
developed Bowman had gone to school with my younger broth- 
ers, Richard and Lowell, and had been a full-fledged member of 
their select neighborhood gang. 

Lt. Bowman was personnel officer for the staging center. He 
was formerly in the Atlantic, was assistant navigation officer on a 
transport and came to the Pacific with a similar assignment in 
June, 1945, aboard APA 112, the USS Guilford. Beached be- 
cause there were too many navigation officers aboard, he ulti- 
mately drew the staging center assignment. His wife, Dolores, 
lived with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Fred F. Linder, 820 Orange 
street. A graduate of Butler, Bowman worked in Little Rock, 
Ark., before the war but planned to remain in Indianapolis on 
his return. 

Many Hoosiers were awaiting transportation at the staging 
center, so I had to confine my interviews to Indianapolis men. 
Edward W. Heitzman, 26, MM-2c, 1745 Arrow street, had been 
overseas fifteen months, four months on Midway. Elmer B. 
Moore, 25, MN-ic, 3459 Guilford street, was on Tinian thirteen 
months. He was attached to the Army and helped assemble and 
test aerial sea mines laid by Superfortresses. Louis G. ‘Townsend, 
27, Y-1C, 5617 Lowell avenue, was at the Pearl Harbor receiving 
station twenty-six months without leave. All three were married 
and had children. 

Louis G. Carey, 39, SK-3c, 1934 North Alabama street, was 
just back from a three months’ tour of duty at Midway with the 
Seabees. Formerly a salesman in the rug department at William 
H. Block & Co., Louis had a rather unusual assignment at Mid- 
way. He was the island horticulturist—something he didn’t 
know a thing about when he started. He said soil was imported 
to mix with the coral sand and he had quite an interesting job 
starting vegetable gardens and planting tropical fruit trees. 
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Also back from Midway was Hubert H. Phillips, SF-2c, 5203 
East Washington street. He had been overseas twenty months, 
ten months at the Ewa Marine air station on Oahu and ten 
months at Midway. He expected to return to his former employ- 
ment at the Big Four shops in Beech Grove. Another Seabee 
from Midway was Lee G. Bennett, 34, S-1c, whose wife and 
three children were living at West Newton. At the time he en- 
tered service Bennett was living in Renton, Wash., and planned 
to return there after going to West Newton to join his family. 

Lt. Martin gave me the names of several other Hoosiers await- 
ing the gangplank call, but I didn’t have time to see them. They 
included Zelam L. Cole, CK-2gc, Kokomo; James L. Gobble, 
AOM-:c, West Lafayette; John J. Houts, MM-ic, Indianapolis; 
Richard L. McNew, SOM-2c, Bloomington; Rex N. Manion, 
S-1c, Crawfordsville; Edward P. Schmidt, SKT-2c, 3115 Ruckle 
street, Indianapolis; Maurice L. Lemons, S-2c, 1002 Villa avenue, 
Indianapolis; Ray C. Collins, F-1c, Columbus; ‘Thomas Edward 
B. Jones, S-1c, 740 East Fifteenth street, Indianapolis, and Rich- 
ard B. Harshbarger, CM-2c, 2921 West Washington street, In- 
dianapolis. 

Serving as commanding officer of the staging center, was 
Comdr. Homer R. Jones, U.S.N.R., former mayor of Bremerton, 
Wash., and a past department commander of the American 
Legion in that state. We discovered several mutual acquaint- 
ances in Legion activities. Comdr. Jones said he was trying to 
humanize the business of getting the boys back home and didn’t 
regret the assignment which would keep him out several months 
longer. 


Reappearing like the proverbial bad penny, my old friend 
Capt. Bill Madigan unexpectedly crashed the Pearl Harbor 
scene and our trails crossed once again. I met a couple of B-29 
boys who assured me Bill was in town, but they had no idea how 
he had managed it. Only two weeks before I had left Bill on 
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Guam in decidedly glum spirits and completely resigned to 
wintering there. You will recall he was a trifle short on points. 

After picking up orders to sail on the USS Attu, CVE 102, I 
jeeped over to Fort Kam to search out Bill and solve the mystery. 
Well, Bill essayed a wan smile and confided he had a magic 
carpet ticket, too. He said it was a long story when I asked for 
explanations. But it wasn’t so long. Bill had been awarded 
another battle star for the Carolines campaign with the 11th 
Bomb Group, which carried an additional five points and made 
him exactly solvent on the current eligibility requirement for 
separation. 

Another surprise was forthcoming on the discovery both of us 
were sailing on the Attu, scheduled to depart the following after- 
noon. It was Halloween and under all the circumstances a cele- 
bration seemed inevitable. I invited Bill to accompany me back 
to Waikiki Beach and partake of the Moana hotel chow, but he 
wouldn’t budge. I informed him the Attu was still at sea and 
would not port until the next day. It made no difference. Bill 
was adamant and wouldn’t take a chance on being absent for 
even a few hours. He said we could celebrate later. 


E SAILED from Hickam wharf, Pearl Harbor, on November 
NG 1, the date that had been set for the invasion of Kyushu. 
Many aboard were keenly aware of how different events could 
have been on that particular day. My own plan, and I was none 
too happy over the prospect, was to accompany Marines on the 
combat landing. Somehow you sensed a definite feeling of hu- 
mility in the air as troops came aboard. There was no hilarity— 
none of the care-free, holiday spirit one might expect at sailing 
time. 

Among those who spoke of the significance of the date was 
Cpl. Ernest Patchman, 30, of 4911 Euclid avenue, East Chicago, 
who said he was relieved this trip was not toward Japan as orig- 
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inally planned. He was with a signal air warning battalion on 
Leyte for seven months. Their outfit had returned to Pearl 
Harbor to replenish radar equipment and was standing by for 
the Jap mainland invasion when hostilities ceased. 

Cpl. George J. Bolka, 26, Michigan City, was the first Hoosier 
I saw aboard the Attu. We had met several months previously 
at Mountain View, Hawaii, where George served two years at 
the Twenty-sixth Station Hospital. Standing nearby and await- 
ing bunk assignments were two Evansville men, T-4 George 
Nordhaus, 729 Negley avenue, and T-5 Vance Coomer, 2419% 
West Virginia street. “They had just discovered they came over 
in January on the same ship, USS Navarro, but didn’t know it 
until they got acquainted on the Attu. Nordhaus was stationed 
at Schofield Barracks and Coomer was with the Honolulu office 
of Stars and Stripes. 

Another Hoosier returnee was Lt. (jg) Robert H. Mitchell, 
312 Northern avenue, Indianapolis. He was a Navy medical 
officer and just getting back from a fourteen months tour of 
duty aboard the Navy transport USS Highlands, which landed 
assault troops on Iwo Jima and Okinawa. Dr. Mitchell was a 
graduate of Indiana University medical school and—I found 
them almost every day—a former carrier of my paper. 

This was the second troop-carrying mission for the Attu, one 
of the baby flat-tops assigned to the so-called magic carpet fleet. 
A veteran of the Pacific carrier transport squadron, the Attu 
had sailed more than 100,000 miles transporting planes and 
aviation personnel into forward areas. Fifteen Hoosiers were 
in the ship’s company, but two were leaving. 

Finley Jobe, SSML-2c, Cloverdale, had orders to report to St. 
Louis for separation on points. Lt. (jg) Jerome Beale, Kokomo, 
radar officer, was being transferred for reassignment and ex- 
pected a thirty-day leave. Charles E. Anderson, F-1c, Route 1, 
Linton, had been on leave and was to report aboard on the west 
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coast. Lt. (jg) Neil Hercules, Jr., Kokomo, had just been pro- 
moted to gunnery officer. He left DePauw in his senior year to 
enter service and planned to resume studies there when released. 

Other Hoosiers in the ship’s crew included Dorsey L. Carter, 
S-2c, 1823 Winter street, Ft. Wayne; John H. Cleveland, S-2c, 
Owensville; Max O. Deetz, S-1c, Pleasant Lake; Gordon Harris, 
S-2c, Huntingburg; Clarence M. Hawk, F-2c, 1310 West Jackson 
street, Kokomo; Bobbie J. McKee, S-gc, North Manchester; 
Albert O. Merkley, S-ic, Schnellville; Bobbie L. Norman, 
StM-ac, Gary; James H. O’Brien, S-1ic, Gas City; Melvin J. Rei- 
singer, SSML-3c, 2220 West Illinois street, Evansville, and Lay- 
ton L. Roberts, S-1c, Route 1, Portland. 


Aboard the Attu I finally got the story of the “Hoosier Honey” 
I missed on Okinawa in the summer. On the spacious hangar 
deck where hundreds of bunks had been installed to accom- 
modate returnees, I was approached by an Army flier who said 
he had seen me at four or five different places in the Pacific and 
thought it was about time we got acquainted. Well, he turned 
out to be a Hoosier, ist Lt. Frank A. Downey, 24, of 4724 Gar- 
land street, Lawrence. 

We didn’t get very far with our conversation until I learned 
he was the pilot of the C-47 Army transport plane that achieved 
considerable notoriety in the Pacific under the flying name of 
“Hoosier Honey.”’ I had seen this plane at Yontan airfield on 
Okinawa and again on Ie Shima, but wasn’t able to contact any of 
the crewmen. Ground men told me the ship belonged to a 
Hoosier who was mighty proud of the old home state and be- 
lieved in advertising wherever possible. 

Frank got the plane—brand new then—at Baer Field, Ft. 
Wayne, in October, 1944, and emblazoned the nose with the 
name ‘“‘Hoosier Honey.” Assigned to the 316th Troop Carrier 
Squadron, he flew direct to Hickam Field, Honolulu, then made 
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trips throughout the Pacific forward area. Frank’s sum total of 
pre-war flying was a half hour joy ride from Sky Harbor airport 
at home. He had flown the “Hoosier Honey” over 200,000 miles. 

Crew chief on this plane was T/Sgt. Jack Belschwender, 2”, 
of 1428 North Dearborn street, Indianapolis. Jack and Frank 
were good friends—both worked at Allison’s prior to Army 
service. ‘They were teamed up by chance and made the entire 
Pacific tour together. Sad to relate, the ‘““Hoosier Honey’ was 
battered badly in the disastrous typhoon on Okinawa in Septem- 
ber, 1945. Without a plane and having enough points for dis- 
charge, Frank and Jack were ordered home. Jack had sailed the 
previous week aboard the Saratoga. 

Frank said he met many Hoosiers through the plane name. 
One of them was an old friend, Fred Brandes, S-1c, Glenwood, 
Ind. Fred saw the plane on Okinawa and promptly made in- 
quiries as did other Hoosiers. Selection of this name was not 
entirely by design. Frank said he had a training plane labelled 
“Honey.” Not liking this name he added the prefix “Hoosier” 
and continued the same name after getting his regular plane at 
the Baer Field staging center for troop carrier groups. 


My objective in electing to return via Navy troop carrier was 
to report the reaction of men getting back after the long absence 
from home and fireside. Prior to sailing time I had envisioned 
the phrase “lightness of heart’’ as carrying the proper tenor of 
my journalistic theme, but I found it entirely unsuitable. 

After four days at sea I could only report our fighting men 
were mighty thankful homeland shores were practically in sight 
and eagerly awaited the hour to rejoin family and friends. But 
there was no jubilation—none of the lightness of heart I had 
anticipated. Now that the long cherished dream was about to 
be realized the abruptness of the impending change to civilian 
status seemed to leave them in a strangely serious mood. 
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Aboard ship were men who had fought on Tarawa, Iwo Jima, 
Okinawa and elsewhere, those who helped speed victory in the 
air and others who made their contribution in hard work with 
rear echelons. All-seemed quite serious minded over this final 
amphibious operation. Having experienced the uncertainties 
and rigors of war, they looked upon homecoming in a sober light 
they just couldn't explain. Getting back home again had been a 
serious matter for a long time, but it never seemed more serious 
than at that particular time. 

“We have hoped and planned for this trip for so long it is 
difficult to realize the dream is coming true,’’ was the explana- 
tion offered by two Indianapolis men I queried on the subject. 

T-5 Alfred B. Ernstes, 25, of 1205 North Rural street, had 

been overseas twenty-nine months with an Army signal unit. 
He was in New Caledonia for sixteen months and had been 
waiting for some time on Oahu for the final invasion of Japan. 
Pfc. Olden G. Vickous, 22, 6107 Winthrop avenue, had spent 
two years with the medics at Schofield Barracks. 
- Just about the same reaction came from T/Sgt. Kenneth R. 
White, 30, of 5155 Evanston avenue, Indianapolis. Drafted sev- 
eral months prior to the Pearl Harbor attack, he had been with 
the Army finance office in Honolulu. His father, Harry L. 
White, was a pressman at The News. 

My roommate, Maj. Charles D. Gray, Weston, Mass., who 
saw plenty of action with the Fourth Marine Division, com- 
mented on this serious trend of mind and the lack of jubilation 
among the troops. He said his own exhilaration seemed to van- 
ish when he boarded ship. As a correspondent who fully ex- 
pected to spend Christmas with the troops somewhere in the 
combat zone, I had to confess a similar feeling which eluded 
explanation. Perhaps it was because all of us were getting back 
home much sooner than we expected. 

Looking back over the jaunt during the restful days at sea, it 
didn’t seem so bad to me. There had been a lot of hard work 


They voted me down ... Members of the welcome-home committee, left to right, 

were Volney M. Brown, Wayne Guthrie, Earl Kline, Eugene (Jep) Cadou, Harold 

C. Feightner and Ken Mosiman. Another member, Robert L. Snyder, was not in the 
picture. He voted against me, too. 
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and sweating in more ways than one. I know I'll never work as 
hard again on an office assignment. Although it wasn’t the kind 
of a trip one might desire again, there were certain compen- 
sations. I had made a lot of new friends and brought back 
memories of pleasant wartime associations. 

Nearly everybody, especially the PRO’s, had been courteous 
and helpful. The list would be far too long to record herein. I 
even felt kindly toward the censors. They did a swell job con- 
sidering the cross-fire from correspondents and the inane regu- 
lations often imposed by the uninformed swivel chair boys in 
Washington. Comdr. Murray Ward, the chief censor at Guam, 
was deserving of orchids of praise, as well as Lt. Comdr. Will C. 
Weng, former Terre Haute newspaperman, who handled the 
same job at Pearl Harbor. 

Approximately 1,200 returnees were aboard the Attu. I didn’t 
get around to calling on all the Hoosiers, but I don’t think I 
missed very many. Hoosiers proceeding to Camp Atterbury for 
separation included the following: 

Pfc. Gardner Sneed, 437 Douglas street, Indianapolis; M/Set. 
Rollin E. Lacy, Greensburg; Cpl. William T. Hopkins, Ander- 
son; T-4 Harold C. Amick, Greenwood; Pfc. James E. Cornelius, 
1933 Elm street, Terre Haute; T-Sgt. James L. Cripe, Delphi; 
Elson N. Kendall, Greentown; ist Sgt. Lawrence E. Welp, Jas- 
per; T-5 Ervin P. Hoffman, South Bend; T-5 Harold J. Saltz- 
man, Tennyson; T-5 Harold R. Wiley, Marion; Cpl. Richard 
N. Somers, Ft. Wayne; T-Sgt. Forrest D. Thomas, Winslow; 
Cpl. Wilburn C. Campbell, Markleville; Pfc. William S. Wolf, 
Liberty, and Cpl. Raymond B. Morris, Finley. 


Y sToRY said the returning troops were accorded a ‘“‘cordial 
welcome” when the Attu docked at San Pedro, Calif. ‘Tech- 
nically, this was just so much journalistic hogwash, or even out- 
right deception, justified solely on the grounds of being kind to 
ourselves. As a matter of fact there wasn’t a soul on the pier. 
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Our sailors yelled themselves hoarse trying to get enough hands 
to handle the docking lines heaved ashore. 

Our welcome really wasn’t expansive. Approaching the chan- 
nel we were buzzed by a seaplane pilot who might have been 
only curious. From the naval operating base came a “well done” 
radio message, which was broadcast over the ship’s loud speaker 
to troops assembled on the flight deck with bag and baggage. 
Then a tugboat bearing the name “Snafu Maru’ drew along- 
side with a band and female singers to extend greetings on 
behalf of the port of Los Angeles. 

On the pier building we read the message, “Welcome home—a 
job well done.” This looked like something special. We were 
somewhat puzzled, however, to see the 38th Division insignia 
underneath the message. Later we learned this Army division 
was returning from Manila and their transports were docking 
at the same pier. Five ships already had arrived and two more 
were awaited. 

Bill Madigan and I stood on the flight deck as the baby flat- 
top edged toward the pier at snail-like speed. Bill looked at the 
deserted pier and smiled quizzically. ‘This was good to see for 
it was about the first smile he had attempted en route. Bill had 
spent a lot of time in the “‘sack’”’ and was as unobtrusive as a 
mouse. Sight of the home shores seemed to revive him. 

“Look at the wonderful welcome!” Bill intoned in a histri- 
onic outburst. ‘““Whatta homecoming! Look at the great throng 
waiting to receive us. Look at the flags waving and listen to the 
people cheer. Ah, yes, we’re heroes now.” 

Bill paused long enough to absorb the gist of the latest de- 
barkation instruction coming over the loud speaker. Then he 
looked me over carefully and said there was no reason for me 
to be smirking with an expression of feline contentment. 

‘“My presence here is thoroughly justified,” he said. “I had 
no choice in the matter. I had to go. But for you there is no 
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excuse. You are a two-war man. One war is enough. You 
didn’t have to go and you can’t blame anyone but yourself.” 

Well, Bill, I know you were speaking facetiously. You didn’t 
feel that way about it at all. You were proud, darned proud of 
that moment and your wartime service, even if you didn’t get 
the Purple Heart for that bump on the head from a falling coco- 
nut on Guam. It was just one of those things neither of us cared 
to miss. 


‘They gave me a grand welcome when I got home, Bill. Every- 
body had a kind word. They complimented me on my Joe Blow 
stories, joshed me a bit over having my picture in the paper 
every day with the column. My post of the American Legion, 
Mcllvaine-Kothe Post 153, had a big welcome home dinner at 
the Athenaeum with important people attending like the Gov- 
ernor, the Mayor and the ex-Mayor, and the full membership 
of the state alcoholic beverages commission together with their 
“counsel.” 

Cocktails were served preceding the dinner. Perhaps this 
explained the presence of the beverages commission and their 
“counsel.” But the cocktail party wasn’t for me. Strangely 
enough, I was not invited to participate in that phase of the 
program. Finally I complained about it, suggesting the guest 
of honor might not be averse to a sip from the cup that cheers 
on such convivial occasions. 

“Do you mean you want a drink?” Harold C. Feightner, chair- 
man of the arrangements committee, demanded in a horrified 
tone of voice. 

He said that presented a very serious problem which would 
have to be decided by the full membership of the committee. 
So he called them together—Earl Kline, post commander; Eu- 
gene (Jep) Cadou, the great emcee of the evening; Wayne 
Guthrie, my city editor; Volney M. Brown, Ken Mosiman and 
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Robert L. Snyder. They voted and the decision was the guest of 
honor should make his speech of the evening without benefit 
from the cup that cheers. Yes, it was grand and I liked it. 

Although well experienced in ghost-writing speeches for 
others, this was my first time to mount a speaking platform in 
my own behalf. Never before did I have anything worth talk- 
ing about. Everybody lied cheerfully afterwards, telling me how 
swell it was, which made me feel a lot better. I know I was 
nervous and my jokes fell flat. But there must have been a 
little merit somewhere along the line because I got invitations 
to appear before select groups like the Service Club, Rotarians, 
Kiwanians, Optimists, the Council of Women, International 
Travel Study Club and many others, even the Lawyers Associa- 
tion and the Irvington G.O.P. Club. 

After I got over the initial stage fright I started having a 
good time on the luncheon club circuit. Of course, I never had 
an appetite for the food set before me until after the ordeal. 
Still I enjoyed it, probably because everybody said such nice 
things, listened courteously and supported my morale with 
compliments on the effort. My best laugh was an original gag 
concocted by ‘Tom Elrod, who supervises the humor column in 
The News captioned “‘Hoosier Homespun.” ‘Tom introduced 
me before the Exchange Club as a character who “fit” in World 
War I and “writ” in World War II. 

Well, Bill, maybe you didn’t get your picture in the paper 
every day and maybe you didn’t have the same kind of a welcome 
home party where everybody had cocktails except the guy who 
really needed a drink. You were just one of the chaps who “fit” 
in the Pacific war. Nevertheless, I’m sure you were welcomed 
- home in befitting style and you likewise enjoyed it. 

We hope there is no next war. But if there should be, Bill, 
you might try being a correspondent instead of the ComInch- 
Pro. Let me warn you, however, that this business of being a 
war correspondent has all the elements of a prize New Year’s 
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Eve hangover. You feel so much better after you get over it. 
But it does give you something to talk about after you get back 
and is a very efficient vehicle to reduce weight. My own girth 
receded from a plump forty to a slender thirty-four. Yes, it gives 
you something to talk about and reduces weight, but is entirely 
useless for all other purposes. 

Bill, do you remember that beer we once promised ourselves 
at the Indianapolis Press Club? Well, just one more bit of 
advice before we repair to the Press Club for that beer and 
say fini la guerre. Don’t say you’ll not write a book, because 
you will. So heed the admonition of one who completes, at this 
very moment, the sweating out of the toughest mission of the 
whole assignment. As you go along prepare your copy in such 
style it will meet book specifications without alteration. It will 
save a lot of sweating. 

To all my other Joe Blows and the friends I made out there I 
send greetings and wish you well wherever you may be and in 
whatever you may be doing. I’m getting a little sentimental 
now. Drop around some time and we'll all have a good cry over 
a mug of beer. We'll have to drink beer because I no longer 
have access to that unlimited expense account I had in the 
Pacific, where it was quite impossible to spend money, as you 
guys well know. 

So I close the story of this odyssey with the same sign-off I 
used in my radio copy— 


ENDIT EXLITZ 
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